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'*Qod and the soldier we adore 
In tune ofidanger, not before; 

The danger passed and all things righted, 

Qod is forgot^n and the soldier slighted.’* 

S O sang the poet l»et tas consider 
some aspects of this mattcfr. Mankind, 
as Prof. A. 1 Toynbee has ppinted out,^ 
has been venturing up a steep cl iff for 
about 300,000 years. Primitive man only 
reached the level of civilization about 6,000 
years ago. Some fossilised primitive 
societies, such as the V^ddahs of Ceylon 
or the Kerriera of Australia t>r the 

Americaa Indian tribes, exist to show up 
characteristics of uncivilized man. Within 
the last six thousand years of discernible 
history Toynbee has distinguished 26 

civilizations that have attempted to clamber 
up from the lowest ledge of civilized life. 
The summit of the cli^ is wrapped in 
clouds and the vision ahead is not very 
clear. The climbers do not know where 
the next ledge exists up on the cliff where 
on they could rest. Myriads of men have 
fallen to death down the precipitous slope 
during the climb. Of the 26 civilizations 
are only 6ve active survivors: (1) Far 
tustem or Chinese, (2) Hindu (3) Islamic 
^>) Orthodox Cbrtsdan or RttligUn and (S) 
Western. The three arrested civilizations 
m the SskimO) Polynssisns uud Nomads 
still live precariously at rest on the low 
iedfe attained in prehistoric time. 
tWanized War has been a. feature of 
dpi$Bsilion ; ft has been a disease of 
H^sitisatfen pkiylag its part in ilia taachioery 
el evolutfou. 


Just as the bees of a hive co-operate 
with one another out instinctively reseat 
the intrusion into their hive of bees from 
another hive ,or other pests, even so 
primitive tribes did not welcome the entry 
of strangers without permission. Resear^' 
^hss shown that each tribe h*>d ita^ OWW*’*' 
clearly known exclusive ^rritory * and « 
sometimes in nomkdic regions also a ^ 
common gri^zing ground. The memlawi 
of a tribe were bound to one another hf 
the bonds of mutual love , and fellowglffp 
as well as by a hatred and feaT of 
strangers. Dr. ^ Car^nter of Columbia 
University has fod^^ •’•milrir cbaracteriities, 
prevalent among the higher apes and 
howling monkeys" Thesd Cbaracteriatica 
preserved the tribal unit. Pear of tjrfbsji 
extermination was the greatest dread of 
the tribal mind and led Individuals to 
sacrifice their lives readily to preservo 
their tribe. The enmity-complex displayed 
toward neighbouring tribes was rooted ^ ^ 
the instinct of fear which Uras a proteeHvi 
mechanism manifested in a child ^ hefoei 
the end of his third month. The dual 
code of conduct prevailed; the iUdcai 
one of love and mutual co-operaUon within 
the unit or tribe and the otbef harhark 
code .between the rival units. The higher 
aidmals and * primitive man found both 
codes necessiiy for tbeir aurvival in dm 
strnggle for existence. 

Both the ethical and the barbaric codes 
operate in the civilhmd worlds In ww 
die rivil nations display dm barbaiic cudg 
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r|lation|^tth ,int enemy, and the 

it coSw* ftf^hSn the\ members of each 
. ' Individuals of aV nation who feel 
0ie two codes inconsistent and endeavour 
to j^vern all their actio'As by the ethical 
code, ' hod themselves persecuted as 

Mjooecientious objectors. The religious 
ittiiode to War is not free from ambiguity. 

^<.]Kven nothin the Christian Church of 
England leaders such as Archbishop 

William Temple and Canon Charles Raven 
took different views. The Christian 

Doctrine in the Sermon on the Mount of 
** Love your enemies *’ apparently can be 
interpreted differently. The Hindu view 
approving right action in War is given in 
the Bhsgavad-Gita. 
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The Confucian view is to requite evil 
with justice. The inherited tribal mentality 
shows itself in many ways even within a 
> nation as , for instance in caste or in» 
.Britain in it# political patties, trade unions, 
religious sects, puolic schools and 
universities, and in sport. (Prof. Morris 
Ginsberg has found that m English 
Society the traffic on the social ladder 
between classes affected only about five 
per cent of the populaS^qn ) 

Man's “enmity cbmpLx*' associated with 
the kindred passions of avarice, jealousy 
and ambition was the executor of the 
barbaric code actuating War. The tribes 
weie welded into nations by War, as 
shown by the history of most countries 
For instance Germany during the time of 
Julius Caesar had scores of berbarous 
' tribes living each in its own domain. 
Subsequently by War these tribes were 
welded into states. Then the Emperor 
Frederick and the Prussian Minister 
Bismarck by fear and force of War 
unified the states into the German Empire. 

As long as armed might preserved the 
integrity of the tribe or nation, it kept its 
.useful bounds by helping that unit in its 
•elf determination. But when military 
over-stepped these bounds, the 
I^Hjjji^were often in the long run 
Umpft. An foctfliple may be helpful 


Jenghiz Khan • after a brief period 
exile in his 'teens on the death of his] 
father Yesukai, the chief of a Monggf 
tribe near the Amur river, managed to 
regain the chieftaincy. Though illiterate, 
he could read the minds of men at sight. 
In his lust for power he used fear and 
force to bring under his sway about 226 
tribes and to be hailed in the year 1206 
as the Khan of Khans of Mongolia. But 
his lust for power was not so easily 
satisfied So in 1211 Jenghiz Khan led , 
100,000 mounted men to add North China 
to his dominions Then again in 1218 
AD. in bis 56th year he led a quarter 
million trained men across 2000 miles of 
steppe country to destroy the might of/ 
the Kharizmian Empire and to extend his 
sway from the Indus in the east to the 
Dnieper in the west In each district or 
pity he offered its citizens instant 
submission or certain death. The citizens 
of Herat showed a rebellious disposition. 
He had them exterminated. He died in 
his 65th year in the midst of a 

Campaign into South China. The 
dynasty founded by one of his sons in 
China ended in 1368 The triSal army* 
led by another son to conquer Russia 
settled along the Volga to form the nucleus 
of the “Golden Horde" which by 1502 
had disappeared in the Slav population. < 
The Central Asiatic Empire inherited by ' 
his third son broke up ending in 1359 the 
Jenghiz dynasty. Jenghiz's own tribe 
which was the heirloom of his fourth sou 
did not maintain its independence long, 
since in 1888 China broke that tribal 
cradle up. Years after this downfall the 
Mongol tribe took Buddhism to heart and 
the sons of warriors became priests— 4.^^ 
emotional manifestation not rare in j « 
defeated people. Their warlike qualitie^ 
are not replaced but perhaps mere]|r 

masked. Another example is that of 
Timur Lenk or Tamerlane (1334 to 140$ 
A.D.) the son of a Mongol chief who 
squandered the slender resources of the 

* Arthur Keith's Essays on Roman EvoluttNl^ 
page 167. 




' Traasoxanian Emirate (of which he became 
Emir when 35 years old) by attempts to 
satisfy his vain lust for power by expedi- 
tions into Iran, Iraq, Syria, Anatolia and 
India in the last 24 years of his life. 
Vf used fear and force. He * built 
2000 prisoners into a livinfir mound and 
covered them over by bricks at Saazawar 
and also piled 500 human heads into 
minarets at Zirih in 1383 ; massacred 
^0,000 people and piled all the heads of 
Ke slain into minarets at Isfahan in 1387, 
^laueihlered 100000 prisoners at Delhi in 
1398; buried alive 4000 Christian soldiers 
of the garrison of Sivas after their^ 
, capitulation in 1400; and built twenty 
towers of* skulls in Syria in 1400 and 
1401 “Timur*s self-stultification is a 
supreme example of the suicidalness of 
militarism His empire not only did nc^ 
survive him but was devoid of all after- ^ 
effects of a positive kind.” Its after effect 
was negative in creating a social and 
political vacuum in South-West Asiji which 
.eventually drew the Osmanlis and Safawis 
into a collision that dealt the strickea 
Iranic « society its death-blow. Timur 

is not remembered for his good 

work in the first 19 years of his 
reign as Warden of the Marches warding 
off the Nomads of the Steppes but for 
his cruel achievements in suicidal attacks 
within Iranian society instead of driving 
against its assailants the Nomads. Further 
illustrations of the suicidalness of militarism 
may be read in A. J Toynbee's Abridged 
Study of History pages 336 to 349. The 
^ fate of the militarist is that of Goliath in 
the Biblical tale. Pride leads to provoca- 
tive behaviour which culminates in disaster 
The Philistine champion, proud in his own 
strength and ability, neglects to consider 
the possible improved technique, and the 
consequent end of his insolent challenging 
conduct was death by thoughtful David's 
superior methods. ^ 

Adler has pointed out that primitive 
lf|in*s biologiral inheritance, inferior in 

*A, Toyobaa's Abridged Study of History 
pate&ilf* 


naked striking ^ower illl^i!yi%le life, hid 
evolved a " wily to power” which' *was % 
fundamental drive in human life. Junf 
has shown that the biological relatifiuahlp 
between the unconscious mental processes 
and conscious mental activity was 'of a 
compensatory character and further that tf^ 
psychopathology of the masses was rooted 
in the psychology * of the individual, 
leader is a individual who can turn over 
to the masses his individual attitude 
towards life, and in turn enable them to 
adapt their thinking along his lines of 
guidaoce. Jenghiz Khan, Tamerlane and 
in modern times Adolf Hitler and their 
tribes exemplify this. The stirring part 
played by the emotions can be seen 
in the communal frenzy displayed by the 
crowd at a thrilling football or boxing 
match or by the military forces in active 
war. Modern propaganda^n War-time 
often aimed at f.iTbting such emotional, 
frenzy by publishing atrocity-stories trut^ 
and often quite false or exaggerated, in^ 
order to enable its soldiers and airmen to 
butcher the enemy men, women and 
helpless children willingly. The barbaric 
code prevails War-time. *'A11 is 

fair in love an M^ar ” seemed to be the 
motto that actual most nvlitary powers 
causing the slaughter o! defenceless 
prisoners and the destruction of villages 
or towns with their defenceless inhabitants 
as at Herat, Lidice, or Hiroshima. Any 
expression of doubt as to the truth of any 
false ^propaganda was usually considered as 
seditious aid to the euemy and often 
punished. Lying, theft, robbery, murder 
as long as they were directed against the', 
enemy, particularly in the occupied areas, 
were considered virtuous acts. Individuals 
trained in the barbaric code for a long 
period often carried on that code into 
peace time, as (he rise in crime statistics 
after a War partly indicated, especially in 
enemy-occupied countries such as Frarcor 
Tribes or Nations that geared themaelves 
completely for war usually folbwed 
the same fate as ancient Sf«rte Of 
. modern N»*i Germenf. irtifl 
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NeTU^rtheless War i» an important part 
of the machinery of Evolution. The tribe 
or nation which allows the proportion of 
i^ots and feeble-minded in its population 
to inerease sooner or later succumbs in 
the struggle for existence with rival units. 
Civilisations have grown as successful 
responses to ch|illenges ; and they have 
decayed when no longer able to overcome 
the new challenges lacing them. Toynbee 
has shown that the usual course is for a 


leaders or kings, later of the dominant 
merchant class, and confined mainly to the 
professional military combatants. Nowadays 
with aeroplanes and atom-bombs War brings 
the risk ol death right into the homes of 
almost all men, women and children of 
the warring states ; and therefore almost 
all mankind earnestly desire peace. Yet 
why is peace so elusive? 

To answer that question let us consider^ 
the causes of modern War. The struggle * 
for profits by capitalists is usually^ 
adduced as a main cause. But a little 


dominant minority to be creative and have 
the enthusiastic support of the subservient 
majority in its successful responses to 
challenges to their unif. Later when the 
dominant minority have ceased to be 
creative and to carry the majority willingly 
^h them, its^^ed to dominate the growingly 
antagonistic majority^ by fear or craft. 

* When the dominant ^minority laded to 
Respond succcessfully to the attacks by 
the subservient majority within and by the 
barbarians without, that state ceased to 
be independent and to be master of its 
fate. The usual form of attack is War. 
Useful characteristics ^ developed in 
War. Good fellowimpfinnulual co-opera- 
tion, esprit-de-corps, physical skill and 
endurance, and high intellectual achieve- 
ments are produced within each rival side 
in War on a greater scale than within a 
band of robbers, such as Robin Hood and 
bia merry men at Sherwood Forest in the 
time of Richard I of England. Nowadays 
medical science and military science 
•receive a great impetus forward by War 
‘ providing both scope and incentive. 
Improved surgery, cures for scourges 
such as malaria, and quicker means 
of transport have been developed ; and 
lastly the utilisation of atomic energy has 
been expedited by the last Great War. 
military contribution by the Great 
^PoSrers as a measure of social insurance 
it consuming an increasingly large propor- 
tion of the national income. War itself 
is becominf a totalitarian affair. Formerly 
H need to be the sport of the domiusat 


careful thought may show that this is nhi 
altogether true nowadays. Profits arise 
from trade, that is the exchange of goods 
and services. Therefote it is to the 
interest of all those desiiing profits to 
encourage the flow of goods and services. 
The experience of the 1914-1918 Great 
War and its aftermath clearly show that 
modern War hinders and discourages trade. 
The numerous states created in Europe 
with their various tariff barriers, the 
distrust and animosity created by War and* 
the subsequently enforced Peace, the effect 
of reparations so ably foretold by 
J, M, Keynes in his “Economic Conse- 
quences ol the Peace**, and the colossal 
destruction of capital in the finest men and 
material are great handicaps to trade. 
Therefore modern profit-seekers do and 
should shun War as a means of getting 
profits. It is true a small section of 
individuals, such as munition.-makers, do 
make substantial profits from War, but 
that small section cannot fool the rest of 
the nation into active War for their benefit. 
War like arson comes into existence not to 
profit the building trade but for deeper 
psychological causes which incidentally 
yield profits to a section of the traders 
and manufactures. Socialists as well as 
capitalists have as common an interest in 
the suppression of War ^s of diseases such 
as cholera. Did not the memberahip of 
Russia in the League of Nations imply 
this? It is now out of date to have War 
like the SIno-English Opium War at t^ 
end of the nineteen century for pure^ 
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economic reasons. America and Britain 
dominated the Pbillipines and Palestine 
respectivelf for strategic more than for 
economic causes. The peace fnl economic 
penetration of a country is done nowadays 
whitbout military conquests which may 
create a loss of goodwill and dimmish 
trade thereby. 

Another usual argument is that wars 
are inevitable since it is a part of human 

• nature to quarrel. Human behaviour is a 
product oi both man's inherent nature 
and his nurture. His inherent nature 
consists of the innate characteristics with 
which he has been born ; and these cannot 
be altered^ after his birth. But nurture 
determines which of these innate characte- 
ristics will be cultivated and developed and 
which stifled. The environment is partly 
resposible for the various complexes ai/d 
^ abnormal conduct of individuals or groups of 
'' individuals. You cannot change inherent 
change inherent human nature except perhaps 
by selective breeding over a long period, 
* but you can change human behaviour by 
adjustment of the environment. Some 
years *Bgo a person in a theatre 
shouted ''Fire", which resulted in the 
audience driven by its instinct of self- 
preservation stampeding in a panic for the 
exits which happened to be closed. In the 
stampede ten individuals Were trampled to 
death. The alarm was false. At a 
different theatre where an actual fire 
occurred, the management by good leader- 
ship, requesting the crowd to keep order 
as there was adequate time, had the 
theatre emptied in quick time without any 
casualties. In this latter case the same 
instinct of self-preservation was guided by 
social intelligence utilising expet ience. It 
showed that man was not a completely 
helpless puppet of emotional forces which 
rendered experience and knowledge of no 
avail. The innate pugnacity and self- 
assertiveness and partly irrational behaviour 
of men and societies are factors 
which demand adequate means and 
ioatittttlons for their expression to the 
Isnst dstrimeiit sod perhaps to the soc^tl 


good of mankind, freedom to 

do as they ph^se, for instance id drivh 
cars as they like. Society insists on having 
rules of the road. Such social rules as 
'keep to the left* by not permitting chaos 
on the road enables individuals to travel 
faster than where no such rulas ire 
insisted upon pr^ivent traffic getting into 
a jam. 

Men are quarrelsome. In the lower 
animal world the quarrel is settled by 
superior might* One combatant defeats 
the other and does what he likes. In 
civilised society the social good is better 
achieved by administering justice. It Js 
realized that justice cannot be obtained if 
each litigant is both the advocate and the 
judge of his dispute, since if that law of 
the jungle prevailed there will be a 
decision not of right but ^ 'might hariHly 
consonant with jus^e. a .decision 

by might, if unjust, will lead to human' 
frustration, lamily vendettas, ill-will ani 
harm to the society. Therefore as* man- 
kind became civilized and societies 
developed resulting in diverse men coming 
into contact more frequently, the need for 
social institutf ^l^and the machinery of 
government beSimi^^Telt. ^he social law 
was developed that disputes should be 
settled by a third party, the judge. The 
judge (be he king, priest or panchayat or 
anyone else) was expected to see and hear 
both parties to the dispute and after 
considering all the relevant facts dispassion- 
ately^ to give a just decision In many 
parts of the civilized world the Courts of 
Law exist to give fair decisions over a 
vast range of disputes between* human 
individuals, and there is a police force to 
see that crimes are punished and each 
litigant is not a judge in his own dispute. 
But in disputes between nations the 
corresponding machinery for just settlement 
of the international disputes has not been 
evolved. Consequently between nations 
the law of the jungle still prevails. For 
instance. Chins, Abyssinia and Poland 
in modern times hive found /that to be so 
at the bands of Japan, Italy and Germany 
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respectively. <Thpr^ang*I^dgu(* of Nations, effect public opinion can have in matters ' 
though* 'it* had aMinistere(^ustice in minor for the public good. Almost all individuals 

disputes that threatened ^War, failed in in Britain and the U.S.A. desired peace 

relation to big Powers, because some of passionately but they did not realise that 

them failed to honour their agreements. some of their more passionate prejudices 
The great modern problem is to evolve and ideals of isolation and of not becoming 
g.* satisfactory World Government armed entangled in other nations' affairs, etc., 

with adequate force to see that international were incompatible with the continued 

disputes are settled by Ihe judgment of a maintenance of peace. Their mistaken 

third party. The system of arbitration by policy of isolation did not prevent their 

a third party in international disputes becoming entangled in the last two great 

existed- even prior to the League of World Wars. The World is becoming^'! 

Nations, but in very vital matters states increasingly one, as the Machine Age<‘l 

have not been willing to abide by such is growing. 

»rbitr»tion »nd have resorted to War Just History proves that seldom do federations 
as an efficient civilized state most have an individual states come into existence 

adequate military or police force to entorce effectively without War. Take for instance 

the judicial or third-party judgment, so the ,1,^ y S A. During the War of Indepen- 

World Government must have adequate jence the thirteen colonies by ‘Articles of 

military forces to give effect to the third (Jonfederation ’ formed an " Indissoluble 

party decisidtSasud also the proper means * Compact." Nevertheless the subsequent , 

of getting s lair ^ ffiird-party decision. repeated failures to abide by the compact . 

,• ^Otherwise the victorious powers of the reduced the system to anarchy. The 

^ War will dictate what they consider is a Coastal States taxed traffic passing through * 

just Pface which is in reality far from inland states. Utter confusion, 

being just. The defeated Powers will prevailed in the realm of finance. The / 

suffer from a severe sense of Irustration. Confederate Government failed to ^execute ' 

Prostration, whether in individuals or in n, treaties with Britain and Spain since 

nations, begets aggres^j^U- mental illness. the component States neglected to take 

That eventually leads TW War. Distrust, appropriate action. The federalists showed 

fear, hatred, suspicion, dislocation of trade, the same results followed where as in 

conscription and great military expenditure Greece, Germany and Switzerland a stable 

ruin the happiness of the individuals of go^igty attempted by mere compacts 

both the victorious and conquered nations. between sovereign states, since such a 

Each nation tends to arm militarily to feel confederacy can operate by virtue of 

secure If it is militarily stronger than its glmost continuous civil wars, The remedy 

neighbour, the latter feels proportionately by the Congress of Philadelphia 

insecure and strives to get alliances. The 1788 a D , in drawing np the American , 
. balancing of power, is veiy wasteful and Constitution was to make the Federal 

seldom successtul in avoiding War. Government derive its authority not from 

One of the causes for the failure of the the States but direct from the individuals 

League of Nations was that the public composing the States and to empower the 

opinion in the different states did not Federal Government to enforce obedience 

support it adequately and cause the to that authority on persons who disobeyed 

Government in power to honour its it •Abraham Lincoln had to depend on 

pledges in the League's Covenant The all citizens loyal to the Union being 

leaders in power in a democracy are willing to risk their lives to enforce its 

senaitive to public opinion The fate oi laws on the seceding states, The power 

President Wilson and the U S.A's. refusal of the federal government depended on 

to join the League of Nations show what that loyalty which is really a spiritual 
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factor. Always at the crucial moment pf 
the surrender ol sovereignty by states in 
forming a federal Union there had been 
War. Socially and economically human 
society was becoming closely integrated ; 
but politically it was still fragmented into 
over sixty separate sovereign states, not 
much imbued with the spirit of self- 
sacrifice for others and bui sting with pride 
and zeal for self-determination. The fever 
of excessive nationalism prevalent did not 
r^ii^p much the emergence of a World 
^i^ate. The method of formation of a 
World State by one State Conquering or 
subduing all the others forcefully is 
dangerous, as it will destroy much of 
civilization that made life worth living 
The alternative method of a federal World 
State being evolved depends on whether 
the pressure of danger of destruction by 
modern War with its atom-bombs and i 
possible bacterial weapons, etc , presses 
sufficiently to overcome the existing 
parochial national prejudices hindering the 
necessary sacrifice of national sovereignty 
in time to avert the catastrophe. Whether 
more Great Wars will be necessary before 
the requited sacrifice of national sovereignty 
is made remains to be seen The 
discovery of the dread power of the atomic 
bomb and the statement by scientists that 
within five years more than one nation 
will possess such bombs has crystallised 
and brought this problem to a head Let 
us hope that selfish national pride will not 
hinder adequate justice being done and a 
proper solution to the problem being 
achieved, which will provide collective 
, security that is really both collective and 
truly secure. 

The attainment of international peace 
will not necessarily imply the absence of 
^ civil war. If civil disputes cannot be 
settled peacefully, civil war may result 
One of the conditions for the prevalence 
of the rule of law is the existence of 
respect for law. Legal forms are respected 
when individuals feel that they have the 
great ends of life in common. Certain 
states have ^evolved democratic government 
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as a method of developing and maintaining 
the rule of law) Demmrp;!y has been 
successful only wnere there was a spirit of 
toleration so that the minority was willing 
to abide by the majo'iity’s decision and 
the majority did not tyrannize and infringe 
too much on the minority's freedom That 
spirit has been evolved in civilized 
communities like Switzerland and Britain 
by decades of education. Yet in France 
democratic government with its numerous 
parties has produced too insecure a central 
government to perform the functions of 
government well resulting in the disastrous 
consequences seen in the last War. The 
able militant French of Napoleon's time 
could hardly he recognised in its modern 
descendants The heredity was not different, 
but the nurture and en\/ironment was. 
Bach state must evolve the best form of 
♦Government suited to its whicji 

will provide good /'Jveinnoent including 
efficient justice ana the amenities of 
civilized life In the ideal state not only 
w^ll there be the four freedoms of the 
Atlantic Charter guaranteeing freedom from 
want, fear and of speech and of worship 
which animals in a good Zoo possess, but 
also freedom of' >^^vement and scope for 
full development of a health^ personality. 
The problem of the modern age is to 
devise suitable means whereby the social 
equilibrium may be adjusted peacefully 
within each state and between states to 
meet modern needs. The machinery may 
have to be different and adapted to the 
particular needs, temperament and outlook 
of the various groups. In this imperfect 
world some injustice owing to human 
frailty seem to be inevitable. If the 
conflicting issues reach deep into very 
foundations of society upon which the 
Court of Justice rests, its judgments 
become interested judgments. Our 
historical judgments when examined 
carefully ahow an amazing compound of 
unconcious ignorance and conscious 
rationalization of selfish interests. Our own 
emotions in the drama of which we form 
apart colour our judgments and often 
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prevent thereby a^olu^Jinpafi ’ility, The 
enti'SemitifiA^ inanyr states may be 
due ‘partly to the a^^icient traditional 
‘‘enmity complex” between two tribes 
that exist separately, like a mixture oi oil 
and water, in the same territory and partly 
to the leaders of the dominant majority 
’^irectingf the agjjression resulting from 
frustration towards the substitute object 
ot the Jewish commanity The reasons 
given in their judgments are conscious 
rationalizations of these unconscious or 
conscious prejudices The means for 
minwnirmg such injustice are most 
difficult to devise and constitute, a problem 
facing our leaders 

It is possible that, before attainment of 
the World-State, groups of nations may 
evolve into empires based not so much on 
master-servant relationship as on the 
partnership hffsis with common interests, 
such as defence, a'u^ederal subjects. Just 
as though expert Ooctors disagree on 
many topics, they agree wholeheartedly 
over so vast a range that sanitary 
authorities have been able by utilising the 
agreed knowledge to improve the general 
health immensely, even so nations may be 
able to utilise the ^fi^reed common 
uncontroversial interesN*^ to evolve super- 
national units that result in incre^ng the 
indivirtuars liberty and happiness. The 
trend in the British Empire is towards 
partnership between equal dominions. 
The various States differing languages and 
religions enjoy equal partnership in 
Soviet Russia. • 


si} races, so that it may leaven *iid| 
actuate them all permitting a wholesome! 
unity in a healthy diversity. The divine 
peace transcends the bovine peace or 
contentment of the lower animals devoid 
of imngination as well as the higher peace 
of detachment of the selt-centred, self- 
destroying Stoic variety. The divine peace 
leads its possessors into selfless service 
for others notwithstanding persecution and 
servere suffering inflicted on them. It 
must be distinguished from that self-loye^ 
of some social workers who find . *4il 
service for 'Others a satisfaction of their 
selfish desire to k^ep the affairs of others 
in their power. This self-love manifests 
itself internationally in the self-righteousness 
of victorious nations in a war who pose 
as executors of divine judgment and 
consciously or unconsciously hide their 
interests in using punishment as a ^eans 
of crippling the vanquished foe’s power of 
competition with them in trade and therfd>y 
prevents the repentance of the foe. The 
divine peace is one which does not 
piematurely arrest the creative urges of 
life for the sake of a premsture tranquillity 
or which shuns one's resptAiSibilities 
towards others for fear of becoming 
contaminated in fulfilling one’s duty 
towards one’s neighbours. It is exampli- 
fied in the lives of the great mystics of 
history, such as Jesus and Buddha. Such 
divine peace can be attained by true 

religion that trancends the petty differences 
of the various sects. 


Finally the peace that really passes all 
understanding comes from communion 
with the divine The great mystics 
of all ages in the great religions of the 
world exemplify the truth of this Both 
in triumph and in extreme persecution 
they have displayed that serene calm and 
peace of mind which is truly divine. The 
greatest of human power cannnot eradicate 
the divine peace Effective peace in this 
world can be achieved hy the growth of 
healthy spiritual power among the leaders 
of mankind and its diffusion among 
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OUR S'TERLING BALANCES. 

By Prof. KRISHNA KUMAR SHARMA, m.a. 


i ^r'HE problem of redeeming sterliog 
A balances is of very great importance 
^ from the Indian point of view. India is 
a poor country and stands in need of the 
development of her economic conditions 
and of the improvement in the living 
standards of her people. These balances 
provide the means for getting equipment 
from England and other countries to 
enable our economy to be constructed 
iilong proper lines. Hence the greatest 
^portance has been attached in India to 
the repayment of these balances. From 
time to time statements have been made 
in the British press and by eminent 
persons in ^Britain that these balances 
must be scaled down Such statements 
have naturally created uneasiness in Indian 
business circles. Recently such a state- 
ment was made by Dr, Hugh Dalton, * 
the British Chancellor of Exchequer who 
is reported to have remarked that ** The 
debts incurred by Britain as her price 
of Victory should be very substantially 
staled down.” Premier Attlee is also 
reported to have endorsed the suggestion. 
Some tinfb back a question was put in 
the British Parliament to which the reply 
was that Britain reserves the right to 
present a counter claim on India. This 
was referred to in the course of discussion 
in the Indian Legislature also. The 
Anglo-American Loan Agreement provides 
that Britain would press for scaling down 
a part of the sterling balances. Further 
in his budget speech Dr. Dalton made 
the following observation in connexion 
with the external problem of Britain's 
balance of payments: "These gt^at 

balances can never be discharged, or even 
diminished, except by unrequited exports, 
exports unbalanced by imports. And 
these unreqnited exports are — I speak 
blnntly looking at the facts as they 
represent themselves to me — a luxury of 
which we can afford very little for many 
years to come.'* 

Statements like these naturally create 
uneathiess in India. Our sterling 

ft 


balances stand at About Rk. #f600 • .qroiM 
and it appears dpt a plea will be put 
forward at the London Conference to 
scale them down. Consequently, tho 
Indian Delegation must be prepared to 
meet the situation. On 30th June, 19421, 
the sterling area balances amounted to’ 
£2670 million or about Rs. 3500 crores. 
It IS thus clear that India is most vitalfjr 
affected in any scheme or plan connected 
with the repayment of sterling balances. ‘ 

The balance-of-payment position of Britain 
is of course difficult. Britain is depending 
upon American and Canadian credits There 
is inadequacy of man power and fuel in 
the country which places a handicap on 
its productive capacity. There has been 
a great fall m the over-seas- investments of 
Britain. Political consciousness is growing 
.among the Empire countriesMwhich will 
be an important factm^in ffuain’s ability 
to earn loreign tiurrencies. If * these' 
countries develop their shipping, insurance 
and foreign banking services, BritBin*8 
invisible income will be reduced consider- 
ably. Britain is of course being faced 
with these difficulties ; but India has to 
look to her owia economic condition also. 
To call these balances as wartime debts 
which are unreal and unjust would 
practically mean repudiation. It would 
also cut at the root oi the assurance 
given at Bretton Woods in July 1945 by 
the leader of the British Delegation, the 
late Lord Keynes, that these obligations 
will be honourably paid just as they were 
honourably and generously given. 

It is unnecessary to recall how these 
balances accumulated in relation to India. 
The Reserve Bank of India Act of 1934 
provides that sterling securities meaning 
thereby short-term bills of exchange, short 
dated securities of the British Government 
repayable within 5 years as also balance 
with the Bank of England can be treated 
as backing or oover for the Indian 
cnrrency system. They grew up mainly 
during the War. In 1938-39 their amount 
in the Issue Department was Rs. 57 
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aorcfi iDd in March 1^4p the correspond- 
ing $gtire Asxeeeded iiOO crores 

These figures, of chorse, do not 
indi^de the balances of the Banking 
Departnaient. In 1946 the total of th'e 
Banking and the Issue Departments 
.focceeded Rs. 1700 crores. Their 
accumulation was caused by the methods 
of war finance as a result of which goods 
were purchased in India at control prices 
on behalf of His Majesty’s Government 
and payment was made in sterling. It 
was transferred to the Reserve Bank of 
India on the basis of which currency 
expansion took place in our country The 
accumulation of these balances thu^ caused 
inflation anO corresponding hardship to 
the people of the country. It may also 
be pointed out that if Section 33 of the 
Reserve Bank of l,ndia Act had not 
permitted < e expansion of Indian « 
currency on theM^hasis of sterling, the 
accumulation o( these balances would not 
have been possible Thus the methods of war 
finance coupled with legislation led to the 
accumulation of these balances. 

They cannot be treated on the basts of 
lend-lease arrangements. America is 
a rich country and could 4ifford to cancel 
lend-lease debts. India, on the other 
hand, is a poor country m whose case 
these balances stand at 50 per cent, of 
the annual national income. America 
entered the war lor the purposes of her 
own defence. But India did not have 
the same freedom Consequently, there 
is a fundamental ditlerence in resp'ect of 
the treatment of these balances in relation 
to India and the American lend-lease 
aid given to Britain. 

There was a Parliamentary Committee 
appointed in Britain according to whose 
findings there was no profiiteering on the part 
of India in having supplied goods to His 
Majesty’s Government. According to the 
Committee the prices were reasonable. More- 
over, these balances are a backing of our 
cfurrency system. To scale down these 
bslances would be lantamount to depreciating 
the basis of our currency system. Their 


wiping off would undermine popular 
confidence in the baais of our currency 
^tem and credit would suffer. Conse- 
quently scaling down from any point 
of view should be regarded as out 

of the question. A perusal of the 

debates of the Indian Legislature on 
Bretton Woods goes to show the 
great importance that is attached to these 
balances in India. The ad hoc Committee 
of the Indian Legislature pointed out 
that India's membership on the Bretton 
Woods Institutions should be determineM^ 
by the outcome of the negotiation on 
sterling balances between England and 
India. It was also suggested by the 
Committee that it may be i^cessary for 
India to withdraw before these negotia- 
tions take place if their outcome was not 
satisfactory or if they were unduly 
Vlelayed and the need for an authoritative 
assurance on this point by His Majesty's 
Government at an early date was 
emphasised by the Committee. 

As pointed out above India stands ip 
need of placing her economy in order. 
We require capital goods and equipment 
to finance our industries. Our sterling 
balances can serve as the main source 
out of which to finance our economic 
development schemes. We made sacrifices 
during the war in fact to a great extent 
Production suffered and scarcity resulted 
which brought about privation to the 
masses of the country. Millions of 
people died in Bengal Famine Moreover 
we repaid the sterling debt without 
murmur or question. Between 1869 and 
1928 India's favourable balance of trade 
was about Rs. 1400 crores and yet India 
was a debtor nation. How Indian sterling 
debt accumulated and was paid off never 
became the subject of negotiations. India 
made huge sacrifices in having paid this 
debt. This factor has also to be taken 
into account 

Thus far with regard to the argument 
about the sacrifices theory during the war 
for scaling down these balances. We do 
appreciate Britain's difficulties, but Britain 
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is far richer than India. On social security 
schemes her annual expenditure will be 
about Rs. 1000 crores. Our sterling^ 

resources are needed for developing^ our 
economy. It would not» therefore, be 
proper to compel India to make the 
sacrifice of her balancee before exploring 
all other methods of tiding over the crisis. 
Perhaps it would be proper to ascertain 
foreign exchange requirements of India for 
a period of 5 years. Provision should be 
made for these requirements for this period 
tK'dfht of the sterling balances. 

British commercial and industrial invest- 
ment in India should be liquidated at fair 
prices Other countries did so. Either a 
committee should be appointed to evaluate 


these investment 4ir this i|hould be a 
subject of negotisAon betweeffthe represen- 
tatives of India* Government and His 
Majesty's Government in the ensuing 
London talks on the matter. The question 
of redeeming the remaining part of the 
balances may be taken up after thie peri<^ 
of time when conditions become ‘more 
clarified and when transitional difficulties are 
also largely over and India should get a fair 
rate of interest on the'balances for the period 
during which they remain un*converted. 
Unless this is done, the independence of 
the rupee which has bncn secured by 
amending sections 40 and 41 of the Reserve 
Bank of India Act may not allow ottT 
economy to be put on a sound basis. 


THE LIVING wage 

By Ma. C. A SALDANHA, ma., ^ ^ 

Sometime Research Scholar in Economics, University of^adras. 


T he introduction of the Minimum Wage 
Legislation in this country has in- 


vested the doctrine of the Living Wage 
with thejiighest importance and significance. 

A living wage has been authoritatively 
defined as " What is required by a 
person in order to live The wage 

must be sufficient for the worker, his 
wife and three or four children to provide 
lor their elementary whnts of food, 
clothing and shelter, an elementary know- 
ledge of the three R's and a modest 
provision against old age and sickness. 

The terms living zvage and minimum 
wage cairy the same import althongh 
they differ as to details. While the living 
wage implies that the wage should be 
related to the living conditions of the 
operative and his family, minimum wage 
legislation requires the determination of 
wages as much by the needs of the 
labonrer as by the ability of the employer 
and the interests of the community 
at large. 

The fandamental flaw in the classical 
iradItioQ with regard to the wage question 


lay in its failure to distinguish between an 
ordinary material commodity ^and labour 
which has a personality behind it. In the 
result wages were determined solely by 
the play of the forces of supply and 
demand without reference to the needs of 
labour. Wages were to fall by half when 
two employees ran aftei/ one employer 
and to double when two masters pursued 
one operative. 

In answer to the call of enlightened 
values, the system of bargained labour has 
largely been superseded by minimum wage 
legislation because the evils of the old 
system are too patent. The discourage- 
ment to marriage, the gravitation of women 
and children from the hearth* to the 
factory and the consequent destruction of 
home life, the steady deterioration of the 
health and moral qualities of the families 
affected, and the degree of mental and 
physical starvation caused thereby — these 
are some of the disastrous consequehces 
of the system of bargained wages. That 
system assumes equality of bargaining 
strength which in reality is lacking on the 
side of Isbonr. 
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Fortnnatelf^ to-day, {wUc opinion, threat 
of atrikea, * the growvg consciousness 
among workers of their * rights and social 
importance and the perceptible though 
belated change of heart on the part oi 
employers indicate the impossibility of 
'eustaining the practice of bargained labour. 

The principle of the* living wage is not 
in dispute and to-day we are in a position 
to discuss the implication of minimum 
wage legislation. 

The living wage to be truly such 

should be a family wage. Normally an 
operative is a married man and begets 
children and the wage accordingly should 
be enough to meet his reasonable minimum 
wants as' well as those of his family. 

If a worker is paid anything below the 
essential minimum, he is treated as less 
than a huma^ beir^r. It follows from this* 
that, other things beiui^ equal, a bachelor 
or a spinster should be paid the same 

wage as a married person. Otherwise the 
employer will} naturally be inclined to take 
in mostly unmarried labourers because 
anything that goes to reduce his wage 

bill will increase his profit^. The require- 
ments of the unmarried are naturally less 
than those of the married. On this account 
the preparedness of the unmarried to 
work at a wage lower than the family 
wage cannot provide the employers with 
an argument to pay a lower wage. 

A woman or a youngster should be 

paid the same rate of wages as ait adult 
male worker where the work done is of 
the same description and of equal effi- 
• ciency. It is common knowledge that 
women and children are conspicuous for 
their lack of bargaining power and their 
habit to be content with a lower rate of 
wages is no argument for the lowering of 
the wage rate. 

The proper place for the worker's wife 
is the home. If a family wage is paid 
there is no need for her to leave the 
hearth for the factory. The children in 
their formative period need her moat. The 
poailion is not much altered if she is 
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Childless. Even in the case of a widow 
the position does not change where there 
is adequate provision for insurance against 
widowhood. Where the husband is in- 
capacitated in the course of trade there is 
compensation through Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Acts. 

By far the greatest of obstacles to the 
smooth working of the minimum wage is 
business depression which is generally 
followed up by a cut in wages or 
dismissal of some of the employees or^ 
both. However, we are to-day in a 

position to forecast such a depression and 
to tackle it more or less , effectively when 
it actually comes by resorting to the 
accepted technique of a liberal investment 
on public works. Only, in the transition 
period between incipient depression and 
{business revival labour would have to 
accommodate itself to a lower wage rate 
unless the employers are prepared to 
keep the existing wage by further eco- 
nomy in other directions and by falling* 
back upon past profits. 

Of course no employer is under any 
obligation to pay the minimdm wage 
during abnormal times like an economic 
depression, if he is really not in a position 
to pay it. But it was rightly held by 
Justice Gordon in the famous Brushmakers* 
Case (1908 U. S. A.) that where a 
businessman cannot at all remain in his 
trade by paying the minimum wage in 
good times as well as bad, he should 
close his doors. 

The Minimum wage legislation has its own 
limitations in practice. For one thing, 
although the law lays down a particular wage 
it does not and cannot say that at that 
wage the employer should maintain the 
full labour force. There is, therefore, the 
temptation to introduce labour-saving 
devices like the introduction of additional and 
improved machinery, rigid scientific manage* 
ment, etc., and discharge of some of his 
operatives in order to prevent a rise in the 
wage bill. Herein lies the loophole of the 
law. It is aptb the butiaessman to decide 
in the intrreits of his employees end to 
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keep ell of them at the existing wage 
rate* Ultimately it is a matter of goodwill 
and of sympathy. 

The problem of full employment comes 
into conflict with the principle of the living 
wage especially in a country like India 
where modern industry is in its infant 
stage and employment in the rural areas 
is seasonal in character. At this stage of 
her economic development full employ^ 
ment cannot be maintained by paying 
^ every employee a family wage in the 
fullest sense of the term. The choice 
has to be made between paying a 
minimum wage for a part of the labour 
force and lull employment by paying 
lower wages.* 

Difflculties both of logic and of statis- 
tics arise when we come to fix a specific 
minimum wage. A comprehensive study* 
of family budgets will give a fair indication 
of the labourer's needs. There cannot be 
• a uniform standard minimum wage for the 
whole of a country and for all time in 
any particular area owing to different 
standardjf of living in different parts of 
the country and its variations from time 
to time in the same locality. The * con- 
tent* of the wage would also depend on 
the economic efficiency of the country 
concerned. Thus while the demand for a 
living wage in the U. S. A. would include 
the desire for a radio set, in India it 
frankly involves in most cases a cry for 
an additional meal to feed a hungry 
mouth. 

In this connection the importance of 
index numbers of the costs oi living can 
hardly be exaggerated. The figures when 
.prepared with due care would help the 
authorities and private agencies to ^ary the 
wage rates as and 'when required. A 
sliding scale of wages is essential to 
obviate the friction caused by the lag of 
wages behind prices, especially when 
prices are given too much to frequent 
and violent fluctuations. 

It was a gratifying (eature of World 
War II that coouquent on the high cost 


of living both Government add almost all 
private undertakings granted d.earness 
allowances to th^rr employees. Unfortu* 
nately they were inadequate in most cases. 
In most cases the allowances have not laeen 
dropped as the war conditions are still with 
us. When normal conditions are restored the 
principle underlying this practice ‘should* 
not be Ignored. Only a separate allowance 
need not be attached to the basic wage. 
The basic wage should be raised. 

The consumer's role in giving effect to 
the doctrine of the living wage cannot be 
over-emphasized. They cau effectively, 
although only indirectly, help the wage* 
earner by buying from or otherwise 
patronising those employers who can pay 
the living wage and do pay it. * 

The advantages^ erf paying a living 

• wage are not in dispute^ Employers, 
employees and the ,^iAmRity at large 
stand to benefit. 

j It is in the employer's own interest to 

I pay a living wage. In a way it guards 
against depression in that it diffuses a 
vaster purchasing power to the wage- 
earning class, •which will ultimately be 
utilized for purchases. A living wage 
makes the worker more ftothusiastic and 
efficient. There is bound to be better 
and larger production. The initial burden 
of a higher wage will ultimately be offset 
by greater profits consequent on larger 
sales. Mutual regard between employer 
and the employed is increased and strikes 
and lockouts tend to become things of the 
past. After all industrial peace and har- 
mony are a sine qua non for continuous* 
and efficient production. 

The living wage when it is properly 
spent will be of immense benefit to the 
operative. It will encourage marriage 
because they cannot afford it. The wife 
and children of the worker will be better 
fed, better clothed and better housed. He 
will be able to put by something in order 
to own property and meet the viciesttudes 
of industrial life. 
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While the labourer hU a t ght to receive 
a faqij!^ wage he has corresponding duties 
to his employer, his family and the com- 
munity in general. It ultimately depends 
on the worker himself to earn a family 
wage He most spend the wage in the 
.beat interests of his family Otherwise the 
‘term family wage becomes a misnomer. 
For instance, if he fritters away most of 
his income by indulging in drink and 
allied wasteful and unproductive expendi- 
ture, he is defeating the purpose of the 
family wage. Thereby he will starve out 
his family on the one hand and to great 
injustice to his employer and to the 
community by the loss in efficiency. 

If an employer pays the family wage 
but increases the hours of work, he goes 
counter to the 'spirit of the family wage. 
Per contra, there is no argument to main* 
tajn low by reducing hours of* 

work. .The essence -^f the family wage is 
ihat given normal working conditions the 
wages should be sufficient for the wage- 
earner and his family to live in frugal 
comfort. 

In the attempt to establish a living wage 
the community should n^t be made a 
scape-goat by employers by raising the 
price of their products indiscriminately. 
A greater generosity on the part of the 
community, a certain amount of sacrifice 


by employers by being content with lower 
profits and the wilJingness of the other 
factors of production to receive lower 
rewards by way of interest and rent would 
go a considerable way to solve the problem 
of shouldering the financial burden entailed 
by higher wages From another point of 
view also, the burden need not be exag- 
gerated becau^se the extra wage bill when 
spread over a larger number of units will 
not materially add to the price of 
each Commodity. 

The living wage has become a fait 
accomph. Consequent on the recognition 
of the doctrine of the living wage minimum 
wage laws have been passed in vafious 
countries and put into operirtion and the 
results have belied the fears enteitained in 
those countries by opponents of minimum 
• wage legislation. 

It is beyond the scope of this aiticle to 
discuss the problem of the living wage in 
its application to India. But it must be 
noted that wages in this country are 
deplorably low. The problem of the 
minimum wage in India is intimately 
bound up with larger questions of indus- 
trialization, protection, land revenue reform 
and so on In these circumstances, it 
cannot be gainsaid that a truly National 
Government alone can tackle the wage 
question in any country successfully. 


THE HOUSING PROBLEM 

By Mr N V. ESWAR 


'^r'HE housing problem has been with us 
for the last six yeais. Every one 
has been talking about it. Almost 
every one has been a victim of this 
problem. Every other man is troubled for 
suitable living accommodation. Indeed, the 
way almost every one asks with a pathetic 
look and voice whether he could get 
some living space somewhere would indi- 
cate that more than 75 per cent, of the 
people in our cities end towns to-day live 
either on the footpaths or on house tops. 


Cases, where the husband and wife have 
to live separately in the same town, with 
their children being looked after by some 
kind relations, and entire families leading a 
scattered existence for the simple reason 
that they cannot live together under one 
roof, are far too numerous to have escaped 
the attention of even the auperBaous 
observer. 

Vet, we have not been able to do 
anything about this problem. ’This 
problem* which has shattered all faml^ 
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ties has bad a leeway of sijc years. 
Something should have been done in all 
these she years to shorten this leeway and 
reduce the intensity of the havoc it plays 
ih human existence. Now that the period 
of stress and strain has ended, it is 
reasonable to expect that there should have 
been exhibited some real enthusiasm and 
activity to make up the entire lee*way 
within the shortest possible time. Though 
a year of clear breathing space has gone 
by, nothing has been done to mitigate the 
pangs of this problem. The problem of 
housing still remains as it was all these 
years. Not much serious attention is 
bestowed on it which it demands. 

Consider the results achieved by Britain 
in the matter of housing. German bombs 
alone destroyed completely 2,000,000 
houses. Houses seriously damaged and, 
consequently, unfit for human occupation* 
without extensive and expensive repairs, 
numbered 2,50,000. The number of 
houses slightly damaged during the Blitz 
tiyas 40,00,000. Not only should these 
damaged houses be repaired to make them 
fit for human occupation, but the comple- 
tely destroyed houses also should be 
replaced. It is estimated that 7,50,000 
houses would be built immediately to 
house the homeless. ,This in itself is a 
gigantic work. 

Add to the above figures 50,00,000 
houses planned to be built during the 
next 10|20 years to relieve the congestion, 
clearing slums and replacing worn-out 
structures. 

The above would give you a fairly 
accurate idea of the problem Britain has 
to handle. And what is her achievement 
in the field ? Before the year 1946 ended, 
Britain had already built up 1,50,000 
bouses Of these, 58,000 houses are 
permanent and 98,000 temporary. Leaving 
aside the temporary houses out of count, 
even the construction of 58,000 permanent 
bottUM and putting back into use those 
bouses damaged in the Blitz are a mighty 
tCfaievemeiit for any nation to shout about. 


And during ,of this year itself* 

2.25.000 families, ^ ftuenbering a total of 

7.50.000 people have been given * hpmes 

to live in. • 

It would do well to remember thgt all 
this has been achieved within about six 
months since the War ended. Also, bear 
in mind prominently that all building*.' 
activity was completely at a stand«stiU 
in Britain during all tlie war yeses. 
Not a single house was built in 

Britain during all the six years of 

World War II. 

So Britain had to start almost from' the 
scratch That Britain could make such a 
phenomenal headway, in the matter of 
housing the people within such a short 
time, only shows the determination of the 
Government in charge there to help the 
common people geP^aomes of their own. 

* The immensity and the in^sity of the 
housing problem se^ to have 

quailed the heart of Ithe British Government'* 
On the other hand, it would appear that 
these very characteristics of the problem 
have given the Government the necessary 
inspiration and enthusiasm to tackle it 
successiully. 

» 

We in India do not have a hundredth 
part of the problem faced by Britain. We 
do not have our houses bombed out. No 
V-2 rockets smashed our houses. No mis- 
sile or blasts damaged our houses. The 
problem with us has been that of purely 
building more houses. The available 
materkils with us need not be spent up 
in extensive repairs to damaged bouses, 
which has been the case in Britain. We 
need not also divert a portion of the 
labour force in palling down the seriously 
damaged houses. So every available ounce 
of resources and material could be put to 
the task of building more houses. Although 
it is a year since the War ended, onr 
record in this field is practically nil. With 
the problem less intense and supply of 
man-power greater than Britain, we should 
have achieved sotnething mightier thau 
Britain. Yet practically nothing has bean 
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done. We have moved* an inch in 

the direction of soWpg housing 

probleo^. , ' 

At least some effort *could have been 
expended in keeping up the temporary 
military structures from falling down ; these 
could have been used for human habi- 
tation on a temporary basis. This also 
was • not done. We have right in the 
centre of our own cities military structures 
which could have been converted into 
houses with slight adjustments and alter- 
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ations. Yet one literally watches them daily 
failing off bit by bit 

Like Rip Van Winkle, the Authorities 
have waken up to realise the problem. 
It is something good that they have at 
last waken up But the realisation of the 
problem is very shallow. For we hear 
them talk of hoping to build some 1,000 
houses before another year is out Hoping 
to build 1.000 houses with all the man- 
power available in the country. What a 
pious hope it isl 


THE IKDUH REVIEW 


THE MESSAGE OF ASIA 

Dr P. NAGARAJA RAO. ma, dltt, 

Benares Hindu Unwersity 


F “0R the first time in the history of the 
world, 'on the eve of India’s 
independence, over ZoO delegates from more 
than thirty cy^tr^^ea of Asia assembled to 
study Ijieir proolei*- -.^and to chalk out a 
plan that would hold them together against 
the attrition and the ambitions of an 
* atomic age ’. The great Indian leader 
Pandit Nehru inaugurated the conference 
with a spirited and eloquent speech where 
he indicated, what the purpose of the con- 
ference is and what it' is not. The 
conference is not for the grouping of 
Asiatic powers against any European block 
with a view to aggression and impel ialist 
ambition. Nehru declared, “ we have no 
designs against any body, and ours is the 
greatest design of promoting peace and 
progress all over the world ” Gandliiji in 
his benediction speech said, ‘East* must 
conquer the West, with the message of 
truth and love He exhoited the dele- 
* gates to “ work for the realisation of the 
cue world. ” He added, ‘ I would not like 
to live if it was not one world.* The 
permanent outcome of the conference is 
the pooling together of the wisdom of all 
the Asian Nations for their use and ins- 
truction. A permanent Asian school of 
studies IS st't up at New Delhi. 

It is not without some significance that 
the conference is held in India. “ She is 


the natural centre and the focal point of 
the many forces that work in India. " In 
the words of Sir Radhakrishnan, all roads 
in Asia lead to India. Geographically she 
is the meeting point of the Western and 
the Northern and the South east Asia. 
Lowes Dickinson in his celebrated ‘Essay, 
on the Civilisations of India, China ancj 
Japan * observes, “ the real antithesis is not 
between East and West, but between India 
and the rest of the world With the 
advent of the several European imperia- 
lisms, many of the Asiatic countries got 
reduced to the colpnial and the semi- 
colonial status. Most of them were isolated 
from one another and all contacts snapped. 

If we look back to the pages of Asia's 
history, the grand panorama of spectacular 
achievements unfolds before our mind's 
eye. During the ‘ dark ages ‘ when 
Europe was deep sunk in ignorance and 
sloth Asia had a splendid record. The 
great English educationist-historian H. A L. 
Fisher writes, “ for four centuries 
the intellectual leadership of the world 
belonged to the people of Islam* It is 
during this period that the disciples' of the 
prophet conquered Syria, Egypt, North 
Africa and after some time Spain. It is 
again during the ‘dark ages* that ^ the 
Tang Dynasty in China produced ^ its 
famous poets and writers who added to the 
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permaaent literature of the world. India 
spread during this period Buddhism irum 
Ceylon to the farthest isles of the Japanese 
Archipelago. 

As for the production of material goods 
* Asian countries had already learnt to 
produce fine cotton and silk The dis- 
covery of Algebra and the science of 
Tneasurement were already in possession of 
many eastern countries. The record of the 
recent struggles of the Asian countries 
against their respective foreign aggressors 
is bold and evokes admiration. The lives 
of the great architects ol Asian freedom, 
Sun Yat Sen. Zaghlul Pasha, Gandhi, Nehru 
etc , are living examples of the passion for 
freedom and love of their culture. 

The Asian countries with India as their 
focus have a very great role to play in the; 
comity of Nations. Will Durant in ** The 
Story of Civilisation ” writes, “ perhaps in 
return for conquest arrogance and spoliation, 
India will teach us the tolerance and the 
gentleness of the mature mind, the quiet 
content of the unacquisitive soul, the 
calm of • the understanding spirit and a 
unifying pacifying love for all living 
things." The archaeologists’ spade points to 
us not only the antiquity of the Indian 
civilisation but also its extent. To-day we 
find Hindu temples and cities unearthed at 
Anuradhapura in Ceylon, at Borobundur in 
Java and at Anghkor in Cambodia. Sir 
Aurel Stein has traced Indian settlements 
and caravan routes through the deserts of 
Central Asia right up to the great wall of 
China. In the second century B C 
Buddhism crossed the Indian borders into 
Mongolia. We have a record of an uninter- 
rupted cultural relationship with China from 
the time 6 ( Kanishka to Harsha. Many 
important Buddhist texis are to this day 
preserved in Chinese, Japanese and 
Tibetan versions. 

The great message of India enshrined in 
the Upanishads, Gita and the parables of 
Gautama the Buddha has influenced many 
European intellectuals, Schopenhauer, 

Hartmann, Nietzsche, Keyserling, Emerson, 
52 


Thoreau, W. B. ^ Yeats, George RusseJ* 
Romain Rolland, Aldous Huxley*, etc, 
W. B. Yeats • in his estimate 
of India’s wisdom writes, ** Goethe, Words« 
worth, Emerson and Thoreau among 
moderns have something of this vitality and 
wisdom, but we can hud all they have>; 
said and much more in the grand sacred 
books of the east *rhe Bhagavad Gita and 
the Upanishads contain such god-life 
fulness of wisdom on all things that I feel 
the authors must have looked with calm 
remembrance back through a thousand 
passionate lives, full of feverish strife 
foi and with shadows, ere they could have 
wiitten with such certainty of things which 
the soul feels to be sure." 

It is this wisdom that the world lacks 
today. India needs^n^ecreate it first, for 
•her own use. By this wjfe^m she can 
save hersell from the save tile 

rest of the world by her example. A few' 
years before his death Romain Rolland 
exclaimed, ” there are a certain number of 
us in Europe for whom the civilisation of 
Europe is no longer enough." 

The Asiatic countries are decried as 
lacking in scientific skill and administrative 
capacities Political organisation is the life 
blood of modern nations and Asiatic 
countries are supposed to be slack in it. 
This may be a present plight. It we look 
back to the past we find that the wisdom 
of political organisation was not unknown 
to India. The Buddhist king Ajatasatru 
wanted to invade the Vajjin states and 
asked the Buddha whether he could do so 
with success. The great Buddha turned to 
his favourite desciple Ananda and put in a 
number of questions : — Do the Vajjtna meet 
frequently to discuss political matters ? Do 
they reverence age, experience, and ability? 
Do they transact their business in concord 
and harmony ? To all this Ananda 
answered in the positive. The Baddha 
declared so long as these good practices 
are observed by the the Vajjins they are 
unconquerable. We do not know wether 
any of our modern political charters can 
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afford to be tndiffereiA to tne above 
elemeoti. They are eesential for any form 
of democracy provided it ’takes care not to 
degenerate into a mob-rule. 

So the message of India and Asia in 
general ' is the dignity of man and the 
Hffirmatioo of the spirit. In the Upanishadic 
language it is Ahimsa and Abhaya (Love 
aujd Fearlessness), and in Buddhist parlance 
it is Prajna and Shila (Wisdom and 
Compassion). Today in the personality of 
Gandhijt we have the combination of the 
Bodhisattva ideal of Mahayana Buddhism 
and Karma Yoga of the Bhagavad Gita. 
He says like the Buddha of old ''that 
there can be no happiness for any of us 
until it is won for all." He asks a world 
given over to strife and hatred and built 
on lovelessoess to t^/<^ to the love of all 
He is what ^ seems. He preaches what 
ha practices. ^^Ic^eclared “if blood is to 
he shed let it be outV learn the quiet art 
of dying without inflicting it on others.'* 
lu his own words, ‘India is a house on 


fire \ He exhorts India to take to the path 
of non-violence, which he dt* dares is the 
only effective defence against the atom bomb. 

The so called realists in politics whose 
realism tends at times to defeat the ideal 
itself declare “ that non-violence is the 
dream of the wise and violence is the 
history of men." It is not so, and it shall 
not be so and I shall preach to the contrary 
till there is a single individual of that 
opinion, says Gandhiji. Non-violence is not 
a matter of academic debate between 
highbrows, it is the exasperated cry of the 
human soul against the violence of the ice 
age. To a world given over to force and 
power politics, land-hunger and^ profit^motive 
Gandhiji declares the reality of spirit. 
When we have digested oiir recent scientific 
achievements, when he have gone every 
2where and done every thing and when we 
encounter last our own blood stained face, 
we will pause to listen to the message of 
the Mahatma which is the message of 
India and Asia. 


POLITICS AND PERSONALITIES 

By Mr T K VENKATARAMAN, m a , l t 
Pachayappa\ College, Madreis 


E difference between Ancient 
Democracy and Modern Democracy 
is profound. Yet, human nature has been 
the same in all ages. Let us glance, 
for a moment, at the quaint ceremonials 
that attended the meeting of the Legisla- 
tures All citistens of Athens had to 
attend the meetings of the Assembly. 
Scythian policemen stretched a cord 
covered with red powder across the 
road and by means of it impelled every 
one to the place of meeting. Those in 
the rear got a red mark on their backs 
and had to pay fine for their lateness. 
The meeting began with a lacrificc. Then, 
i herald read the proposed law and 
enquired “Who wishes to speak?" The 
speakers in turn spoke from a platform of 
stone. Vote was taken by a show of 
hands. On the other band to the Roman 


Senate, the senators arranged them- 
selves, during voting, on the right 
or left side of the hall, and the 
number of people in each group was 
counted. In the Roman Assembly, the 
citizens entered a wooden enclosure by 
crossing a bridge of planks and voted 
by a ballot dropped into an urn. The 
meeting had to end before sunset,* and 
was dissolved by a clap of thunder or an 
attack of epilepsy. 

In the modern British House of Commons, 
the Speaker wears the 18th century 
costume of knee breeches, silver-buckled 
shoes, lace cravat and cuffs, and a 
full-bottomed wig. The proceedings could 
not begin till the Mace, ceremoniously 
borne by die Serjeant-at-Arms, is placed 
on his table. When the Speaker is first 
elected, the proposer and seconder take 
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him by. the hand and lead him to his 
chair with a show of force a relic of the 
{ASt when the speakers were nnwilling 
to take np duties which might arouse the 
anger of the King. When the vote is 
taken » the Speaker calls on members to 
cry '*Aye" or No”, and decides according 
to the preponderance of the sound. If 
this decision is challenged, a division is 
ordered. Members file into side-lobbies, 
the Ayes to the right, the Noes to the 
left and more counted by “ tellers”. When 
the sitting ends, there is heard the 
curious cry " Who goes home ?” — a 
survival from the days when roads were 
not safe to go without escort. 

Drunken members are rare. But, in 
the 18th century, drink was a fashionable 
vice. Even Pill the Younger was a slave 
to it Once, he and his friend, Henry 
Dundas, entered the House. Pitt criefi 
“ Hal, I don’t see the Speaker. Can you y* 
Dundas exlaimed ''you don’t see the 
Speaker, Billy 1 How strange I I see two’*. 
At the time of Speaker Abbot, a member 
'entered the House after dining well, 
made disparaging remark about Parliament, 
and callbd on the Speaker for a song. 

The procedure of legislation is generally 
regarded as dull. But, sometimes, it has 
comic features. If we can believe Burnet’s 
'History of Hts Own Times ’ the Habeas 
Corpus Act was passed in the House of 
Lords, through a curious chance. The 
division was on. A very fat lord was 
passing. The teller counted him as ten in 
fun, and the teller on the opposite side 
never noticed the error. Then, there was 
the ill-drafted bill of 1816 decreeing 
fourteen years* transportation for a parti- 
cular offence, and laying down that, upon 
conviction, half of it should go to the 
informer and half to the King. 

Proceedings in Parliament give occasion 
for several amusing incidents. There is the 
bore who interminably harangues empty 
benches. One such declaimed "1 speak to 
posterity”. A weary member muttered "yes, 

you go on like this, you will see your 
iudissce before you”. Another, after a 


long oration, announced that he wished to 
read a clause of* the Riot Act. One 
member called out "you hive done that 
already. The mdb is dispersed". One of 
these orators was subjected to repeated 
interruptions by his exhausted and exaspe- 
rated audience. He uttered the dire threat. 

" If you do not allow me to finish in my 
own way, I’ll qot leave off at all”. 
Complete silence followed. Col. Barre 
brought a motion on the Navy. Lord 

North whispered to bis neighbour, "TI)iS 
tedious bore will give us our naval history 
from the beginning. Awake me when he 
comes near to the present". After five 
hours, he was awakened and enquired 
" Where are we ? ** " At the battle of Ls 
Hogue " Oh, my dear friend, you have 
awaken me a century too soon”. It in 
said that when the Municipal Corporation 
Bill was being dlsjbss gd^in 1835, the 
members, fatigued of speeches 

saw with dismay a rising to speak. 

There followed a noisy scene resembling' 
an animal menagerie, bass and hoarse 
voices, drone-like humming, coughing, 
sneezing, yawning, yelps of hounds, crown- 
ing of cocks, bleating of sheep, braying of 
asses, imitation^ of different musical instru- 
ments, cries of "order” and "chair'*, 
groans and laughter. On one occasion, a 
visitor entered the House in the middle of 
a speech. After a while, he began to 
fidget and whispered to his neighbour "How 
long has he been?” "Thirty or forty yearsi 
I think". "1*11 stay, then** decided the 
stranger. " He must be nearly done 
Then, we hear bi an artist of Irish extrac- 
tion who was speaking for hours. He 
suddenly burst oat in his oration "Ireland 
is turning out the most artists, and has* 
always turned out the most”. As he 
paused for effect, a member said "Can 
you blame her ?’*. 

A newly elected member was speaking 
in the House, pounding the desk aiid 
waving his arms "What do you thirfk of 
bim?" asked a member. "Ob. be caii*t 
help it, poor man” replied the other. 
"Whet do you mean?” "You Me» hit 
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mother wrs scared by ^ a wiiid-mill jost 
before be was born". 

The' class-consciousness of the snobbish 
M. P. is satirised in the following story. 
He was going out with a dog. A friend 
asked him " Is he a pedigree dog ? " The 
M. P. replied “Pedigree! why, if this dog 
'could talk, he wouldn't speak to either of 
ns*'. He expressed always violent dislike 
of the Socialists, and from his conver* 
sation, one would think that he was the 
bosom friend of the cream of the Aristo- 
cracy. Once, he was speaking of the 
magnificence of the household of Duke 
, and asked “I wonder whether any 
of you have seen his young and lovely 
antelope". A cruel friend, purposely mis- 
understanding him, enquired loudly “No, 
with whom did she elope?" In Parliament 
he was always the butt » of lidicule, though 
the poor man neusw^saw it Once, some 
member relefCle him as “a person who 
(joes not possess brains of a rabbit " 
' Being called to order, he said “ I withdraw. 
The Hon. member does possess the brains 
of a rabbit ". A stranger once came to 
him and said ^'Sir, I always like to be in 
the House when you speak". Flattered, 
the M. P. thanked him and ^ asked what he 
liked in his speech. The man replied “It 
is not the speech, Sir. When you rise to 
speak, I am always sure of getting a good 
and comfortable seat". 

We have a class of speakers - reasonably 
good but not intellectually prominent One 
of these M.Ps. was on a lecturing tour in 
the U. S. A. At a meeting with 'some 
Americans, the talk turned on the capacity 
of different nations for humour. The 
'Americans maintained that it was at its 
highest in the U. S. A. The Englishman 
angrily retorted “I would have you know, 
gentlemen, that British jokes are not to be 
laughed at". At another place, an 
American said that England was so small 
that its people could not get out of bed 
without putting their feet into the sea. 
**You must understand, Sir" replied the 
II, P. with indignation “that the British 
Bttpira is so vut that the Sun never 


sets on.it". “Yeu are right, Sir said the 
Yankee “The Almighty could not trust 
you fellows in the dark. That is why the 
Sun never sets in your premises." The 
' M P. was speechless. 

At the opposite extreme are the poor 
and nervous speakers who always faltered 
and broke down. Mr. Joseph Choate of 
New. York said of an American politican's 
speech “ Before Balaam's ass spoke, all 
men regarded it as quite an ordinary 
Quaduruped. But, after it uttered a few 
words, they discovered what an extraordi- 
nary ass it was". A member repeated three 
times “Here I am" and stopped for words. 
A voire cried “ All right, we see that. 
The Hon. Member can get on with 
what he has got to say". Another, who 
wanted to begin with the words “I am 
drunk with joy ", got stuck up after saying 
H am drunk which he repeated and then 
sat down suddenly amidst yells of laught* 
er. Here is the well-known speech of 
Drake (18th century M. P.) “ Behold Sir, 
another evil of this system — Not so the 
Athenian patriots Sir. I mean the Romans’ 
— Sir, I’ve lost the clue of my argument — 
Sir, I *11 sit down " (Vigorous applause). 
Lord Gardener was thanked by Parliament 
for the victory of the 1st of June, 1794. 
Though encouraged by cheers, the nervous 
lord stammered (with for more than the 
usual amount of truth) “I’m overpowered 
by the honour conferred upon me and, 
after vainly trying to add a few words, 
abruptly resumed his seat. Burke and a 
fellow-member a worthy merchant, went to 
Bristol in 1774 to thank the constituency 
for electing them. Burke, as usual, made 
an eloquent speech expressing gratitude. 
His colleague, when his turn came, simply 
stood up and said “ Gentlemen, I say ditto 
to Mr. Burke". 

While debates in the legislature are 
often acrimonious, on occasions, they lapse 
into extremes of personal abuse. The 
following incident happened in an Austra- 
lian legislature. One member reiened to 
another as unfit even to latch hts ahoea. 
When he was asked to withdraw bis 
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remark, he replied 1 withdraw what I 
said and gladly acknowledge that the 
hononrable member is quite fitted to carry 
ou) the duty 1 indicated Personal abuse 
was very usual in the Irish Parliament. 
Once, Ponsonby was being attHcked in the 
House by Martin. Martin roared ** These 
Ponsonbys are the curse of the country 
They are prostitutes personally and politi- 
cally, — (pointing to the sister of Ponsonby 
who was seated in the gallery)*— from that 
toothless old hag who is now grinning in 
the gallery — (pointing to Ponsonby) — to that 
whiteliveried scoundrel who is now shiver- 
ing in his seat Lord North has been 
praised (or his good humoured reception of 
personal attacks. Once, a vehement attack- 
er noticed that he was seemingly asleep. 
Still more angry, he shouted Even now, 
in the midst of perils, he sleeps " Lord 
North lazily opened his eyes and said 
wish to God 1 do". Alderman Sawbridge 
accompanied the presentation of a petition 
from Billingsgate with a virulent attack on 
the minister. Lord North smiled and said 
cannot deny that the Hon. Alderman 
speaks not only the sentiments but 

the vegr language of his consti- 
tuents ". On another occasion, one 
member denounced that thing called 
minister'* pointing to Lord North. North 
rose up, and patttng his big body, said 
^^To be sure. I’m a thing. The member 
says true. There is no offence. For, 

when he called me ‘'that thing called 
minister", he called me that thing which of 
all things he wishes most to be. So, I 
take it as a compliment" Disraeli was a 
master of invective. Referring to Lord 
John Russell’s budget of 1848, he declared 
"In the country, a menagerie before feeding 
time could alone give an idea of the 
unearthly yell with which it was received.” 

The personal character of ministers 
naturally gets reflected in their policy. The 
Duke of Newcastle(18th century) was 
notoriously incompetent. His simple way 
of dealing with colonial troubles was not 
to read the despatches from the colonies. 
Lord North was also ineflicient. Once, 
be was referring to the appointment of an 
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archdeacon, a meijiber wanted to know bis 
duties. The noble lord scratched his head, 
and had to send a messengef to a bishop 
to find out. TheP bishop, perhaps equally 
non-plussed, returned the answer •" An 
Archdeacon is an ecclesiatical officer who 
performs archidesconal functions." The 
strange thing was that this answer satisfied; 
the House. Pitt the Elder knew his job 
and was resolute.* He once sent a 
messenger to the Channel Fleet ordering 
it to sail on the coming Tuesday. A 
leply was returned that it was impossible 
to get It ready by that day. Pitt simply 
answered that, in that case, he would have 
to recommend to the King a Board of 
Admiralty. The fleet did sail on Tuesday. 
The Duke of Wellington's political career 
was a series of colossal errors. Autocratic 
in temperament, hej;egarded any ciiticism 
as mutiny. His impblimitoutburst when 
he was attacked by 8omSl|Htiis foUowe/s 
is characteristic : '* the meaning of 

a party if they don’t follow their leaders f 
Damn them. Let them go 1 " 

Private biographies of politicians show 
that, after all,' beneath the mystic halo of 
glory that surrounds many of them, they 
are essentially human with their own 
characteristic foibles. During the Midlothian 
campaign of 1879, at a meeting in the Corn 
Exchange, Edinburgh, Lord Airlie proposed 
a vote of thanks to the candidate, Glad- 
stone. Gladstone expressed his thanks to 
" my friend, Sir George Campbell, for the 
kind terms in which he has referred to 
me". Earl Airlie was furious and Glad- 
stone, ^is attention having been called to 
the mistake, apologised for his mistake. 
The next evening. Lord Rosebery gave a 
dinner party at Dalmeny where theXiberal 
leader was staying. Gladstone came into 
the room, and Lord Airlie stepped forward 
to greet him. Gladstone, shaking hands 
with him, enquired " Ho do you do, 
Sir George?" This time, Lord Airlie was 
nearly apoplectic, and further profound 
apologies had to be offered. The truth 
was that the two Liberal leaders Lord 
Ait lie and Sir George Campbell*^ were 
remarkably alike each other. 
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Lord Wentbury, was Lord CbaDcelior 
went out with his son**tA a ^booting party. 
A pe^eant rose. The Chanceller and his 
son both fired at it. The bird fell. There 
now ^rose an altercation between them as, 
to whose bird it was, both claiming it 
angrily. ‘Tis mine’ shouted the son with 
oath. ‘Liar and scoundrel” thundered 

Wcstbury with a stronger oath. “Tis mine 
alone!” They were kbout to exchange 

blows when it appeared that, at the same 
time the bird was killed, one of the beaters 
Was also hit and wounded. Now, another 
controversy arose between the lather and 
the son as to which of them had shot the 
man. Finally, the father declared with a 
crescendo of oaths that he had never even 
loaded his gun, much less bred from it ; 

A class mate of Sir Rufus Isaacs (later 
Lord Reading, ' Chief Justice of England 
and Viceroy of described him as 

the worst oiv^^j^oys in the school. He 
left lessoits unleani^d, shirked class work, 
* and was devoted only to mischief. He 
• . delighted also in instilling his ” wicked ways ” 
into others. He is painted as “ a 
demoniacal, mischievous imp with sparkling 
eyes who was always in disgrace or being 
caned, and, yet withal was ^ever merry and 


humourous”. The teacher would often say 
“Isaac^ you will go to the Devil”. It was 
perhaps fitting that D^vil (in the legal 
sense) came to him. 

A British politician was not scrupulous 
with regard to the grant of honours. Once, 
he was asked why he recommenced a 
Mr. X for a K. C. M. GHe pointed to a 
hole in the carpet in front of his desk 
“Do you see that?” he asked. "X wore 
out that hole when representing to me 
his claims to be knighted. Matters 
eventually reached such a pitch that I saw 
I must either give him the title qr buy a 
new carpet. So, I gave him the 

K. C. M. G.” 

Another politician loved practical jokes. 
A military review was on, and Sir Ian 
Hamilton was on a horse that had 

previously been in the bakery business. 
The politician recognising the steed suddenly 
cried ” Baker 1 ” The horse promptly 
stopped dead, and nothing could urge it 
on. The situation was getting painful,’ 
when Sir Ian, with great presence of mind, 
exclaimed within the hearing of the animal 
‘ Not today, thank you I ” The procession 
then moved on without further delay. 


ACOUSTICS OF REED INSTRUMENTS 

By Mr. R. K. VISVANATHAM, m.a., 

(Annamalai University) 


R eed instruments are very common 
both among us and the Westerners 
They are the important instruments in 
the western orchestra. It is a well-known 
fact that especially in South India Nadha- 
swaram holds a unique place in all our 
religious and social festivities. It is the 
best among the indigenous reed instruments. 
Every teonple has got a piper attached to 
it and no marriage is celebrated without 
Nadhaswaram music. Reed instruments as 
9 class are famous (or their voluminous and 
resonant sound. In some instruments metal 
feeds are used either with pipes or without 
pipes. The reed organ pipe is a metal reed 


instrument with pipes while the harmonium 
is a metal reed instrument without pipes. 
Besides nietal reeds cane reeds are also 
employed. Both single and double cane 
reeds are used. The clarionet is an example 
for a single cane reed instrument. Oboe 
and our Nadhaswaram are examples of s 
double cane reed instrument. A study of 
the acoustics of all these reed instruments 
reveals interesting details about their 
construction and tonal qualities. We shall 
see’ a few typical instruments among them. 

The reed of a harmonium is s metsl 
strip screwed down tightly at one end to e 
metal block. It is so sbsptd u to fit into 
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ui aperture made in that block. During 
its vibration the strip swings into the 
aperture and out of it with a small 
amount of clearance space. This reed 
lies between, two wind chests and 
when the appropriate stop of the 
harmonium is drawn air rushes from the 
lower to the upper wind chest setting the 
reed in vibration. The stream of air is 
then reduced into a series of separate pufTs 
because the reed alternately op^ and 
closes the aperture. A sound is then 
generated with a frequency equal to that of 
the free vibration of the reed. The pressure 
of the alternating puffs of air has very little 
influence on these stiff and rather heavy 
reeds and hence they vibrate with their 
natural frequencies. As there are no pipes 
to modify its very high upper partials its 
sound retains the cutting character. Fos 
every note in the musical scale a reed has 
been provided in the instrument. The 
construction of the reed organ pipe is 
’different. Its reed differs from that of the 
harmonium. This is purposely made to be 
too large to fit into the aperture. Hence 
it does« not swing in and out of the 
aperture but strikes against it at intervals. 
A pipe of appropriate length and shape is 
added to reinforce the vibration of the 
reed. It is this resonating pipe which 
makes the tonal quality of the organ pipe 
different from that of the harmonium. A 
striking reed is used in preference to a 
free reed, in order to have plenty of higher 
harmonics. It is these higher harmonics 
that account for the brilliance of the 
organ sound. Nowadays the reeds are 
curved at their ends so that they can come 
down with a rolling motion and cover 
gradually the aperture. They make the 
higher harmonics less prominent and thus 
makes the tone more pleasing. Bach reed 
is coupled to a resonator. The shapes of 
these resonators vary. Both cylindrical 
pipes and conical pipes are used while 
in some cases the pipes are short cones 
sarmoimted by cylinders. 

The clarionet is a aingle cane reed instru- 
ment with a pipe attached to it. This is a 
very ancient instrument. This occupies a 


unique place in the western orchestra and 
military bands. Clarionets afe made* for a 
variety of pitchy. The single teed lies 
over an opening in a mouth piece which 
is so shaped so as to fit readily between 
the player's lips It is secured to the 

mouth piece by two ligatures. The air 
from the player’s mouth of)erates the‘ reed 
and sets it in vibration It vibrates in the 
same way as the striking reed in the orgai| 
pipe. The pipe attached to the reed jin 
this instrument consists of a cylindricat 
tube in three sections with a small bell 
mouth. This pipe is made either in silver 
or wood. There a number of side holes 
made in it and keys are provided for 

operating these holes When all the finger 
holes are covered the complete column 
of air is in use an ^th e clarionet sounds its 
lowest note. For pl!ll5*W|Lfh^fff^ notes, 

* the length of the air colu^^pl^ered with the 
help of the keys The^^ftneTeed being vary 
much lighter than metal reeds easily forced to ‘ 
vibrate with frequencies quite different from 
those natural to it. The production of 

sound in this instrument can be explained 
in this way. The reed and the air column 
in the pipe form a coupled system. This 
system is maintained in vibration by the 
wind from the player’s mouth. The 

pressure of the air entering is controlled 
by the player by his cheeks while playing. 
The vibration of the reed varies the rate 
at which air enters the pipe The stream 
of air being thus reduced to a series of 
puffs sets ^the air column in the pipe in 
vibratfon. The varying pressure associated 
with this vibration in the pipe reacts on 
the reed and forces it to assume t 
frequency to the column of air in the pipe. 
It thus behaves unlike the reeds of 
harmonium and pipe organ. 

The action of a double reed instrument 
is slightly different. The two reeds are 
bound together at their roots leaving an 
orifice at their free ends. After inserting 
this piece into the conical pipe the player 
holds it in his month and blows air into 
it. The reeds then beat against each other 
end vibrate. They alternately open and 
close the aperture. The varying pressure 
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• ConimuiiicAted to the coltxina of air in the 

ptpef'In these instruments conical pipes 
«re used instead ol cylintlrical pipes. The 
air oolumn also vibrates and the pitch of 
the resultinff sound is settled by the air 
column. The coupling between the reed 
*,and pipe must be tight ; otherwise the 
reed * will escape from its bondage and 
Vibrate with its natural frequency. The 
/•quack” heard sometimes when an unskil- 
Ittl player plays on the Nadhaswaram is 
due to the natural vibration of the reed. 
The conical pipe will be provided with said 
boles. Different notes are played by 
covering these side holes appropriately 
The pipe in the Nadhaswaram will be 
from two to two and a half feet long. 
The longer the pipe the lower will be 
its • sruti * or Starting jpoint in the musical 
scale. The pi|^ej,j»#ihade either in wood 
or, metal. metals ‘ 

usually, chosen Tf*Nvood is taken a close 

’ grained wood is preferred In South India 
•*Acha” wood is taken. The pipe usually 
contains twelve side holes eight in one line 
and the remaining four being distributed on 
both sides of this line near the bottom. 
Only seven holes are used for fingering. 
The others are intended ' to regulate the 
^ pitch of the instrument. 

The tonal qualities of these reed 
instruments depends upon a number of 
factors. The air column, the meterial and 
shape of the pipe are the m^jor factors 
controlling the quality. Since the clarionet 
pipe is cylindrical with one end closed, the 
tones possible form an odd harmonic series. 
In the case of oboe and Nadhaswaram the 

• possible tones form a full harmonic series 
as their pipes are conical. This difference 
in shape of the pipes of the clarionet and 
oboe Is mainly responsible for the diflerence 
in the tonal qualities of the clarionet family 
and oboe family. If the clarionet is over- 
blown the hrst overtone obtained is the 
twelfth above the prime and not the octave 
as in the case of oboe and Nadhaswaram, 
Hence a sufficient number of tide holes 
and keys must be provided in the clarionet 
to bridge this gap. The bell-shaped end 


is* the next important factor. Its influence 
diminishes when several of the lower note 
holes are open. The widening out of the 
pipe at the bell end has been found to 
introduce, even parti als to a certain extent 
which are absent in the case of clarionet 

and to reinforce them in the case of 

Kadhaswaram and oboe It has also been 
found to reduce the intensity of the 
higher partial tones. The more important 
influence is that it helps to radiate the 
sound more efflciently in the atmosphere. 
The way in which the material of the pipe 
affects the tonal quality is not yet 

completely understr)od. Though theoreti- 
cally the air column and the reed alone 
form the vibrating system, ejq^eriment has 
shown that if the walls of the pipe are 

sound absorbent there is a slight lowering 
dof pitch as compared with a rigid wall. 
*More than this effect the tone is made 
weak and heavily damped if the walls are 
sound absorbent. Much oT the energy of 
the player is used up in setting up vibra- 
tion in the walls instead of the column of 
air. So efficiency in the production of 
of sound goes with metal pipes richer than 
with wooden pipes It has also been 
found that the more rigid the walls are the 
greatest is the possibility of the pipe having 
marked natural frequencies. This leads to 
and enhancement of notes in certain regions 
of the scale and thus the quality is 
affected. Nadhaswaram seems to have no 
parallel to it in its tonal quality among the 
indigenous instruments It possesses a 
highly pleasing and rich sound. It c.an be 
heard distinctly even at great distance, It 
is said that Carnatic music owes not a 
little to this instrument for its preservation. 
Ragas, the peculiar feature of the Carnatic 
music, can be played for hours together in 
this instrument without becoming stale. Its 
influence on other kinds of instrumental 
music and vocal music has become consi- 
derable in recent times. Above all H is 
the only indigenous instrument that Alls 
the ears of large meases of people with 
ktgh class music. 
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GOLDEN JUBILEE 

• OF * 

G. A. NATESAN & CO. 


' I HE tradition of a house of liteiature, 
I so common in England, represented 
by such well'known names as Longmans, 
Murray, and Macmillan, is yet to grow in 
India. It is something of a rarity, therefoie, 
ior a firm of publishers in this country to 
display an unbroken record of steady 
progress for fifty years and to show 
evidence of continuing vitality. It is rarer 
still for the founder of an institution 
to live to participate in its Golden Jubilee. 
Mr. G. A. Natesan, head of the publishing 
house of Natesan’s, is by all accounts 
singularly fortunate in this respect: and it 
is but fitting that such a unique record 
should be commemorated by the generous 
public in a manner worthy of the occasion^ 

A public address was presented to 
Mr. Natesan m commemoration of this 
unique occasion, at a meeting held at the 
Ranade Hall, Mylapore, Madras under the 
presidency of the Hon ble Mr. Justice 
N. Chandrasekhara Iyer on Saturday the 
12th July when eloquent tributes were 
paid to Mr. Natesan on his fifty years’ 
record of service through his publishing 
house. 

The function was organised by an 
influential “Golden Jubilee Committee” 
consisting of Mr. T. Sundara Rao Naidu, 
the Mayor, Mr. S. Ramaswami Naidu, the 
Sheriff, Mr. T. R. Venkatarama Sastri, C I.E , 
Mr. C R. Srinivasan, Editor, the Swadesa- 
mttran, Mr. K. Balasubramania Iyer, 
Advocate. Professor K. Swaminathan. 
Mr. R K. Murthi, Director, T. A. Taylor 
& Co., and others and was attended by 
several prominent citizens including mem- 
bers of the Bench and Bar, businessmen, 
journalists, educationists, and leaders of 
pditical parties, Along with the address 
which was enclosed in a beautifully 
designed gold inlaid frame was also presented 
a Souvenir in the shape of a tastefully 
bound volume giving an account of the 
works published by the firm during the 
last five decades, 
ss 


Proposing Mr Justice Chandrasekhara Iyer 
to the Chair, Mr. T. R. Venkatarama Sastri 
expressed the hope that the function would 
help Mr. Natesan to recover his usui^ 
health and to be again his old self and 
live to see the Diamond Jubilee of the 
firm aPo celebrated. 

MESSAGES 

Mr. C. R. Srinivasan, Secretaiy of the 
Golden Jubilee Committee then read 
mt*ssages received for the occasion from 
Mrs. Sarjoini Naidu, .Sjt. C Rajagopal* 
achariar and others These and extracts 
from letters and telegrams subsequently 
received are recorded herein : 

Srimati, Naidu, • »**To my 

dear old fnond Natenau and 'i/yiUh'orkers ; Cordial 
greetings and < ongratuIatn>naon ilffcy gdldea 
years of steadfast national service.” 

Dr, C. Nnjagopizlachari, New fitlhi: “ .... my 
oongralulations and presence m spirit.” .. . You have 
scon m your lifo.linio Indian Indepandenee and a 
Parliamentary Act lecognislng and establiahuig it. 

Anmofi hamnlarliV} : In India the tradition 
of a house of literature is still rare. Tliat domain 
was for long the, monopoly of Hoglish oonoerns. 
Pf laio numerous publishing ventdres have sprung 
up. It is too early to say how many of them 
will show the sturdiness of strength and vitality so 
essential for continuance, growth and permanonoe* 

One such enduring and commendable venture 
ia that of the House of Naiesan’s, probably the 
earliest and undoubtedly the sturdiest pioneer in 
this Held. Dorn in the twilight of the late 
eighties which marked the passing away of the 
old and the birth of the new atomic century, it 
was e courageous experiment that only the 
exuberant optimism of Mr. Natesan and his iron 
determination could have pushed ahead and 
brought It to the success it lias been, to take its 
place, an honoured place, not only in the . 
Province but in the entire national l^e of the 
country. 

It aimed from the start at a high quality and 
oertain unique featuree such as the popular, 
handy and within easy reach of every man, lives 
of prominent national leaders and foreign friend 
of India, their speeches and writiom, brochures 
on topioid economic, social and pofitioal issues. 
But above all, the ooncentratien of politisal 
subjeots at that formative growth of the fre^na 
movement in the country, no doubt contributed 
very largely to its general progress. 

- Himself an active end prominent politician at 
the time, Mr. Nateean was in a position to 
farther the maturing of Indian politics tbroogh 
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thif vital arm h« had so pouvirfully and efTectively 
developed in the nature of a steady flow of 
literaiitve. • 

Thii was further ro-«nforced by the inauguration 
of the Indian Review which has found on 
abiding place araong the notional journals of the 
country through nearly half a century of 
uninterrupted servioe. 

The coramomoration of the Golden Jubilee of 
**lihe Hodse ofNateean*s is also the celebration of a 
iigpiifltoant epoch in Indians, history. It can be no 
accident that it coinrides with the dawn of 
Indians freedom. In fort it is this realisation 
winch 18 the most fitting tribute to the service 
done by the institution of Mr. Natesan. One can 
but say on this happy ocoasion 

**LoQg live the House of Natesan *s.** 

(Kfir* JW. Visvemvarayya^ Bombay “Wann felici* 
tations on occasion of Golden Jubilee of your 
Firm. Public good has ever been your aim.* * 

Rt, Hon'hle Dr. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru^ 
ARahafxid in a letter .addie»aed to the GoUUn 
Jubilee (*ommiUee ' "I have had the pleasure of 
knowing him — my old and respected friend Mr. G. 
A. Natesan— for about HfT# years during whioh I 
have hold him in Tegord for his devotion 

to the publio nis balanced judgment and 

pregressive viewt>. .. firm of Messrs. G. A. Natesan 
& Co.i i$ well known in all parts of India It 
has issued very useful literature from time 
to time. I trust the firm will have an 
uninterrupted suooetsful career in future. As 
fegards Mr. Natesan himself 1 desire to convey 
to him through you my sincere wishes for his 
long life and prosperity.*^’ 

Sir T. V ijayaraghavacharifat Sandui * ** You 

wore a pioneer m the field when, you started your 
undertaking and you have done work which hag 
not only been of profit to the firm, but also of 
benefit to the public. 1 trust that you will live 
long so that you might be an elder in the field 
to people who follow you.” 

Sir 0. P. Ramasxpami Aiyar, Trivamlrum i I 
wish the function all success.” 

Pandit H. N. Kunzm^ AlMiahad : ” Those of 

ttf who were young, when a wave of nationalism 
■wept over India after the partition of Bengal 
remember with gratitude the valuable literature 
bearing on Indian political, social and economio 
questions published by your firm. You wore the 
one man whom we looked up to in those days 
•for biographies of our political leaders and the 
books that we needed to develop and sustain our 
nationalism.” 

Jifr. K. M. Munehi, Bon^y : Hearty 

ooagratulatioBS on your Golden Jubilee. Wish you 
loiig and arduous public serviose«*' 

Dr, Banhidananda Sinha, Banehi: ** Heartiest 
fMioitations and good wishes.** 

Proif^ A. R. Wadiot Qwaliari ”How pleased I 
•no aa an old friand of yours to see you 
Iwnoursd. It is not given to all to work for 
fifty yean in aa unstable a line as joumatlsm. 
That you have suooeeded speaka venunsa for 
^ur grit and iotaUigeooe,** 


Sir R. K. Shanmukham CheUy t “ 
us learnt our first lessons in publio affairs 
through the interesting publications made by 
the firm.*’ 

Hon. Dr. T. 8. S. Rajan : “ Let me take ibis 
occasion for expressing my heart*felt appreciation 
of the good services which Mr. Natesan' hae doen 
to the publio of this Province.'* 

Hr. Sir Rm. Alagappa OheUiar : ** It is 

difficult to think of this firm without at the 

same time thinking of its illustrious sponsor, 

Mr. Natesan himself and his two well-known sons 
Ambi and Chandru who have done so much for 
the building up of this concern and who can 
rightly take a pride upon their achievement.' . . . 

I am also very happy to join in the tributes 
being paid to one of our nestors of Indian 

Politics. To Natesan belongs the rare distinction 
of having been among the first of the Magi to 
herald the rise of the great Sun of India— to 
discover and interpret the light of its dawn in 
distant South Africa.’^ , 

Jlfr. M. A. Srinivaean, Priine Minister, Qwalior, 
** Warmest congratulations and regards.** 

Mr. n. Oopala Reddi, Mininter for Finance, Madras : 
4* Mr. Natesan's services for the Province, especially 
tn the field of journalism and publications is 
unique and is excelled by none. The Indian 

Review under Mr. Natesan's editorship served 

India's cause for decades and has taken its place 
among the best journals of the country. It is 
indeed fitting that a publio address is being 

presented to this savant and veteran. I wish 
the function grand success. 

Hon. T. S. Avmanhnqam, MinUtcr Madras; 

“While eongrtulatiog you for your Bervi^e8 to the 
country till now, I wish you a long and happy 
life of further service to the country.” 

Dewan Bahadur K. S. Ramaswami Sastriar, 

Retired Judge i ” ..The Firm has rendered 

peerless servioe to the cause of India's ancient 
culture and also to the cause of the dissemination 
of modem knowledge in diverse directions. ** 

Mr. E. A. Heath, Director, P. Orr Je Some 
expressed his “ • great pleasure in oonnatulating 
Mr. G. A. Natesan on the commemoration of the 
Golden Jubilee of bis firm and trust that It will 
continue to prosper.” 

Afr. B. W. Batchelor, Binny A- Co., Madras t 
Wishes “to send hjs best wishes for suceess 
of the function and the future of the Company.** 

Dr. P. V. Pathy, Bombay in a vnre to 
Mr. Manian Natesan: “Congratulations, Golden 
Jubilee. My homages to your venerable father.** 

Chief Justice 2*. M. Krishnaswami Airnr, Trivaiu 
drum: “Permit me to associate myself with you 
In conveying to Mr. Natesan the doe meed of 
tbenkfhl appreoietton and sinoere eougretulations 
for the giMt good work done by his Firm and 
sinoere congratulations end good wishes on the 
oeossion of its Golden TubSm** 

Mr NtikanPsrumal, Bditor^tn-Charge, »Th§ Whip,** 
Calcutta t “1 take it a j^vfloge to offot you my 
bumble end respectful coogratatatiom. ... I 
myself have besfi reading from chfkfimod <Uy« 
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my fint leBsons on Indian affam, from the 
mmiuse you have published Equally, tbousahds 
iQ thu country are indebted to you for the very 
valuable books that your Pubh^ng House had 
been putting forth during the last luUf a century 
with commendable enterprise.*' 

Mr. O. Solomon^ Secretary ^ Y M O.A , Madras 
“Heartiest congratulations and best wishes for the 
future of the firm " 

Mr. D V. Oundapput Bangalore “As I think of 
the Golden Jubilee of the great firm built up by 
your patriotic impulse and power of organuation, 
the words of Morley come to my mind “ The 
great publisher is a sort of Mmister of Letters, 
and 18 not to be without the qualities ol a 
statesman “ 1 am grateful to recall how as a 
student I profited from your ministry It vias 
given to you to be the pioneer in the production 
of what may be called our Nationalist literature 
How greatly wo are indebted to your enterprise 
for the education of the public in Congress ideas 
and ideals, how very much your work has 
contributed to* our lultural renaissance, and how 
vastly a good many oi our leading public ligures 
are your debtors for the position they are able 
to hold m the eyes of the public are matters 
beyond cedculation “ • 

Sir SanlcT Lallt New Detln “Congratulates 
Mr O A Natesan and his firm for thoir continued 
success and prays for greater success m years 
to come,” 

Mr R Balasundafatn, hihtor, ** Doodle ’* and ‘SSw 
News” “On this occasion, Sir, let me offer ray 
smoere prayer that the sons of.Rao Bahadur Natesan 
would oibry on the sublime work started by the 

f ;reBt father, m the same spirit of love for 
ndia and service to its past holy Sages." 

Mr R bwaminatha Ayijar, Retd Headmasteu 
Kurnlakonam “ You have indeed been in the past 
50 years mmistering to the varying tastes, desires 
and aims of the Reading Public both here and 
abroad by your wonderfully varied articles, notes 
fluid publiuitions, large and small It speaks 
volumes for your nice perception of what the 
public would naturally desire to know as well as 
what kind of knowledge they should value most 
and also for your wonderful capacity to 
accomplish what you design 

Lala Sir Shrt Ram, New Delhi “Please accept 
my heartiest oongratulatioas on the Golden Jubilee 
of the establishment of your Firm Ma> it gu 
on progressmg from sucess to success " 

Mr. G R, Venkatram, Editor, “ New India ", 
Benares “Mr O. A Natesan— aud who m South 
India does not know of lus great patriotism and 
noble services to the country for half a century* 
has enriched the public life of our country 
in so ' many ways that it is hardly possible 
for the public to express their gratitude to 
hun adequately. The Firm bearing his name 
is indeed a standing monument to 1^ noble and 
satflees ssrvtoes to the oational cause, and nob 
in bfo and service that Mr Natesan has already, 
bes^ for half a century, 1 and my colleagues 
wli^ faim many ynore yesua of such happy and 
Mtfiil lifo. Be IS lodosd a gfoifous son of India." 


Mr. M. ChalapaBi% ** National Herald * 

Lucknow “1 want to pay my tribute, among 
others, to you for the uplqua iservioe ypp 
rendered to the puj^hiog business and for your 
oontnbution to the pubuc life of Madras 
esteem is widely felt among foiends in the several 
parts of the country among peopis wlio have 
known you and of your woik, and J think you 
should know how much we feel we we indebted 
to you As a student of many years ip Madrsn 
and as a young journalist, I owe my pphiioal 
education to you, however induectly, and I f^sel 
grateful " 

Pro/ D V Gokhate, Poona “All those who 
know the intrinsic contribution of the Indtan 
Ret tew to the advancement of our mother country 
will join with full hearts m celebrating the 
Golden Jubilee of the Review and wishing it a 
greater success Wo will not forget your 

contribution through the Rtuew to the advance* 
ment of India and take this opportunity to wish 
you health and many prosperous years to come 
to guide the New Indio." 

After conveying the greetings and 
goodwishes of frienjds and admirers from 
far and near Mr f»rjipivasan went on 

to observe 

Before I take seat, lot me take this opportunity 
of adding my tribute to the worthy firm founded 
by Mr G A Natesan As Mr Venkatarama Sastriar 
pointed out, it is rarely given to a man to see 
the cause ho has laboured for prosper, and to 
see his own firm which he lumself founded, 
celebrate its Golden Jubilee 

Mr Natesan's work has to be judged from the 
background of the conditions under wbn h ho 
began At that time, it requir^ veiy great 

courage to forge a path for himself and found an 
institution which we think to*day is tiie best of 
Its type It may bg said that after all, it is only 
a business that he has founded and m the 

success of that business, he has also contrived for 
the success oi the cause fur which that business 
has stood so far I may, however, point out 

that there is a vital distinction between the art 
of publicity nnd the art of public ation The art 
of publicity may merely make men great but the 
art or publication can also make great men 
greater And it requires a genius, a , gift, 
to discover talent which is budding up* and 
to place the fruits of that talent before 
the pTOple m order that the best m the readers 
can be harnessed to the servino of the motherland. 
Having made so many men great, surely it is 
the duty of people who have profiled by bis 
service, to make him also great , and it is to show 
our mark of esteem and good will towaids him that 
we have met here to day to present this address, 
a very humble address, which is but a very 
small appreciation of his services. 

presentation ok address 
The Chairman then railed upon Mr. 
S Ramuwami NaidU; Sheriff of Madras, 
to read the address on behalf of '^many 
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friends in India and ab/dp'*" The follow- 
ing is the text of the address which was 
enclosed in a beautiful ^old inlaid frame 
and presented to Mr Natesan 

To ^fr G A Nutemn, (Fountlcr ami Proprutor 
O, A, NaUmn <t To, and JJditort 'I In Indian 
Review) Madrue 

Sir, 

» On behalf ot your numoroiu Inonds and 
•dmirerH, it ui our pleasure and pnvilogo to 
fehoitatd you on tho ocoanton of tho Golden 
Jululee of the Firm that bears your lionoured 
name 

Founded on Gie Vijayodasami Day in 1897, the 
Firm of G A Natogan A Ck> has Ilouiished those 
dfty years under your fosteim^ oaro From 
this fountam head has flowed and sfill (ontmues 
to flow a stoady stieam of books and parnphiots, 
handy and roadahle biographies of oniinont Indians 
Mid irtetids of India, tho spuedioH and writingn 
of many among them, CoDgiess Presidential 
Addresaes, bnuhuies on oionomio, {lolituai suiial 
and edii titioual problems, books on Hindu 
Dharnm an I on Indian saints and on tlio World 
Teaohers of roligtous and abridgments and 
translations of our am lonyb ’ c liwsn s sac red and 

secular This output^^y^-'^oading matter and youi 
ever puivttuul ^&lt«aiiy sided monthlj thoi/i/ci» 
Rei>iei( have sbHwas u inodiurn of popular 
education for two gem rations ol Indians 
Fifty yoors ago, there was little public sfiirit in 
India, as indeed throughout Asia, ami tho 
continual stream of literature that has emanated 
from your iMriu has fostered a spirit of patriotism 
and devotion to our national heritage which has 
stood us 111 good stead dutiiig tlu storniv years 
we liave passed through Vour public atioiH liave 
been iti part the cause uud iii^ pait the c >nsc 
i^uenou of the nations renaissamt It is matter 
lor pitde and tliankfulness that the giuwth and 
progress id tho coiintiv us a whole Many ot us 
who are present hoie ha\o Ik n brought up on 
tho nourishing indk ot patiiotu lileiatun which 
issued fnim >cmr pubhshmg bouse 

A pionec^r in the public ation of patriotic 
literature vour e\aiiip1o has been tcdlowed by 
many others with \aiving hcucicss, a fact which 
must be u souiio of grout joj to >ou 
To ha\i tuumlod a I'inii ot this lienaiKont 
oliaractor, to ha\e guided many >oung anloiit 
minds in the pursuit of culture and patriotism 
and sustumed then public spirit for fifty years — 
Mid abo\e all to sei^ tho Ooldeu Jubilee of the 
‘Firm you fuumlcd -is a rare good fortune in which 
we bearlily lejxce and on which wo fohcitate 
you with e(|uul hearlinoss. 

We pmv that the institution \ou ha\e built up 
With HtitU Ion mg laro and doNotion nia\ long 
oontmue to serNo the public and ibat it may 
wtsu proNc a source ot prospentv and pride to 
your successom 

With best wishes for the future of your Firm 
Mid Ibr youi own health and bappmess, 

We remain 
Sir, 

YOUR MANY FRIENDS 
IN INDIA AND ABROAD 


f AHatTSF 194^ 

The Chairman: "Gentlemen^ uloiig with 
the address is beinff presented to Mr Natesan 
what is called " A Golden Jubilee Retrospect," 
a booklet written by Mr B Natesan. You 
will see from the wrapper itself that it is 
really a Golden Jubilee Number, and its 
contents are vety interesting and give the 
history of the firm vis^a vts the political 
progress of this land The booklet is also 
presented to Mr Natesan " 

Mr Natesan was then garlanded profusely 
amidst loud and continous cheering The 
Chairman was also garlanded 

MR JUSTICE N. CHANDRASEKARA IYER’s 
SPEECH 

The Chairman then procteded: "It 
IS a happy occasion on which we have 
met — for celebrating the Golden Jubilee 
of the firm founded by our talented friend 
G A Natesan The firm has to its 
credit a unique record of achievement In 
fact, its history is closely interwoven with 
the history of the fight for India’s freedom 
It IS a remarkable coincidence, indeed, that 
the Golden Jubilee should synchronise with 
the India Independence Bill, whicif places 
us at the thieshold of freedom f6r which 
our most distinguished leaders have worked 
for decades It is no tall claim when we 
assert that G A Natesan is: Co, has 
played a large part in helping the progress 
of Indian Nationalism by undertaking the 
publication of cheap political literature and 
making it available even to the poorer 
classes amongst us It is not alone in the 
field of politics that such good work has 
been" done by the firm Education, social 
reform, economic development — have all 
received equal attention at its hands. It 
IS indeed difficult to exaggerate the 
magnitude^ or usefulness oT the services 
rendered to the country’s cause by 
G A Natesan & Co 

As pointed out in the Address, all of 
us have every reason to be proud that 
this firm has bad such a useful career ever 
since it was founded and is still going 
strong. Of course, the credit for tb» goes 
to our friend Mr Natesan who took to 
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business at a time when it was Qot 
considered fashionable and who strove hard 
to make a success of the job he undertook 
on his shoulders. With the help of 
numerous friends and well-wishers m all 
ranks of hie, high and low, he has achieved 
remarkable success in his undertaking 
He has brought to the discharge of his 
task unremitting industry and great energy 
as well as caution, tact and wise discretion. 
He has utilised these virtues to the fullest 
advantage and the result is that he has 
built up a prosperous business for himself 
and at the same time can lay just claim 
to, having fostered the cause of all progressive 
movements in India converging towards 
nationalism and general cultural renaissance 

One quality in Mr Natesan deserves 
special mention He has a tiue genius 
for friendship He has friends in ever)C 
class of society and among men of all 
shades of opinion Though a Moderate in 
politics, he is as patriotic as a full blooded 
'nationalist He has maintained friendly 
relations with men as removed from each 
other in their outlook and ideologies as 
Gandhi find Sivaswami Ayyar, Nehru and 
C. P. Ramaswami Ayyar He has been 
able to do this because of his personal 
loyalties and his sincere attachment to those 
whom he has chosen as his friends He 
may differ from them strongly and quarrel 
with them in private, but he would never 
allow a word to be said against them in 
public. Deep and abiding loyalty to 
persons and causes as well as 
gratitude for kindnesses received are the 
hallmarks of true culture. But it is sad to 
reflect that in the stress and the hurry and 
the turmoil of these times and the severe 
competitive struggle for existence which 
we have now to wage constantly if one 
is to exist, these virtues, also, are increas- 
ingly becoming rare. 

Let me wind up by congratulatieg the 
firm on its bright record and Mr Natesan 
for the success that has been his. Let us 
all fervently hope that in the evening of 
hie life be will enjoy health and happiness 


ki 

and that his entdfpirising sons Manian and 
Chandran who have already t|ken the reins 
of the business iq their hands will cofitinue 
the work in the same spirit as their father 
and make the firm a centre of ever-mbreas- 
ing usefulness to themselves and the 
motherland. In the yeats to come there is 
plenty of scope for such work, if India if 
to take its proper place in the vanguard of 
progress And we really need patriotic 
businessmen in larger numbe;akthan at present. 
Enlightened sell interest is quite compatible 
with sincere and earnest endeavour for 
common good. Man)^ of our young men 
can take Mr. Natesan's career as an 
example and bend their intellects and 
energies to business careers, prohtable to 
themselves and beneficent to the public '' 

MR NAIESAN'S RFl'LY 

Mr. Mayor, Mr. Mr. C. R* 

Srinivasan, Mr. Chand ^vkiara Ayyar, 
Mrs. Rukmini Devi and friends. 

In t>ho proHdit utato ot iny health, I iiod it 
eKtreinely dUlu ult to give adei^uate oxprenBioii to 
my levlmga ot gratitude to all those who have 
I>romobed and puiticipated id this fuuotioa 1 
realise how luagnitKont has been the tribute to 
the small sorvuos which the Firm that 
bears my name has rondored to the political, 
social and economic devolufouent of the country, 
it is one rnuie illustration ot the old saying 
‘ how little tho HC4r\ico and how rich the regard.' 
From my college days 1 have always reckoned 
it among other things as tho good loituuu ol my 
life that X have been able to lonlud the lasting 
IneiidshipH ot Indiana and Kurofieanu who have 
contributed not a little to the success ot my 
enterprise 

Though this IS quite a joyous occasion, so far 
as I am concornod, I should be less than human 
if I fall to mention to you the sad i ecolloutioiis 
that come to my mind My good and beloved 
brother Vaidyaraman who helped mo to staH the 
business and almost saendeed his health in 
watching its progress from day to day , iSriruvosa • 
Sastn and K b Karnauathan who toiled for two 
successive years m piloting the Indian Hvvuw , 
V. C Ueshai hariar, (X Venkataranga Bao and 
C. V. Muniswaim lyor who took more than an 
ordinary interest in advancing me and the 
interests of my lirm , Prof Kangaohariai my never 
failing adviser, V. Krishnaswami Iyer with whom 
1 was associated in aU the activities of the day 
— «11 these and many others have a claim to the 
toibuies that have been paid to the aervice which 
my Firm is said to have rendered. On this 
occasion I also recall to my mind the inspiring 
association and influence of leaders Uks 
Swami Vivekaoanda, QokhaSc, Sir Phiroae fitoh 
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If0ht«> Dr. Audio Beoaot,* iir Diosbftw Wooha. 
Blr Wllllatn Wedderbum and that salat among 
Bllglliihmea— 0 « F Andrews. 

It i# hardly neoessary fort me to mention my 
wary early contact and abiding friendship with 
IMatma Qandhi, Sir P B. Btvaswami Aiyer 
Mr. G. Rajagopalacliariar. Sir C. P Ramaswami 
Xyar» and Mr T R. Venkatarama Sastriar 

Aaother factor that ii> ohiefiy responsible for 
‘4)ba little success my Firm was able U> achieve has 
bean my good fortune m getting faithful and devotod 
Miistants May 1 now iuni to acknowledge publicly 
tty great indebtedness to one who joined my Finn 
ihirtyftve years ^p and who has given all that 
Is bmi and noble ''In htm to further the progress 
of my business 1 may be pardoned on an 
ooeasion like this to single him out and mention 
Mr* B Natesan os the chief prop of my Firm» 
Whosa character has been a greater asset to me 
than even his literary ability and abounding 


geaerosiiy. 

Friends, perhaps it is time 1 bring these deaulioiy 
remarks to a close Twentj^five years ago I was 
the recipient of a Public Address on the occasion 
of the Silver Jubilee of the Jnduin Heview In 
this very Hall, fourteen years ago under the 
pfesldenoy of the lato^menteii Rt. Hon Sastri, 

I was preseniedmitffiA Public Address felicitating • 
me on tne oompWiitfeV of iny sixtieth year , and it is 
now hardly four years since 1 received congratu 
» latloas on mj 7 let Birthday in this very Hall 
midw tlie presidency of Dr Sir A Laksbmanaswami 
‘ Mudaliar, the Vice Chanoellor of our University 
And to day, under the same roof, 1 find 1 am 
the redpient of yet another token of your kind- 
ness and generosity. What greater reward could 
oDe Idle me expect at the hands of his fellow 
eonatryroen ? I feel 1 have not lived my life m 
vain. 1 can only pray that in* the few years that 
Providence may xouohsafe me I may not in 
gnyway prove myselt unworthy of the ovorwheb 
ming kindness and afTection that have been 
Heaped on mo from the beginning of my career. 
This handsome souvenir you hav o given mo to day 
is oertamly a source of groat piide to me And 
to my sons 1 would say, my dear boys, lemember 
this IS a warning to you so to conduct yourselves 
as to deserve the good will and the affection of 
Idl my good friends. 


VOTB OF THANKS 

Mr. K, Balasobramania Iyer, proposing a 
4 vote of thanks to the chair, began by 
rending Dr. Sir Alagappa Chettiar's message 
which was just then handed to him 
Alter reading the message, be went on 
to say : 

On this happy ocesaion, let ua Arst of all 
eonvey to Mr Natesan out hope and our heart- 
WM idsbes that he wUI soon recover his normal 
iMiillh and that the Diamond Jubilee of his firm 


will be oetebratsd and that he will lemate ki 
ffODd health to see the celebration, here pensIMy' 
Fo this very hall, or ebewhere It me 

peculiar pleasure to join in this eetebiatiom oJthO 
Golden Jubilee, because I happen to be a aan of 
one of his intimate and prihmpai fideaib. I am 
sure that hts spirit will be this evenl^. 

and all of us who know him, ars sure that & 
was not a quiet and calm spint but an emotional 
spint and that if possible, it can manifest itself 
now and jom this function, with his reiatioim 
and others. 

1 am also happy that all of us who have come 
here to celebrate the function because Mr. NaUvan 
has rendered unique services to the cause of 
Indian nationalism and to the cause of the spread 
and promotion of uur classical literature. On the 
latter, 1 would lay special emphasis. His first 
and foremost service was he printed and published 
copies of a Bhagavat Qita translatioa and circulated 
them throughout the country — the translation was 
made by Dr Besant The message of GRa 
was brought home to all our countrymen by tl^ 
great service. He has als<) translated and pub- 
lished many more classics like the Mfhabharatha, 
the Ramayana, the Bhagavatha, and others. It 
IS on this latter piece of service that 1 would lay 
apeoial emphasis, both on my owu behalf and on 
behalf of many friends bercj because it is this 
rare work that has not been done by many 
pieviously, and it has fallen to the lot of 
Mr Natesan to do it. 1 am happy for this reason 
and I am sure many of his friends who are here 
would personally express their sense of joy op 
this oceasion 1 am afraid the strength of 
Mr Natesan’i heart is not equal to that of his 
body, because my feeling is that he /eels more 
ill than what he really is Many friends come and 
tell him that he is really ill and there are many 
friends who are interested in him, and therefore 
they come and tell him like that, a^so 1^ 
feels sometimes that he is more ill than what be 
really is. 1 am glad the doctor is here to 
testify to it that he is not so ill as he thinks 
he is. Therefore, 1 am sure the good wishes of 
lUl his friends will hearten him to do more 
work especially to bis firm 

1 am thankful to all of you, firiends, for haviiui 
assembled here on this ocoiuMoii tn tnefa nimbttC* 
It IS not right on our pert thnt we sho^ pin. 
long Urn function, lest it should gi^ trouble to 
Mr. Natesan by having to sit here longer hi 
absolutely necessary {Loud ckssrs) 

Before tbe meeting terminnhed the 
workmen of the firm of Nateeen^g kd bf 
one Kennappe Madaliar who bed givvo 
seven and iorty years to the service of (be 
Company, presented fruits and Bowers end 
garlsoded the three proprietors Mr. NatesiiA 
senior and bis two sons, Maniaii md Owdrsn, 



^«YEARS OF PATRIOTIC- LjTERATURfl 

By Mr. S. THYA^GARAJAN * ^ 


^'^HERE wis a noble qelebration in 
I Madras, when glowing tributes were 
{»iid to Mr. G. A. Natesan for helping 
ibe growth of Indian nationalism through 
his publications^ The occasion was the 
golden jubilee of his Rrm which publishes 
Thg Indian Rtoiew. The Sheriff of Madras, 
an oSice which Mr. Natesan himself had 
once Rtled with grace and honour, presented 
him with a public address. 

Fifty years is a long span of mortal life 
to look back upon. Young Natesan took 
his degree from the Presidency G)llege 
about the year 1894; and at a time when 
the mania for*Government service had such 
a bold on young men, especially of the 
small community of Tamil Brahmins in the 
South to which he belonged he boldly 
struck out a line for himself as printer 
and publisher. He soon became an 
important figure among the secondary 
atrata of our public men in those formative 
ye^irs of our politics. In the altered political 
set-up of the present day and in the 
revolutions that have come over both 
the printing and the publishing worlds, 
it is difficult to appreciate the courage 
of a young man who set out fifty 
years ago, with but a little patrimony 
aided by enormous courage, to educate 
the public on the lives and teachings 
of India's statesmen, judges, saints. Not 
only that. He was the first to 
populsfisn Indian sacred literature. And 
all , this amazing welter of literary and 
patrti^ output w^ priced low enough to 
retch the common man. In this way his 
InBuence was far and away greater than 
timt of those who in high-heeled cothurnus 
itrode across the footlights of our national 
ffieatre in those early years. 

VARIBD ZNTSftSSTS 

And die further noteworthy points about 
Mr* If ileiin are the wide catholicity of hie 
ktOnsie, the range of bis frlend^i^ and 
^ wHIi wdilcfa he 

Lvofmed hUd waf kilo the Ooiffideflce of 
Urn and the lb#* the gawky unsoda} 


manners of many otherwise ewoellent pubtle 
workers were never his. Since his coUege.dsys 
he had developed a breezy seU^Coohdeiice mid 
the spirit of undagging devotion to public 
causes. The many who were fed prlmaribr.. 
on his 'Vreview '* and the crop of wlir 
used to be called Nateean’s national 
literature can never forget bow prodigal Be 
was in serving the cause of '-the country* 
He was long the treasurer of the South’ 
African Indian Fund that fed in Its own 
way the stream of the passive resistSnco 
movement launched by the Mahatma. t 
well remember even today how we all had 
huddled together one day in 1915 to hear 
the great hero from South Africa, then in 
his Indian toga, with the turban on hik 
head, preaching cross-le|ged from Mr# 
^Natesan's upstairs hall >ts||fs businein 
premises. Politics had n^^made^ any 
differences to his friendships or his devotion ' 
to any worth-while public cause. He had 
been closely associated with national leaders 
of every hue and colour; and should he 
devote the evening of his days to hand tis 
down his reminiscences, we shall have 
stories of absorbfhg interest aboulf Gokhale, 
Mehta, Tilak, Dinshaw Wacha, Beaant, Sasiri, 
Krishnaswami Iyer, Wedderburn. Andrews 
and Mahatma Gandhi, not to prolong the lict 
unduly. He has now overtaken by threS 
years the psalmist's allotted span of human 
life. Yet neither In his gait, nor in his 
conversation, nor yet again in his bubbling 
enthusiasm for humanitarian causes wobld 
he yield the palm to any many ye||| 
younger than he. An unBaggibg 
devotioo to work, combined with a keen 
eye for business, the soft word to any 
one, the avoidance of the tendency to 
snatch the last word in a conversstioii ; on 
the other hand meticulous regard for bis 
own work, his respect for others and their 
SQSciptibtiities : these hkve been among the 
secrets of a long lUe of useful pnt^ 
labour. 

PATRIOTIC FAMILY 

lil ji ssns thil In 

ment lightened ihi 
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btlMiittt for hiol. One of theca was 
Mcrettry of* the last session of the 

A. I NS C; and both of them inherit in 
nfftpVi mitajinfe their father’s broad humanity 
and deep patriotism. Bat no reference to 
llr» Natesan will be complete that omits to 
^ ^catl to memory his revered elder brother, 
14f. G. A. Vaidya Raman, who stood to 
bim in the position of a father, mentor 
and friend. The chances of his life, as an 
overworked offi^al in the Finance Secretariat, 
Icept him away from the public gaze: but 
eminent authorities like Sir Dinshaw Wacha 
held him in high regard and took care to 
ascertain his views on the country's intricate 
financial and economic problems. And it 
is nothing secret that the late great editor 
and maker of the Hindu, Mr. S. Kasturi 
Ranga Iyengar, held him in warm regard 
and consulted hipx over appointments to 
h\s staff. ray own food fortune, 

when (or a space he ran a financial and 
* economic monthly, to have come under 


his inflaence. For fourteen months we 
lived the life not indeed of msster snd 
employee, but of an elderly mentor 
placing the rich stores of his mind and 
the lessons of a life rich in experienee of 
men and the study of books nt the service of 
raw youth. It is rare indeed in these days, 
when stridency seems to be the hall-mark 
of wisdom and there are too many 
occupants of the Tripod, to come vacross s 
journalist of his tolerant outlook, manly 
judgment and mother-heart. The late 
great Kasturi Ranga Iyengar was in many 
respects remarkably of the same intellectual 
and moral make-up. No doubt the foster- 
ing care of his “Ayyan*’ had much to do 
with the shaping of Mr. Natesan's life. 
Justice Chandrasekhara Iyer was not guilty 
of exaggeration when he assured the 
•Mylapore audience that Mr. Natesan's life 
*Bnd his firm’s history were closely inter- 
woven with the history of the fight for 
Indus freedom . — {National Standard.] 


INDIAN INDEPENDENCE ACT 

;o; 


O N Friday July 18, the Indian Indepen- 
dence Bill received the assent of the 
King. The purpose of the Bill is to implement 
the decision of Great Britain to transfer 
power to the people of India. Apart from 
certain obvious defects and gaps in the 
Bill, which wisdom and statesmanship and 
tome forbearance on the part of the 
contracting parties could have avoided, the 
> Bill is on the whole a great achievement in 
itself. At one stroke it ends two centuries 
of British domioition. No doubt it has 
Split the country and encouraged fissiparous 
tendencies but the main fact remains that 
it mirks the ending of an era and the 
<^>Sniog of a new era of great hopes sod 
boundless oppprtuaities, It is at once the 
grestest achievement of India and the 
^ v act of voluntary reiioquiahment 

« power by a country, for winch there 


Never, again, has a measure of such 
momentous and far reaching character 
rushed through both the Houses of 
Parliament with such speed and unanimity 
and passed into Law. The Bill was 
presented to the House of Commons on 
July 4 — a significant date which marks the 
declaration of American indepeDdeiicA— 
passed the second reading on the ititb, and 
the third on the 15th. The next day it 
was approved by the Lords ; and on 
IBlh received the Royal Assent. 

Main Provisions of the Bill 
Two Independent DomintonB, known as 
India and Fakistani will coine Into cxishmee 
on August 15, 1^7 under Ae provSBons 
of the Indian Independence Bill passed % 
the Parliament, 


art lityr paraUels bt the history of nations. 


The Dominion of Faldstan wit bMMs Bp 
ienitoriM w];uch on August 15 wa ineM«4 jn 
the BvtvinSMi of Bhot Bengd end 
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Beunl, M ooiMititutod uixiar the Oovammaat 
i>f Ao4 of 1085, will cease to exist. iTwo 
new pcoviaoes* Seat Bengal and West Bengal, 
come into existence. 

'"A Oovsiiior*€ieneral for each Dominion will be 
appelotTi* by the King, unless the Legislature of 
Dominion decides that the same person 
may be Qovemor-General of both Dominions. 

Full power to make laws both for internal and 
extra-territorial operation will be vested in each 
of the legislatures of the new Dominions, and no 
law will be void or inoperative on the ground 
that it is repognant to British Law. 

The British Government will give up on 
August 16 all responsibility for the Government 
of any of the territories at present included in 
British India. 

The Bill provides that no Provincial Bill can 
be reserved under the 1935 India Act for the 
King's approval and that the King cannot 
diB^low any Aovinoial Act. 

The Governor-General is empowered to make 
such provision as he thinks fit for ‘‘bringing the 
provisions of the Act mto effective operation.** • 

Orders to be made by the Governor-General 
will provide for the division of the Indian armed 
forces between tho two Dominions. The Governor- 
General will make provision for the command and 
•disoiplme of the forces until the division is 
complete. 

Jurisdiotion of the British Govoramont over any 
British forces remaining in either Dominion after 
the transAr of power is completed wiU noc be 
affected by the Indian Independence Bill. 

The Bill authorises a Secretary of State or other 
liinister of the Crown to continue for the tunc 
being the functions cartied out at present by the 
Seoretary of State for India. 

At in^ tho case of Bengal, tho Province of 
Punjab will cease to exist and in the place there 
will be two new provinces known as West 
Pupjab and East Punjab. 

The bouodariee of the new provinces will be 
determined by awards of Bounwy Comnustions 
appointed by the Governor-General. 

Provision is made in the Bill for the District 
of Slylbet in Assam Province to become part of 
the new provlnoe of East Bengal, which is to 
form part of the Xkiminion of Pakietan, if the 
people of Sylhet decide this by referendum. 

No Aet of Parliament passed by the United 
IChigdiQm on or after the day of partition, will 
have efibot in the new Doi"in<oaa. 

Atraadjr •ona of these provldons have 
boift giveii effect to* while Lord Mooftt- 
habeas drive and iaitlative are beariog 
irii^ In the epeedy lal^hlmeat of the plan 
aocbrdiag to acbediile. Thf r^droodnia ia 


%lhet and the F^onber has settled tbl 
issue for these territories ; thw armed, foro^ 
have been partitioned ; and Commissihnt tsT 
the demarcation of booddtrtes and the letde^ 
ment of assets and liabilities are bosy 
working out their decisions. And if thii^ 
move in this fashion, there is aq doobt^, 
complete settlement will be reached eveo 
before the time lithit fixed by the British 
Premier. 

The Second Reading 

Moving the second reading of the BtH 
in the House of Commons, Mr. C. R. Attlee, 
the Prime Minister, expressed the earnest 
hope that the partition of India ** may not 
endure He took the opportunity to 
announce that Mr. Mahommed All 
Jinnah has been recommended as Governor* 
General of Pakistan and the present 
Viceroy, Lord MoQntbatf]JJ||^s Governor* 
General oi India. Both recommendatjons, he 
said, came trom the Indian leadets themselves. 

Speaking directly on the Indian States, 
Mr. Attlee said he hoped they would in 
due course *'find their proper place within 
one or other of the two Dominions within 
the British Commonwealth." *'lf any 
Indian State decided to cut adrift and 
assert its independence," Mr. Attlee said 
"1 would say to the Ruler of that state: 
‘Take your time. Think again. And I 
hope no irrevocable decision to stay oul 
will be taken permanently 

Describing the Independence Bill as 
“not .abdication but the fulfilment of 
Britain 8 mission in India," Mr. Attlef ssid 
it was very rare for one nation whicH had 
enjoyed power over another “to surrender 
it voluntarily." Other recommendations 
mads by Mr. Attlee were : 

Tha withdrawal of British troops from India 
will be carried out as quickly as possible to be 
completed by the end of this year. 

A Minister for Oommonwealtb Belatioas to 
assist in the change-over wUl be appoint^ 

A Tribunal will beset up to deal witb quesGona 
regardmg the diviaiQn of assets and liabilities on whieh 
the two new Dominions eannot reaeb agreetnsnt. 

Leaden of the Indian parties hrve guanuMMid 
the exieting terms and oomUtioas of service id 
aU their emptoyese, iaoluding Barepsans. 
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Th* ObattUotloiMl otao^’ihould not affect^ 
Ntelliili . Burovan community m India, xne 
community hare will itill have a tola 
to play. • 

Wiflh tha and of Britlah control over India the 
ofBoa of Secratary of Stata for India will 
baaboliahad., 

Speakinif on Premier Attlee's Motion, 
Mr. Harold Macmillan, . Chief Conservative 
•pokesman on the occasion, offered his 
Parly's support to the measure and 
expressed the hope that 

out of the darkncM and uncertainty of recent yeara, 
India and Britain might bo deatined to follow 
tp^her m friandahip the road of co-operation 
ana progreaa 

Mr. Macmillan also expressed concern 
over the position of States which found it 
difficult to join either of the Indian 
Dominions. 

Mr. Arthnia^enderson , Under-Secretary 
(of India, clantllfd points raised during the 
. debate,* and described the Bill as *'an act 
of faith.'* 

The Bill was given an unanimous second 
reading. 

Committee Stage of the Bill 

Mr, Attlee made it clear in the House of 
Commons on July 14 that there was 

nothing in tha wording of tha Indian Indopandenoa 
Bill to modify tha oomplata ludepandanoa and 
autonomy of the Oomimonaof India and Pakietan 
which will coma into exiatance on August 15 

Questioned closely about the phrase 

Independent Dominions" when the House 
went into Committee on the Bill, Mr. *AttIee 
declared that 

Ilia term Doirinion had bean defined by tha 
' CRiatuta of Waatminetar (1S31) aa meaning 
Cbmplata Indapaudanoa. The acoaptad theory of 
Salardapaiidanoe bahraan tha Dominiona did not 
datriot firom that indapendanea in any way. 

Referring to Berar, Mr. Henderson 
Mid that 

whila Barax would undoubtedly da Jur$ rmrart to 
Bjfdwahad tha fhal that H was now ^'iminiitwred 
iOlirehr hy dm oCkiak of tha Goveromant of 
Ibdia and Oanwal Proyinaaa mada it olmoualy 
Biniwaiy for tha Oovanunant of In^a to antw 
Ikdo dtiniMbna with the Nisam Mm to aontinaa 
Ike mcistiiii anaegamant or to laplaaa tha praaant 
fat.fl^|taMm iof tha kgal podtioe. 


• While the formal ennotuioefikeiit must 
await the pasting of the Bill, King George 
had intimated that be Would be pr^tred 
to accept these recommendatloile as sooa 
the Indls Independence Bill was passed. 

Third rending of the Indie BUI 

The Bill was read the third time on 
Jnly 15* 

Introducing what he called "the last 
debate in this House on Indian affairs" — 
the third reading of the Indian Indepen- 
dence Bill — Sir Stafford Cripps, President 
of the Board of Trade and one of the 
members of the Cabinet Mission to India, 
declared that it would do more to create 
"a real and living friendship* with India 
than any other action which this country 
has ever taken." 

Sir Stafford added that by giving inde- 
pendence to India, Britain was establishing 
W " honesty of democratic purpose.'* 

At thia moment, when we part with our 
•uzeralnty in India, we muet express a sinoeiw 
hope that the two new Dommiooa will enter into 
closest relatioxis with one another and will oome 
to work within the Commonwealth of ITatioos in 
a manner which will outweigh any particular or 
looal oooaideration iu India.* 

We have started to build the bridge between 
two great world oivilisattons which have much to 
learn from each other and should have mixoh to 
sonlribute to one another. 

The aucoasi which we can show the world in 
the yeara that lie ahead in thk co-operation may 
wall have profound aSbot upon world blatory. 

I am intiodneing will be tha kwt dabata 
In thia Houaa on Indian affisim*. 

Sir Stafford concluded wiffi a fervent 

appeal 

In that great forward journey whieh bagtoa on 
Anguat 10, whkh will beomna for lodin an 
hiatoito day, wa wiah them godapaad and wa 
•hoU avar ba by their dda In titna of diSliAdti 
to aztand a famplttg hand. 

Their laadaia, who hava strugglad and snfliMad 
for tha faith that was Sn them tfaian^ Bia 
long and hard yaaia, wa saluta now as follow 
wufMs in tha aansa of world piaaaand amgtaai. 
Ifo^ tha sun wfafoh has now arknn in thsir 
fa da p a nd enee novwr sat upon fooir fimadoin nnd 
proifNNtty. 

Wiadiag up ttw driMta Mr. AldM, fiibm 
IBai alw , dtdand midat acclinwBan ^ 
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■l^oval from all parta of tlie House that 
Indiana oonld coant on * the utmost 
and help from Britain without 
the ahi^est degree of patronage*. 

Itr. Attlee eaid he wee hopeful that 
partition would result in a federation in 
which the parts would have full scope 
and at the same time unity. 

Thanking Parliament for realising the 
urgency of the legislation^ Mr. Attlee said 
the Government wanted to get the new 
Governments at work, fiveiything now 
would depend on the statesmanship shown. 

Earl Winterton who spent seven years 
in the India Office, winding up for the 
Opposition, pleaded for friendship between 
the two Indian Dominions and Britain 

Mr. Clement Davies, leader of the 
Liberal party, said this was a deeplg 
emotional moment. 


Lord Pethiek*L*wrenoe, declared 
while he believed** the Cablhet MlssiohV 
idan had been the better onu he ga^e ^ 
new Bill his whok*bearted support beoeuii 
it had won the approval of the ,m^ 
political groups concerned. 

The other recognised authority on India 
who took part in the debate was Lor4<« 
Halifax, Viceroy frpm 1926 to 1921, • who 
paid tribute to the work of the Labour 
Government and emphasised the benefits 
to India of remaining within the Common^ 
wealth. 

One of the few dissenting voices was 
that of Lord Selboume, (Conservative^ 
who declared that he regarded the future 
of India under this settlement as a relapse 
into that internecine warfare from which 
Britain rescued it. He would be surprised, be 
said, if other countries did not intervene 
in that warfare either opeojv or secredy. 


Mr. R. A. Butler (Conservative) empha* 
sited that with this move Britain was 
showing that she was practising as well as 
preaching the principle of self-Government. 

Thu Bill In the House of Lords 

The very next night, July 16, the House of 
Lords passed the Bill through all its stages. 
A former Viceroy (Lord Halifax) and two 
former Secretaries of State (Lord Pethick 
Lawrence and Lord Templewood voiced 
their approval of the Bill. 


Royal Assent 

The Indian Independence Bill creating ‘ 
two Dominions of India and Pakistio 
became Law (at 4^10 PM. L S* T.) on 
Friday July 18, when the Royal Comeiis^ 
sion conveyed King George's assent to 
the Bill in the •House of Lord^ 

The Royal Commission consisted of five 
members, two more than the usual number, 
to mark the importance of the occasion. 

Premior*s Message 


A note of warning that India's defence 
might be irrecoverably damaged” if the 
two defence forces drifted into water-tight 
oompartments *’ was sounded by Lord 
Templewood, who as Sir Samuel Hoare 
piloted through Parliament the 1935 
Government of India Act. 

Lord Listowel, present Secretary of State 
for India^ emphastaing that the move to 
give self^Goveftiaent to India was an achieve- 
nmnt whicb might well be the opening of a 
new chapter In the growth of freedom 
under ]^tMi rule, declared that Britain's 
love ot In^ fidt deeire to Mrve India 


Prime Minister Clement Attleee gave 
Reuter his exclusive message ^to the* people 
of India and Pakistan on the occasion of 
the Royal assent to the Indian In#tpen« 
deoce Bill. 

On thii memorable day wbea Hie llaleety bas* 
lisiiifled hie aeaent to the Indito lodepaimettoe 
But, X eeadf on behalf hit Ma|eitry*i Goverameat 
in the United Kingdom and of tlia British peoplOt 
a meieage of goodwill and of heartfhlt wishee 
llie future to all the peoplee of the Indian eontinent. 

In a few daye, eomplete oontrol of their atUdra 
wHI have paewd to Uia Indian people. I hope 
that the peoplee of both oountriee may enter iotto 
a new course of ftiendibip and may togithse 
with otbere iu bidtdJng up a pei^oefol 
pmspetooi world. 



INDIAN ArPAIfl^ 

Bt Mb. B. NATESAK 


Alt NrtitiM vtnntfli 

S O the Independence Xct has made the 
' Partition ot India a settled fact. 
It is true we failed to reach a settlement 
ourselves in terms of a United India — aOd it 
^ |Mis§eth one's onderstandingf how any 
isttlement h possible -when one of the 
parties is determined to secede — but it is 
tragic that Britain whose boast has been 
that she gave political unity and adminis- 
trative uniformity to India for over a 
eentnry should be a party to this 
deplorable act of vivisectioni vivisection 
too of a kind that is altogether repugnant 
to any rational view of modern democratic 
thought What would one think of a demand 
to cut up England into Catholic and 
Protestant counties i 

But there Ji|»|no use crying over spilt 
milki and for^w>e moment we must accept 
the situation as the lesser of the two evils. 
'There are, of course, infinite possibilities of 
' iiiUchief in the future bat the good sense 
of the statesmen at the helm of affairs may 
be expected to guide us in safety. 

Asgsst 11: loitiiindtnsa Day , 

All the same the day of Liberation is a 
day of re]oicing and the Congress 
Committee rightly advise that August 13 
should be celebrated m a fitting and 
eolemn manner. In a well worded resolution, 
giving apt expression to the feelings of 
the copntry in the matter, the Working 
Committee welcome the ending of foreign 
domination in India and the dawn of 
freedom for which her people have 
laboured and suffered for generations. 

' Thai freedom has oome in a manner which 
does not t>rmg fuU )oy with it for it w eooom- 
panied by tbe eecemon of some parte of the 
noonary and the breaking up of the living unity 
^ India wluoh naiuref hleiory and tradition had 
fiisUioiiad, and which was firmly tied up with the 
14^ of freedom. The Oommittae behove that 
tlA destiny of India is yet to bo realised and that, 
UlMn pasidnnB have cooled, a new and stronger 
iljldtf MMSed on good wiH and oo-operatioa wlU 
amsrgs. 

Tbe Committee realise fully that the 
flidiAg fif British nilfi in India is an event 
Uitofie end world stgaificgnce. 


Tka Dastardly Attampt an Sir D. A 

The attempt on the life of Sir C. P. 
Ramaswami Aiyar, Dewan of Trtvancore, 
is one of those dastardly crimes that have 
begun to be too common in this country. 
Such shocking acts of vandalism are 
revolting to a people whose habits of life 
and thought are so pronouncedly peace- 
loving. Where is tbe need for such wicked- 
ness when we have living proof to-day of 
tbe power of non-violence in winning the 
freedom of India ? If the assassins bad 
any political motive do they really think 
they can succeed by such diabolical 
methods? Have the tragic l^ppenings in 
Burma no lesson for these miscreants? 
Tbe cold blooded murder of a whole 
Cabinet has not shaken tbe new Govern- 
^dient. On tbe other hand it has given it 
fresh momentum to pursue its path undeter- 
red by acts of wickedness and folly. We 
trust that the lesson will be brought 

home to the minds of tbe gangsters, and 
Sir C. P. himself will soon be restored 
back to health and will live long to wean 
the people from anti-social acts. * 

Lard Moantbattaii's Call to tka PrloMa 

In settling tbe Indian issue it was a 
mistake to have left the position of the 
States hanging as it were in mid air. 

Lord Mountbatten the Viceroy has there- 
fore done well to renew tbe appeal to the 
P^incea to join the Indian Union, without 
further delay. Addressing the Cenfereuce 
of Princes, Lord Mountbatten said : 

The day of She traosfer of power is very olose 
at hand and, if you are prepared to come, you 
most come b^ore the 15th of August. 1 have 
no doubt that this is in tbe best mteieets of the 
StiUes and every wise Ruler and wise Ckivem^ 
nwttt would deaire to Uuk up with the great 
Domhdon of India on a basis whmh leavesyou great 
internal antonomy and which at the seme tune gate 
rid of your womes and cares over Sxteroal AfiairS, 
Delsnce and Ohnvnuoiaations. 

This is no hnstlii}g tactics, for u tbe 
Viceroy rightly warned: 

You cannot run away firom the Donrinios Onvem- 
mept which is your ntighhour ai^ mm then yon 
can mn away fimm the eehleols 1^ edmse wsibte 
yen m lespo n ri h kh 
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iHir fR iRlmili 

A fall scale war is on in the islands of 
Indonesia Armed with fresh rein- 
forcements from home, the Dutch anthorities 
are carryiogf on operations against the 

Republic by land, sea, and air. The 
ostensible reason is the failure of 
negotiations, The Republic is resisting with 
what little strength it could muster. 

Meanwhile the Government of India 

have expressed their grave concern at the 
renewal of hostilities and have urged the 
Governments of Britain and the United 
States to bring about an amicable settle- 
ment between the Dutch and the 

Indonesians. 

Dr. Sutan Sharir, former Indonesian 

Premier, has come to India to enlist Indian* 
support to the cause of the Republic. 

The Dutch Government have submitted 
a memorandum to the United Nations 
defending their action in Indonesia. They 
allege that the Republican Government is 
not in a position to carry out the agree- 
ment sigiy^d with the Dutch. 

Pandit Nehru has now announced that 
the Government of India have decided to 
make a formal approach to the United 
Nations with regard to the War in Indonesia. 
The Government of India, in token of 
their sympathy with the cause of the 
Indonesians, have also decided to terminate 
almost immediately the Dutch Air Services 
dying over India. 

Iitmemy Per Prsasli tadia 

French India must preserve its own 
individuality, with an autonomous terri- 
torial Government within the French 
Union**} Mr. Lambert Saravane, told 
ReuUf's correspondent in Paris on July 24. 

*Aa far as French India is concerned, 
the problem must not be considered in 
terms of a conflict between France and 
Intfa, but rather as a question of an 
adjustment of the pohtical and admiaistsi- 
thm otgiaisaiion la harmony « with the 
ptditloal evoliitioit of India In |ineral**« 

ha wlfl 


fliSiva Labosr Cssfsrssos * 

Of the many resolutions adopted last 
month at the International Lkbimr 
Conference at Geneva the most important 
was perhaps that which laid down the basic 
principles of freedom of association. It waa"*^^* 
also decided that < the proposal to sm up 
machinery to safeguard freedom to associa* 
tion should be examined before next year. 
From this it would be but a logical step 
to a comprehensive system of international 
labour inspection, but it is not a step that 
is likely to come soon and certainly ntft 
before agreement is reached within subs* 
cribing countries as to what constitutes an 
eiificient system of inspection. 

Will linsrisa Wigs I PrtvsiitlYS War 7 

The ^ French pre-war ^^micr, Paul 
Reynand, said on July l^that Rttssn<* 
American rivalry had created a ' world 
situation so perilous that the question 
posed itself; '^Is America going to wage a ' 
preventive war?*’ 

He said that President Trumsn had 
affirmed that "he would not«oermit the 
establishment of new totalitarian regimes 
and Russia responded by pushing the 
iron curtain farther towards the West’* 
Russia’s refusal to parUcipate in European 
economic planning talks, has, created an 
extreme tension.* 

Mertfer Of Avng Sao Of Bttrma 

The Vreacherous assassination of U. Aung 
San (with his colleagues in the Cabinet) 
robs Burma of a leader whose place 
will be difficult to flll and at a time when ' 
perhaps more than ever before in her 
history, there is need for a strong} 
popular leader to guide the country. If it 
was the intention of his murderers to 
follow up his murder and those of his 
colleagues with a bid to seise power by 
force'^and it is unlikely that this ptem^l^ 
fated crime was an isolated act of poBticil 
revenge— their attempt has been IbiM by 
the swift action taken by Sir Hnbort 
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IQBM-; The Poet and his iitEssAGE. By 
^ Stchchidtnaada Smba— Ram Lall, Allaha- 
bad. Price Rt. 8. 

The aim of this author is to give us a 
dritical estimate of Iqbal's works, as 
distinguished from the laudatory estimate, 
which generally prevailed when the poet 
wu altve. Dr. Smha has brought to bear 
on his task his vast learning, his powers 
of impressive argumentation and his scru- 
pulous fairness. But it .should be confessed 
there is in^ih^ book too much of 
repetition, too^any quotations from other 
writers and too elaborate a discussion of 
quite obvious points. The result is that, 
though the reader is in entire agreement 
with the author, he feels that the book is 
rather wearisome reading. . 

Iqbal was bom at Sialkot in the Punjab 
on the 22nd February, 1873. His ancestors 
were Kashmiri Brahmans who were con- 
verted to Islam. His mother-tongue was 
Punjabee and not Urdu or Persian, the 
two languages in which he later composed 
his poems. Iqbal received his early 
education at the local school, then 
graduated from the Punjab University and 
took his M.A. degree in Philosophy in 
1899. He served for some time in the 
Qovemment College, Lahore^ and then 
went to Cambridge in 1905 and took his 
Pigosophical Tripos there. He was called 
to Urn English Bar in 1908 and on his 
i«tm home praolised as an advocate at 
But he did not take his profesaioii 


literary pursuits. A knighthood Wss 
conferred on him in 1922 by the Government 
and the degree of Doctor of Literature iu 
1937 by the Allahabad University. He 
died in 1938 at the age 65. 

Iqbal published altogether eight collections 
of Persian verse — including his first 
important work, TAe Secrets of the 5/^, 
which gives his philosophical • ideas in a 
compendious form and which has been 
translated into English by R. A. Nicholson. 
;He published also four collections of verse 
in Urdu. But his Persian poems are more 
important than bis Urdu poems, though 
one of the latter viz , Hmdustan Hamara 
has become justly famous. There is 
however, no evidence to show that Iqbal 
succeeded in influencing the thought or 
culture of modem Iran. He has scgrcely any 
place in the history of Persian Literature. 
He assumed in his later life the role of 
the poet oi Islam and addressed in his 
poems only his non-Indian co-religionists. 
But they turned a deaf ear to him. For 
be had become a reactionary and, going 
back on all modem developments among 
Muslim nations, saw hit ideal society only 
in a wide and independent Muste 
fraternity having the Kaaba as its centre 
snd knit together by the love of Allah snd 
devotion to the Prophet'* He used his 
poetry mainly for purposes of religious 
propaganda snd deservedly failed. From 
our point of view Iqbal's career is a pieoe 
of spiritual trsged^. Endowed with the 
poodc genius of a high order and begin- 
ning hit literary career as an ardsnt poet 
of Indian nationalism, be drifted aw^ 
from his mother longue and hb 
ittoBrerland and becanie on^ a vedoe III 
the wMdemeae ervinsr Mnud end in vein 
Utt • ywoloiteil 
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WHAT GANDHI BAS DONE FOR INDIA* WiHi 

•II introdnctlon by L. Rallit Ram. Hamt 

MarkttZt Lahore. 

ttere it a collection of articlea on 
difierent aapects of Gandhiji'a life and 
work, by difif^erent writersi presented In a 
bandy, pocket volame. The book deals 
with ^e many*8ided activities ol Gandhijt's 
life and presents a vivid picture of his 
great work for India and the world. 
Needless to say that the contributions are* 
all by competent and authoritative writers 
not the least of them being the compiler 
and Editor Mr. Rallia Ram himself. The 
Gandhian Era as a significant period of 
Indian history is dealt with by a student 
of Indian history. And then follow enter- 
taining essays on his daily life and routine 
by Mr. K. Rama Roa and bis work for 


cmie the right spirit amongifi the vil! 




discretion and understanding. 




No wonder the book has already ran 
through three editions. The present edition 
is eqriched with a new' chapter, Winning 
the Peace "—a timely addition to this. > 
useful brochure. . For as the author 
truly says: 


W® now have an opportunity to develop and 
” uplift** India whtoh la unUkely ever to reout. 
We have organiaationa built up to aeeiet thh 
WOT effort and we have two mllhon trained men. 
There la money and credit available. Oanoot all 
thii be harneaaed to tho great work of raiains 
the whole standard of living in India ? 


Surely, much can be done by harnessing 
men end their resources to the supreme 
task of village uplift. 


the uplift of the villages by Bhiratan 
Kumarappa. Mr. N. Natarajan has an essay 
on what Gandbiji has done for India. 
Other articles deal with bis work for the 
Harijans, for women, for education and so 
on. Altogether we have an entertaining 
series of articles in this well conceived 
collection* of biographical and critical 
appreciation of Gandbiji’s many-sided life 
and work. 

BETTER VILLAGES. By F. L. Brayne. Oxford 

University Press, Madras. Rs. 2-4. 

The author of this book Mr. Brayne was 
formerly Commissioner for Rural Recon- 
itmetion in the Punjab and has therefore 
Urst hand knowledge of the work in which 


BHAGAVAD-GITA : THE SONG OF OOD. 
Translated by Swami Prstthrananda and 
Christopher Isherwood. Introduction by. 
Aldous Huxley. Sri Ramakrisbna Math, 
Mylapore, 

Here is yet another English version of a 
great book— a book for sll times. The 
Bhagavad Gita, observes Aldous Hnxly, in 
a brief but illaminsting intr^dnctlon, *Ms 
perhaps the most systematic spiritual state- 
ment of the Perennial philosophy.*' And to 
a world at war, a world too that can only 
hope to patch up some kind of precarious 
armed truce *'it stands, pointing, clearly 
and nnmisUkably, to the only road of 
escape from the self imposed necessity of 
* self-destruction.*' 


ha was officially engaged. Already his studies 
in rural uplift made popular in the well 
known aeries ** Socrates in an Indian 
VlUage have earned for him Che 

veputatlott of a wise and sympathetic 
•Indent of the needs and condttkms of 
vBlate life In India. Mr. Brayne, of course, 
deals with the many problems and 
perplesities of the vUlage folk— their bouses, 
ium, schods, baalih and cattle, women’s, 
work, mtil finanoe, village orgsniaatton and 
the nml of the many tardm that mean so 
mndi lor their weQ helng. But the 
aae enthd phmk In the nplift idttce,- is to 


The Gita is many things to many men 
and its enduring value lies in its wide and 
recurrent appeal. Its epic background 
gve. its teachings an appropriate setting, 
Wbeflier as literatnrs or as gospel tbs Gita 
is equally inspiring. Merely to add yet 
another to the many enistiag literal trans- 
lations of the Gita wonid he snpererogetoty, 
The pnblishets have therefore aimed rather 
nt an interpretation ee befits tbe grastaat 
relii^otie doenment of tbe world wim the 
tfuidatora have not beritatad to nee Ac 
vtMo form. Tho verrton is tbenfera 
pirtly ptose and peri^ verse, 


DIARY OF THE MONTI 



Tana 28- BalochiiUn decide* to join 
Pit^tatan. * 

Jon* 29. P«ri» eecrecy. 

Jane 30 Bengti wd Punjab Boundafy 

• Cootmitaiuns conatituted. 

July 1. Dta' Government formed in 
•Bengal. 

Toly 2 Three power parleys on U. S. 
Plin foil. 

Joly 3. New Bengal Cabinet sworn in 

July 4. India Independence Bill introduced 
in Parliament by Mr Attlee 

July 5 Sardar Patel invites States to Join 
the Union Consambly. 

Jttly 6 Madras Government giant bonus 
for Paddy producers* 

July 7. InteflRr Government members 
haniih in resignations. 

July 8. Indian delegation on sterling assets 
begin their Talks in London 

July 9 Pfincesi Elizabeth’s engagement to 
Philip of Greece announced. 

July 10. The names of }Ar, Jinnah and 
Lord Mountbatten announced as 
Governors-General of Pakistan and the 
Indian Union respectively. 


July 18. Indian Independence Bill receive! 
assent of H M. the King* 

->Sir Shaafat Ahmed Khan is dead. 

July 19. Five members of the Burma 
Executive Council including Aung San 
are assasinated. 

^ July 20 N W. F. P. decides to join 
Pakistan. 

July 21. Burma Consambly session 
postponed. 

—Sir Lawrence Grafftey-Smith is appointed 
British High Commissioner for Pakistan. 

—War begains in Java. Dutch planes 
attack Indonesian positions. 

July 22 Constituent Assembly adopts 
free India Flag — Tricolour with Asoka 
Chakra in centre. 

— Indo-British shipping talks break down. 

July 23 The Minorities Committee of ther 
Constituent Assembly decides to abandon 
separate electorates and adopts the system 
of Joint Electorate. 

July 24. Mr. H S Malik is appointed 
India's High Commissioner for Canada. 

— Ban on Madras Labour Uhion is lifted* 


July 11. Mr. Attlee moves second reading 
reading of the India Independence Bill. 

July 12, Golden Jubilee Celebrations of 
G. A Natesan k Co : Public address to 
Mr. Natesan at the Ranade Hall, Mjdapore. *> 

July 13 Mr Jinnah in a Press Conference 
assures protection ol rights to miniorities. 

' — >Sylhet loins Pakistan. 

July 14. Indian Constituent Assembly 
meets. 

w^Mr. Attlee clarifies wording of the India 
Bill In the Commons. 


JttW 15. Commons pass 
Bill. 


third reading of 


Jnljr 16. House of Lords 
hod^i^tideiioe Bill* 


approves India 


July 17. Shipping disaster off Bombay coast. 


July 25 Attempt on Sir C. P. Ramaswami 
Aiyar's life at Trivandrum* 

July 26 Washington hails Ft. Nehru's 
support to Java-^supporting it as 
‘'Nehru Doctrine*'. 

July 27. Gandhiji'a call to Rnlers to Joih 
the Union. 

— Akali Dal defies ban on Sikh Conf^unwO 
and over 10,000 people hold Conf^^imoe 
at AmrHsar. 

July 28. Dutch -troops surrender ki West 
Java : Republican resistance gaina strength. 

July 29. Britain rejects Afghan dalms cm 
N. W. F. F. 

July 30. Conkambly adopts provision lor 
tetffflf up Supreme Court 
Jnly 81* Tftvaneoip Joins the Indian 
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RUSSIA. 

Most Americans are surprised to learn 
tbtt> in Russia, citizens are encouraged 
to acquire personal property, build up 
personal bank accounts, and leave their 
acquired wealth to heirs, writes the 
Magazine Digest. This is no less surprising 
to Indian readers who have very hazy and 
I somewhat crude notions of Communism. 

Not only is this popular belief untrue, 
but, says M.S. Lipetsker of the Academy 
of Sciences, Moscow Law Institute, in 
Trusts And Estates, New York, the 
Soviet Government actually helps its 
people acquire personal property. It 
guarantees freedom of ownership and 
permits its afiiaent citizens to leave their 
wealth to their heirs. Comparatively few 
Americans are aware of this last point. 

^Professor Lipetsker points out that there 
is only limitation to the acquisition and 
disposal of wealth by individual in Russia. 
It is that such wealth must not have 
been acqufred by exploitation of the 
labonr ot others.” 

In other words, if a Riiasian family becomes 
wealthy, it gets there the hard way. There’s no 
auoh tning as a private factory owner employing 
** outside labor." But if a man wants to open a 
* factory with, his sons and daughters working on 
the assembly line, and his wife as sales manager, 
, there’s no limit to the roubles that can be 
salted away in the bank. And, stnoe the profits 
have not come from "exploitation of the labor 
of others," there’s no objection to the tamily 
getting it all when the father dies. 

True, channels of private enCerprise are 
limited. The ‘state holds the monopoly 
ownerihip of the land, mineral deposits, 
fofiiiits, water, power, faetdriea employing 
outsiders, foreign trade, banks, insurance, 
and , other jhelds in which American 
buiihesamen traditionally beco|ae wealthy. 

Tot peifODal bank aooounts inereosed in the 
1^ hormat yean fifoxn l,000,t)00,000 to 

.1,11^ tonblea. Other fiorms of personal 

i waalUi OMr homes, antomohiles, and works of art 

To promote individual ownership 
govemaent . regnlations requite local 


authorities to provide a free butldiog* lot 
to anyone building a house. 

Banks loan money for the new homes at 2 pte 
cent interest for seven yean. In nouna) tiM 
automobile faetories sell oars at five per joent ' 
under the market prise to oitieens wtm 
contracts to buy oars through small moot^ 
payments over a two<year peri^. ^ 

Russian Banking laws are altogether in 
favour of the rights of the individuar 
as against the state. 

Where our ourrent aoooTints pay little bjr no interest, 
the Soviet citizen receives 3 per oent. Moreover, 
this income is free from taxes. Money in Soviet 
banks .may not be seized — or ourrent aoooimt 
figures revealed even to the authontlai^for taxes* 
fines, or court damage awards. Only in oriminal 
cases are such funds liable to oonfisoation. 

GIFT.OF ISLAM 

^ Maulvi Ahsanullah of Dact||pias sent tq 
Gandbiji a Bengali and an Urdu leaflet of 
a discourst^ entitled the Gift of Holy Islam, ' 
from which the following extracts are given 
in Harijan : 

According to the Quran, the observance 
of the following ten rules will ensure to 

every observer happiness in fthis world 

and the next : ' 

1. Morning prayer for cSnlession 

of lapses; 

2 Fore-noon, prayer for being saved 
from the Are of hell. 

3. A(ter*noon prayer for freedom 
from debt. 

4. ^Evening prayer for protection 

from enemies.’ 

5. Night prayer for priority of hearing 
on the day of judgement, 

6. Pursuit of commerce and voeatlohs 
for earning. 

7. Cbprity for spreading peace and 
harmony. 

8. Ablutions and dean living for 
freedom from disease. 

9. Pursuit of teaming and cultore 
for reputation; and 

10. Prayer, aervi^, humility antf. 
courtesy, (or leadership* 
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SRI R/VMAKRISHN\ ^ND THE « 
NATIONAL MOVEMENT IN INDIA 

P«rh«p8 many do not linoik how deep 
im^the impreision Sri Ramakrishna’a hie 
l«(t on the national movement in India, 
writes the Prahuddha Bharaia. He was, 

IM i« believed by common man, a Sknyast 
flrit and last ; but there was something 
more in him which none but a close student 
df his life can understand. 

Tha iremendoua upsurge of the nabiona] awekeaing 
along w^th that respect and regard for things Indian, 
which bMan from the partition of Bengal in 1905, 
and oulimnated in the present-day open challenge to 
the foreign authority, has its impetus from this illito> 
rate monk who had oanied out that self-imposed duty 
ofregenemtiag and re-awakening the potential spin- 
tual energy pf India. The seed that had fallen on the 
ground was not noticed till when it had grown to suoh 
a gigantic size covering the whole ground giving hope * 
and shelter to the weary masces oppressed and sup- 
pressed by oeuturies of foreign rule. 

To arouse t people who had for centu* 
lies been u^' s foreign domination, emas-^ 
culatef!, dishonoured, demorolized, hypnotized, 
to re-Vitalize auch a people is indeed a giant 
task ; and for that, aays the writer, not 
only untiring work but also silent meditation 
to recoup the latent energy is necessary. 
He then quotes Sri Kalidas Mukhopadh- 
yays who wrote in the Qjibodhan thus : 

If there if no silent preparation bohiud the hum- 
drum life of action, then the hfe-foroe of a nation will 
become dnod up, and may fall to the ground. It is 
for this reason Bankiroohandra has propagated the 
ideas of service to the nation as the highest ideal and 
carved out in his works oharactera of all -renouncing 
Sanysaia, whose unostentatious preparations to 
achieve the end have produced volcauio energy in the 
national life of the country . The dream of 
Bankimohandra was materialised in Ramaknshna, m 
whose silent preparation was found the footkng for the 
revival of the national hopes and aspinitions, for the 
veneration for the religious and oultural greatnew of 
India. In short Ramiakrishna has become a symbol 
for alt that is great and glorious in the past, aud all 
that a nation oan aspire lor in the future. When at 
intervals suoh a man appears in a nation's history, 
who eentrallzes in hit psmo all the hopes and aspira- 
tions of a people that mao is called the true repre- 
sentative of the people, - There ware three great 
resurrections in the fast part of t|Mi nineteenth century 
—•in religion, Utsratnre, and politics : in the midst of 
all thsee staorls the calm and serene aoul ofRama- 
krishna as the iospirer., Theabove three renaissances 
have helped the nation in its onward piogcess, and for 
this reason Ramakrisbna is called the pioneer of 
tndlen national movement. His meditation was not 
Ibr saldsh ends, but for the regsoeratioii of the oation. 
Thaienwigy* ponoentrated In bis sileat mediutions 
ItM Mmi up the dy nande form of Swami Vivekaaaada, 


Bamakrishna had initiated hint foie the WeiMwei 
•irf power not for bis own salvatfoA, but for (Umi 
s^vation of the natioa as a whole. Vivekaainda 
has made it clear on many occasions— *HrotlMi«» 
our Master bad come for the benefit of humanity « 
at large; 1 too have spilt my blood drop by 
drop io doing hie work. AH of you too win 
have to do me same.' 

The chief thing required to facilitata the exploit ^ 
tation of a natioa Is firstly to destroy the unity 
of the people and secondly to show them as a 
most contemptible and uncouth people before other 
nations, so that they may not get any sympathy 
from outside. While trying with one hand bo 
create discord and disunity, among the different 
elements of the nation, propaganda was going 
on telling the world that Indians are the mort • 
barbarous people, without any remarkable « 
literature or culture, with contemptible ways of • 
social organization; and Bnglish nation has come 
to India as a heaven-sent messenger. 

When this is the condition even toddy 
what to say oi fifty years ago, when the 
nation was still lying unconscious under 
stress of foreign yoke Therefore the 

resposibility of Swami Vivekanenda was 
greater as the work of all pioneers is. 

That giant of a man at once set up to work 
to organize and unite the people by inspiring 
them with hopes and courage by showing the 
immortal greatness of their religion, and the 
glorious culture of the past. At the same tiihe 
he reshaped the world opinion on India by. his 
inspirmg preeentatioQ of Indian problem. In the 
words of sister Nivedita, * What India 

needed amidst the general dis-integration of the 
modern era was a rook where she could lie at 
anchor, an authoritative utterance in which she 
might recognize her self.' Yivekananda ngain 
and again proclaimed to Indians that they are 
not always to sit at the fereign feet: in religion 
*we are the teachers to the world. We should 
give them our Vedanta and learn £rom them 
their soienoe. Ifc is only by this give and take 
way that we can ever hope to gel the respeet of 
other nations.' 


Continues Sri Mfikhoptdhysya : 

As a result of his propaganda India reeaived 
respect and regard of the world, and hearing hnt 
glorious oullure from him many men and Women 
of Europe and Amerloa became sympatheMoal 
towards India. India thus got her own portion 
among the oomily of natioiii as a nmlft of 
his work. 

The hypnobiied men and women of Indin who 
were Uught to look at India and thuigi Todinii 
with contempt and eonsidar the Bnropean ooltwin 
aa the htgheet step of dviUaatloa, now at Bw 
great intereet ehown by WeftemarS for Imifon 
oulturo ai a reeult of Vivekananda'e teaohfogs, 
bcM to turn bo their own lan4 and think more 
aenonsly of their own ooiture. thus in the words 
of Bwaitti Abhedananda. * Vlvekanandn'e Is 


notional i»o%6wsent. Every one of you amat fool 
it n port of yonr natfoiM lifoi* nad ns Metidi 
SobbM Mid in his book Jndim 

Vivokumndn wostho'fotMr ofXndioh naHoiiita? 


\ 





BRITISH WITHDRAWAL 
FROM INDIA 

fotitre role in Atit, io view of 
the trimmer of power to Indie, was 
discoealSd k the Manckister Guardian. In 
e long editotiftl, the peper reteried to the 
krgnmeDt that since the ** British edventare*' 
is coming to an end in the Indian Ocean, 
die continued possession of Malaya and 
Hong Kong, will hardly jostify any major 
British coouoitment in Eastern Asia.’* 

*'For 150 years, Great Britain has 
porsned as active a policy in Asia as she 
has done in Europe ”, the Manchester 
Guardian continued. But her concern 
with many regions in Asia, such as the 
Persian Gull, •Afghanistan, Tibet and Siam 
has sprung from one particular object — 
namely, the security of India. 

But with Great Britain freedom from aeting aa,^ 
the trustee for India's interests< it is necessary to 
think out afresh what will be hereafter Britain’s 
own intereets in the Asiatic continent. A radical 
View is already being expressed that with Burma 
ahd Ceylon likely to follow the example of India 
in emancipating themselves. Great Britain is 
ceasing to* be, in any serious respect, an Asiatic 
Power in tbe sense of being concerned with what 
is done in the great central mass of the continent. 

Interest in its periphery, the Middle East, will 
certainly continue, but it is argued that ii^ the 
Indian Ocean, formerly tbe centre of British 
activity, the long chapter of British adventure is 
being brought at last to a close, and the continued 
posseesioD of Malaya and Hong Kong will hardly 
Justify any major British commitment in Eastern 
Asia, 

The Manchester Guardian added: 

tlaese arguments are not merely of academic 
interest: They may have practical oorccqueacee 
in the near future if Great Britain, in negotiating 
the fnture treaties with India and Pakistan, ie 
requested by these ceuntriee to give any military 
goetantee for their aeourity. For, .if Great 
Britain is no longer an AelaUo Power, it will be 
eeked', why eho should shoulder such a dangerous 
reeponsihuby. 

It may be urged that If the winding up 
of thw Britiah poaitioo in India ttivolved a 
dangeroot loVa of preatige, Bftlam ahould 
(te m feaphd tM *Mtdfial 


advantage of beid^« freed from tbe coel 
and danger which bar pblBion . I 

bad involved. * 

Britain's concern to-day* it may be said, is with 
her position in the West, and if rifo oontfanWe to ; 
pursue her traditional ehni in the Orient, or tp > 
eeeume there her tradigciiid oldigatfoita^^^ \ 

weaken and ^ distract her in hsr astione neWar 
Home. An these and many other aik^eats may** 
be advanced. . - 

Yet, persuative as tome of them are B 
hoped that if India, and indeed 
Ceylon also seek to remain in, a special relathm* 
ship with Great Britain,^ this country will not 
give a disoouraging reply. 

A decision to accept the rfokt of alHancd^^^^ ^ 
would be baaed not merely on the hiitorb . 
cal connection of the countries with Britain 
but on considerations of prdkeat and; 
future interest. I 

The supreme interest of Britain is peace, Peace 
is always "threatened when a large area of the 
world pesHes through a phase of revolution mut 
such radical political change th^^^ it becomee a 
balkanlstd and invalid region afemPtlng the aggre* 
seion and exciting the rivalriee of the neighbour- 
ing Powers. It is useless to ignore that doegceah : 
region threatened to-day with an experience of this ' 
kind is the whole of toe Southern put of the , 
Asiatio continent which formed the British 

Empire in Asia. 

For several decades, said the joumal, 
this has been sheltered and' wlthdrowii 
from world conflicta by the British Power* 
The Governments in the different counfrita 1 
were stable. Now, in the process of time» 
Great Britain is transferring ber power to 
the national parties which havb grown op 
under our shelter. She does so no 
grudging spirit. 

One of the essential conditions for the,, new 
system in South Asia to succeed is thAi the 
nationaf parties should be given fully and 
genuinely all the responsibility to which they 
Mpire. But with such large consequenoee banging 
on the success of the new GovernmentS'^rder or. 
anarchy among a quarter of tbe populatson of the v 
world^any strengthening or eid which Great 
Britain can with tbe general consent conth^ to 
provide, whether in defen9e or in fllmnieal 
matters, ought not to be withheld. 

Oontinutag peace in South Asia is a benefit to 
the eountry for which a heavy price would not 
be too dear. It is with these consideratiotur fo 
mind that Great Britain must decide the terms 
of ber fucore treaties with the two Indies. . She 
must decide also with the Imowledge that her 
own path to safety will Ue, In the future ee in 
the pest, in tbe WUUngnesi to tnke reaaonabfo 
risks and, above All, in creAting a world beal 
•nbed tp her own surrival^ votid at 
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CALCUTTA ANb BNGUSH 
; LITERATURE 

C»lcDtt« hi9 many c&emoriala lasting 
Hio^iitton with English literature. Mf. K. 
Mukerjee draws attention to Landor's lines 
on Rose Aylmer embalmed in a tomb in 
.Calcutta. Writing in the New Revietv he 
'mentions other great figures in English 
, literature who have bad some sort of 
' cdnnectton with the city of palaces in 
India. Sir Philip Francis, well-known for 
his hostility to Hastings and better known 
M the author of the Letters of Junius ** 
temained in Calcutta for five years as one 
of the members of the Governor-General's 
Council from 1774. Thackeray was born 
in Calcutta in 1881. Macaulay, the histo- 
rian and literateur, lived in Calcutta from 
1834 to 1838. Qishop Heber was 
Calcutta 8 third Bishop. Lastly Calcutta 
was associat^^ith Rudyard Kipling who 
deicribed it as in a City of the 

. Dreadful Night. 

Calcutta alflo hoasti of many notable 
Indian writers of English verse now known 
at Indo-English writers like Kasiprosad 
Gbose, Michael M. S. Dutt, Toru Dutt, 
Am Dntt, R, C. Dutt, Manmobun Ghose, 
and Arabindo Ghose. Calcutta is also 
proud of its connection with Sir William 
Jones who through the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal and his many valuable works and 
translations, did much to spread Indian 
thought In virtue of his * Hymns to 
Indian DeitieSi' Jones also became the first 
of a class of poets, known la^er as 
Anglo-Indian poets, most of whom were 
connected with Calcutta at least by writing 
in Calcutta journals. 

moat prominaot of theea wero probably 
Oapt. David lieatcr Riohardoon (1801-65) and * tho 
mttrvilloua boy* Henry Vivian Dorozto {1801-31). 
Beginning hie career in the Bengal Army of the East 
Itm Owpany, Riobardton became refuted as a 
writer ol oleververee, and through the influence of 
> Haoaoky waa appointed a ProiloBSor of English in the 
Catmitt* Pieeidftnoy OoUege where he influenced two 
gnneratioot of Bengali students. OaUed by some the 
Batkhial of Modem India, Deroaio not only 
Tht Kabif of 

oko exerted potent inhuenoe on the minds of his 
Bengali pupiie at the Celcutta Hindu College, He 
Bei buried in the South Park Street Cemetery. 
Oaloutta'*. 


. Of the others, Hewy Meredith Parker 
(1796-1868) published two books of poeiits 
and contributed to magazines in CaictttU. 

But the greatest name ever a^ciated 
with Calcutta is that of Rabindrsnath 
Tagore who was born there on May 7, - 

1861 and died there on August 7, 194L 

LORD MOUNTBATTEN 

"British statesmanship, wise, courageous 
and farseeing, had conceivably prevented a 
blood bath in India, arrested a world cala- ^ 

mity and laid the foundation of what can • 

yet become unity of Hindus and Muslims 
within the Commonwealth. " says the 
Veteran Labour journalist Hannen Swaffer 
in the Sunday People^ • 

" Early in the war, Lord Louis Mountbatten 
won high fame lor his skilful prowess in 
»the naval battles off Greece and then 
surprisedly given supreme command of 
South East Asia command by Churchill 
earned the devotion of all his men in Burma. 

"Then when India seemed lost and civil 
war appeared imminent, Attlee chose him 
to succeed Wavell in Ne^ Delhi. 
Mountbatten mastered in a few toilsome 
weeks the details of an intricate problems 
and strove to heal the breach between 
Hindus and Muslims — in vain". 

Partition was inevitable — a rich commer- 
cialised Hindusthan and an impoverished 
agricultural Pakistan from which 200 
million sterling was being withdrawn as 
were industries and trading establishments. 

But neither side agreed on the terms. 
Village arson and violence spread. 

" Lord Mountbatten conceived the plan 
of Dominion Status, while the scheme of 
British withdrawal was drawn up, rushed 
home with it, persuaded Mr. Churchill to 
stop bis panic speeches, cottviiteed 
Mr. Attlee -*and India gave way." 
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Hyderabad 

HYDERABAD NEGOTIATING 
COMMITTEE 

Neifotiations between Hyderabnd and the 
Government of India and the representa- 
tives of the two Dominion Governments, 
it Is learnt, began on Jaly, 11. The 
negotiations will cover a wide range of 
subjects like stand-still agreements, retroces- 
sion of Berar and other territories including 
British administered areas. Intense activity 
has been going on in the State and the 
Nizam's Council of Ministers was in session for 
three days m succession It is understood 
conclusions have been reached regarding 
the attitude the Hyderabad Negotiating 
Committee should take towards the 
various issues. ** 

HYDERABAD STATE CONGRESS 
. The Working Committee of the State 
Congress which met at Sholapur from 
June 29 to July 1 adopted a resolution 
appointiqg a Committee of action to study 
the situation from time to time and suggest 
to the working Committee steps to 
implement the political resolution passed 
at the last Congress session. 

The Committee condemned the seizure 
of copies of the resolution by the Govern- 
ment for printing presses without formally 
bannmg it and called upon to assert their 
basic right of carrying the message of the 
State Congress that Hyderabad must j<^n 
the Indian Union to every hamlet by 
widespread circulation of the resolution 

HYDERABAD STATE FORCES 

The Hyderabad Government, it is reliably 
learnt, is recruiting Pathans as regular other 
ranks for the Hyderabad State Forces 

Hyderabad is aiming at a target of 
2,000 Pathans. Preference is given to 
Pathans from the trans-bords tribes (Afridis, 
Mohmands and Khataks) and to demobilised 
Pathan soldiers of the Indian Army, 


Mysore 

FUTURE OF MYSORE • ’ 

** Paramountcy can neither be retained 
by the British Crown nor transferred to 
a new Government." said Sir A. Rama!^ 
swamy Mndaliar,* Dewan of Mysore^ 
addressing on Jnly 5 the joint sesskgi^ of 
Mysore Legislature. 

The Dewan said. "Declarations have 
been repeatedly made by the Crolrh 
Representatives, Prime Ministers and Cabiht 
Ministers of Hik Majesty's Government 
that Paramountcy would lapse when the 
British quit their responsibility for the 
administration of the country and that 
rights of jurisdiction ceded to or assumed 
by the Crown could not be transferred* 
With the attainment of ifdpendence Jby 
British India, whether inside or outside the 
British Commonwealth, the relationship * 
which has hitherto existed between the 
Rulers of States and the British Crown 
will no longer be possibfe Paramountcy 
can neither be retained by the .British 
Crown nor transferred to the ^ew Govern* 
ment These statements and assurances 
are embodied in documents of highest 
importantce and m statements of responsible 
Ministers too numerous to mjntlon. 

"I wish to make it clear, at the same 
time, that the State of Mysore is determined 
not to allow any administrative chaos to 
follow* on this lapse of such Paramonntcy 
in its administrative relations or arrsOge* 
ment with British India which have been 
brought about through the agency of the . 
Crown Representative. In fact. His High* 
ness's Government has been invited tw enter 
into negotiations with British Indian leaders 
to arrive at, if possible, a standstill basis of 
sgreement on several matters of mutual 
concern and interest which will last daring 
the interim period between the lapse of 
Paramountcy and the new arrangement 
either through federation or otherwise 
between the Dominion Governments and 
the State" 
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Travaneore 

•FUTURE OF TKAVANCORE * 

Sir C. P. Ram»swamt Aiyar, D«wan, 
iddreiAied a crowded meetiog of busioess- 
min of the State aod representatives of the 
Chamber of Commerce aod members of 
the public and also answered some 

quetUons, on July 5, at the Council chamben 
Sir -C- P. Ramaswami Aiyar contended that 
in the Indian Independence Bill Parliament 
supported fully all the points made so far 
on bohalf of the Indian States deciding to 
become independent on the British leaving 
India. « 

Referring to the increasingly sound 

Bnanctal position of the State, whose 
revenues were mounting year after year, 
and analysing the resources of the States, 
he explained how eminently Travancore was 
best in herein terests to remain so. 
He stressed by means of statistics that just 
« before the war, during the war and 
. immediately after it Travancore always 
had a favourable trade balance, her exports 
always exceeding ’ her imports and there 
was no possibility of the State suffering 
an account of any tbrejit of economic 
preMUre. The Dewan made it clear that 
the State was deftcient only in the 
matter of rice which she imported mostly 
from Sind, the Punjab and Burma the 
former being in Pakistan area. 

Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar, concluding, 
said that Travancore by demanding 
independence did not want isolation but 
freedom from internal interference and was 
always willing and ready for co-operation 
in all matters of common interest, 

’ FOOD SITUATION IN TRAVANCORE 
A Government note says : It has come to 
the notice of Government that an impression 
prevails among certain sections of the 
public that the recent cut in the size of 
ration is due to the non-supply of rice 
by the Government of India, consequent 
on Travancote's non-participation in the 
Conttttttent Assembly. Government wish 
to make it perfectly clear that this 
impreisioii ia abiolutely incorrect 


Hit 

Baroda 

BARODA RULKR 

H. H. the Maharaja Gaekwar of Baroda, 
accompanied by the Maharant and Prince 
Sayaji Rao arrived in Bombay on July 6 
from Karachi by plane. 

The Maharaja who was away for about 
four months, spent two months In Uie 
U.S.A. where be undertook a tour of 
industrial plants, particularly those engaged 
in cotton, tobacco and chemical production. 

The Maharaja returned to London in the 
last week of May where he contacted 
British Political leaders. 

STATES ATTACHED TO BARODA 
It is understood that the Baroda State 
has informed the Rulers of the States 
attached to Baroda State that on the lapse of 
JParamountcy these States will be free 
from attachment. These States have 
thereupon decided to form their own 
administrative group and to join the 
Gujarat States Group. The Gujarat* 
States have, on their part, decided tb 
admit these States in their Group. 

Kashmir 

BONUS FOR WORKERS 
Under a scheme recently sanctioned by 
His Highness's Government, workers in 
silk factories at Jammu and Kashmir will 
be entitled to bonus. Henceforth, workers 
in private silk factories will get one-fourth 
of their total earnings during the year ai 
bonus, while those in the Government silk 
factory will get one-twelfth of their 
total earnings. 

Cochin 

WORKING DAYS IN COCHIN SCHOOLS 
The Government of Cochin have ordered 
that hereafter the mininum number of 
working days in a year in all the educa* 
tional mstitutioDS of the State shall be 
200. This effected by canceltiiig all 
Amavasii holidays and by ordering that 
if under any circummaiioa a hohday is 
declared, the ensuing Satardey will be • 
working dsy* 
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RESPONSIBLE GOVERNMENT ‘ 

It is niideriiitood that io pursuance of 
the auuouDcement by His Highness the 
Maharaja of GwaW that Reaponsible 
Gomument under his aegis is bis goal. It 
is learnt/ that a Constitutional Reforms 
Committee will shortly be appointed to 
make recommendations to implement this 
policy. . Tne pre^nt Council of Ministers 
will be reconstituted to include substantial 
hon-oMcial elements like the representatives 
of the State Congress, Harijans and other 
interests. These proposals made by 
Mr. M. A. Srtniva&an, Vice-President of the 
Executive Council, Gwalior, are understood 
to have been welcomed by the State 
Congress and other parties. 

Maharaja of Gwalior is keenly interested 
alike in the industrial as well as tjie 
political and economic progress of the 
State. Under his guidance, the Government 
had prepared schemes for hydro-electric 
development, industrial expansion and soil 
* reclamation in the State. 

Patiala 

MAHARAJA ENDORSES PATEL’S 
STATEMENT 

The Maharaja of Bikaner on July 9, 
warmly welcomed the statement of policy 
issued by Sardar Vallabhai Patel on his 
assumption of office as member in charge 
of the newly created States Department 
and appealed to his brother Princes to 
** grasp the hand of friendship which has 
thus spontaneously been extended by 
the Congress*'. 

BalUMiMdpnr 

CANAL EXTENSION 
A new canal extension prefect which 
W^ link the tail of old Abb^a canal 
wiffi taS of Minchin Branch has been 
ta^en in hand. The Project, when 
oomplgted, is ea^mhM to irrfgnate 40,000 
acres bf Waste land the stage of 
scheme. 


JAIPUR STATE SERVICE 

The rates ef PV of inferior servauis in th*: v 
Jaipur State Service have - heert revised,;/ ■ 
involving an extra cost of Rs 3^* lakhs 
roughly. 


The salaries of the clerks employed In 
the government offices have else, been 
revised at an ' increased annual cost / 
Ra. 93 ,.000 to the Government * 
Compulsory primary education has hfen ;. 
introduced in the are a within the Municipal / 
limits of Pilani in Jaipur State. 


MunshI Jat Dev Stngh has 
appointed Senior Member of the Boifd 
of Revenue. ' ^ 

- "- -m 


Kolhapiflir , % 

PAY CO.MMISS10N A 

Kolhapur Durbar has (kSMed to sppoint ^ 
a Pay Commission to examine the teaks ) 
of pay and allowances and the condlliohs 
of service of all classes of employeeSr A<^^ 
non-official expert will be the Preatdent bl ^ 
the Commission and two members of ttte 
Commission will be nominated by ihS 
Praja Parishad* The terms of the refersnet ^ 
of the Pay Commiiaion Include ssi ,• 
examination of the Retrenchmetd ) 
Committee. ' ' 


Easlern States 


EASTERN STATES TO JOIN 
CONSAMBLY 

Tlie rulers of the Eastern States have 
decided to join the Indian Consthueiit ; 
Assembly. Announcing this decision it 
the meeting of the council of Rulers of 
Eastern States, at the Great Easter^ Motel, 
Calcutta on July 8 the Ruler of * Baudh, 
President of the Council of Rulers said 
that the decision of the Eastern States to 
send their representatives to the Constitnetit 
Assembly would be based on the geheril 
naderstanding on fundamentsl pfoposi^ 
dons reached between the two Negbtiithig 
Committees and reootded by lbs 
Constituent Assembly, 
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' EQUAL RIGHTS FOR INDIANS 

Fret India and free C<*ylon as members 
i. '-Hf the Asian Relations Conference should 
think now in terms of - Asian unity and 
ftcnirnisf the just rights of Indian settlers 
in Ceylon, said Mahatma Gandhi whose 
Vorld figure has been helpful in settling 
many difBoult problems. His inspiration 
;aiid guidance will be at the disposal of 
f both the countries for solving problems 
lacing India and Ceylon at the present 
moment,'* observed Mr. V. V. Giri, India's 
Itepresentative-Designate to Ceylon in an 
interview to the United Press of India 
on June 20. 

Problems of ceylon, he said, relate 
principally to equal citizenahip rights for 
Indians who^had made Ceylon their home. 
Gandhiji and g^ndit Nehru had made it 
quite clear that they wanted for Indians 
•there nothining more than equal citizenship 
.rights with the Ceylonese and in this 
connection they had strongly advised the 
Indian aettlera there to identify themselves 
in all matters with Ceylonese and forget 
double citizenship. I am spre," he added, 
“that the Ceylonese do realise that Indian 
workers have done a great deal in exploiting 
fesourcea of Ceylon to the advantage 'of 
Ceylonese and as such they have every 
right to expect equal rights and good 
relations at their hands.** 

South Africa 

BOYCOTT OF INDIAN TRADERS 

Attempts to boycott Indian traders in 
Ike Transvaal seem to be dying out and 
there is no indication that any Indian 
merchant has been forced oat of business. 

^^Any suggestion that Indian traders 
ironld leave the Transvaal because of the 
buycoU is ridiculous", said Dr. Y. M. 
IMoo, President of the Transvaal Indian 
Congress. 

“The law restricts Indian freedom of 
flMnremftttt and makes it impossible for 
imm to leave the Province of their birth," 
pi-added, ' ■■ 


V. 3. A. 

ALIENS IN U. S. A. 

The fate of 30 Indians who are alleged 
to have entered the United States illegally, 
and are now threatened with deportation, will 
be decided shortly when a special Aliens 
Bill is submitted to Congress after appeals 
to Senators and Congress-men. Some of 
the Indians have been living in America 
for over 20 years. 

A deputation of three Indians went to 
Washington recently to appeal to the 
authorities. Senators and Congress-men 
were approached as well as Mr* M. Asaf 
All. the Indian Ambassador. 

The Indians were informed that the 
Immigration Commissioner had decided to 
postpone their deportation, pending the 
“disposal in Congress one way or another 
of a Bill which would legalise the status 
of any alien who had lived in the United 
States for at least seven years and had' 
been of good moral character.*’ 

Burma 

BURMA IMMIGRATION ACT 

Negotiations between India and Burma 
are likely to be opened at high level in 
the near future for modification of the 
recent Burma Immigration (Emergency 
Provisions) Act to remove as far as 
practicable from the point of view of the 
Indian Government. 

It will be recalled that the Burma 
Immigration Act, which was passed in 
June last, imposed certain restrictions ob 
people trying to go to Burma from India. 
The reactions of the Government of India 
to this Act were conveyed to the Burma 
Government through the India Govemmenf*! 
representative In Rangoon. The Burma 
Govl. ument has now expressed its willibg- 
ness to explore ways and means for ^ 
solutton of the problem on a long-term baais. 
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Questions of Importance 


S4RDAR PATEL’S ASSURANCE 
TO PRINCES 

Sirdar Vallabhai Patel has, in the 
course of the following Statement, appealed 
to such of the Indian states as have not 
already joined the Indian Constituent 
Assembly to do so. 

The States have alre^y aooepted the basio 
principle that for defence, foreian affairs and 
communications they would come into the Indian 
Union. We ask of them no more than accession 
on these three subjects in which the common 
interests of the country are involved. In other 
matters, we would scrupulously respect their 
autonomous existence.” ** 

« « • 

“There appears a great deal of miS'Understand* 
Ihg about the attitude of the Congress towards 
the StatM. 1 should like to make it clear that 
it is nob the desire of the Congress to interfere 
in any manner whatever with the domestic 
affairs of the States. They are no enemies of 
the Princely Order, but, on the other hand, wish 
them and their people, under ' this aegip all 
prosperity, contentment and happiness. Nor would 
ft be my poHoy to conduct the relations of the 
new Department with the States in any manner 
which savours of the domination of one over 
the other. If there would be any domination it 
would be that of our mutual interests and 
welfare. 

“ We have no ulterior motive or selfish interests 
to serve. Our common objective should be to 
uodersbind each other's point of view and come 
tp dedsions acceptable to all and in the best 
intereste of the country. With this object, 1 
propose to explore the poesibiUty of aseociating 
with the admmistratioa of the new Department 
a Standing Oommittee representative of both the 
States and Britiih India. 

, “ We are at' a moipentous stage in the history 
of India, By eommon endeavour; we oan raise 
the oonntry to a new greatness while lack of 
unity wiU expose us to fresh oalnufitiSB. X hope 
^ Indian States will bear in mind that the 
altemative to no*operation in the general interest 
is ansfoby sad chaos which will ovecwhelin great 
and smsia ia a eommon raia if we am unable to 
togilher la the niiaimum of Oohhnon tasks, 
not the fatuie '' gsaeration eurse ns for 
having had the onpoirittiiHy but 
B to ow mtiiil advsnts^ 


CHARTER OF RIGHTS OF MINORITIES' 
MenUnt Abttl Kslsia Azad, ftiiioatipa 
Member in the Interim Governitiaiit, in* a 
statment on Jane 2$ feierred to 
apprehension of minorities both in tbg ; 
Indian Union and the seceding sreig ; 
following ihe acceptance of the British plan 
of Jane 3. and saggested a joint meeting 
at the earliest opportunity, of repredenta* 
tives of the two Constituent Assemblies. :: 

He Said: 

The acceptance by bpth the Congress sad the 
Muslim League of the British plai^ of June g 
brings to a close the sorry record or^ the reeeat 
communal strifes. Whatever haii|happeQed before 
and up to the acceptance is now a matter of 
the past. • 

“1 am aware that there arc glaring defects la " 
this plan, but in the existing ciroumstaitoes there , 
was no other altemative. The fact that It haa 
ended a problem whose essential for national 
progress should in itself make us pause and 
turn our eyes from the past towards the future^ 
The plan of June 3 is now a settled fact. 
division of Bengal* and the Punji^ haa alio bma 
carried out according to its terms, Onoe the 
people and their representatives have taken a 
decision, it would be great mistake to opntiona 
to brood over the past and try 4 to reopen nld - 
questions and reintroduce unoertgi^ty, bittetnela 
and conflict once again. 

“ The wieest course today is to focus all our 
attentiou upon the ture and try to buUd anew 
conditions of safety, peooe and progress Ibr all ; 
the communities oonoemed. It ia unfoittmate 
that communal bitterness should have somewhat 
marred the victory of Indian natlonrUsm at ,the 
moment of its triumph. Nevertheless, op one ‘can 
dmty that India has achieved her ^wedxm under 
conditions which have no parallel in bistoiy. Our ‘ 
sorrow and grief because of the oommunef tangle * 
should not blind us to the faot that a sm 

is opening out for India.” • 

. The mioorities qaeetioai he said, requiree 
to be treated with calm aad wise states- 
maaship. Minorities in the eeceding areab 
are . full of apprehensions for their fnttim. 

**i am confident that, so fw aa the Unk>o ef 
India is concerned, it will treat its mitnorstias eofe 
mily with justice but wsith generosity. I fimaly 
beijeve the authorities in the seosding areas 
adopt the same attitude towarda the sthtonitliv 
, these. 



. Utterances 
. • 

Sk radhakrishnan on partition 

sir Sarvapilie Racfbakrishnan, Vice- 
Chaacellof of the Benares Hindu University 
lining the foundation-stone of the Besant 
Centenary Hoste]» Madras on July 1 said: 
, '^The scheme for the division of the 
conntry is a greet triumph for British 
political acumen The Solomon-hke decision 
to divide the country and to give to each 
ol the two parts the status of a Dominion 
received enthusiastic support of Mr Churchill 
and his followers.*' Sir Sarvapalle added* 

IT our loadoft acquiesced in the decision owing 
to pressnre of ouroumstanoea, it is because the 
policy of separate electorates has had its natural 
outcome in separate states Mr Churchill who is 
supporting the Marshall Flan for a joint economic 
■oMme of recovery of Europe and who wants 
unUleation in Eueops wants disruption In India. 
Separation by religion is separation by history This 
ll a dangerous ^trlne It may be that the British 
Mce not dlshonAi^nd that they insist this principle 
with a ^esire to buttress their own authority It may 
•weri be that some of them wanted to avoid the 
dangerous unrest among the Muslims Whatever 
• it be, the result is as anticipated We hate one 
Mother more than we ** hate evil and injustice 

Proceeding, Sir Sarvapalle deplored what 
he called the hssiparous tendencies m 
certain Indian States and said 

Lord Listowel said that the British do not 
contemplate the Indian States to be indepennent 
df the successor Ooveroments They are expected 
to join oue of two Dominions Some of them 
fcem to annex glory m declarations of mdepen* 
dkmce If the British are obliged to leave the 
country owing to the storm and colossal resistance 
of the Indian National congress, when its non 
violent struggle has brought India and ^to the 
gates of lib^y, when the CongreM hae invited 
me Statse to ehare the* privileges and responsi- 
bUities of freedom, it is preferable to be 
•ubordioate tp Britain than exercise oo ordmated 
* authority m the Indian Union The Indian 
Prihoee when tthev accepted the Cabinet Flan, 
■greed to eurrender to the Centre control of 
defence oommunloationi and foreign affaire—the 
Oentre in whioh they will be adequately repreaented. 
The Oonstittieot Aseembly Im no deeire to 
Interfere with the iotemal affairs of the State If 
Itie British Oovemment directly or indirectly 
ancounigea any of these Prinoea, even while 
Vaiamountoy is in operation to isolate themeelvee, 
tlMae will be further dismtegratton. The final 
aammiiig up of the results of British rule m 
I wdj a would them be that Great Bntsin found 
Ibdla ■Wnng, ■uaplidous and duunited and lefet 
llir ymK 1^1 brutish, disunited. 


of the Hay 
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GANDHIjrS GRIEF 
Speaking at New Dellii on June 23 
Mahatma Gandhi aaid : 

** Tbia division of India with sub-divtaoii 
of provinces puts ns on our mettle. The 
papers today talk of a grand ceremonial to 
take place in London over the divison of 
India into “ two nations " which were only 
the other day one nation. What is there 
to gloat over in the tragedy ? 

^'We have hngggd the belief that though 
we part, we do so as friends and brothers 
belonging to one family Now if the 
newspaper report is correct, the British 
will make of us two nations and that with 
a flourish of trumpets. Is that to be the 
parting shot ? I hope not 

If the major partner is trne to his salt 
the foreshadowed wisdom can be confounded 
^not m the shape of avoiding partition how- 
ever distasteful it might be, but by right 
behaviour on the part of the major partner 
by always acting as one nation, by refusing 
to treat the Muslim minorities as aliens «n 
their own home. 

This means a revolutionary seform in 
the religion of the major partner. Let ns 
not shut our eyes to the plain fact. The 
untouchables, the Scheduled classes are the 
target because they are the weakest point 
of Hinduism. One reads reports of 
Muslim League speakers holding forth that 
the Scheduled classes in Pakistan can have 
separate electorates. Is that to be a call 
for joining Islam of the Pakistan type? 

'* l do not wish to recall the tales of 
forcible conversations. But having beard 
so much from their own mouths, I ghudder 
to contemplate the worst. What is the 
snswer to this fear or threat? 

*It is undoubtedly that there should be 
no UQtonchabilHy whatsoever in Hmduhun, 
no Scheduled classes therefore in India, no 
caste divisions wbatesoever in the eye of 
the Isw Hindus are all one, no high or 
low. All the neglected cltasea, inch gs 
the Scheduled desses, the so^csBed 
sboriginal clstsss should receive spedsl 
treatment in the matter of education* 
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l«i. JINNAH ON MINORITIES 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, Goveraor-dasigaate of 
Pakiatan» at a Press Conference at Delhi 
on July 13 assured the minorities in the 
Pakistan Dominion that they should have 
protection with regard to their religion, 
faith, life, property and culture. They 
would, in all respects, be treated as 
citisens of Pakistan without any discrimin- 
ation, but they would also have the 
obligations of citizenship. The minorities 
would have to be loyal to the state and 
owe true allegiance to it. 

The same principle, Mr. Jinnah empha- 
sised, would 'apply to the minorities in 
Hindusthan. One could not have minorities 
disloyal to the state and sabotaging its 
activities. Every citizen must be loyal to 
his state.' 

Mr. Jinnah sincerely hoped that the 
relations between Pakistan and India would 
be^ friendly and cordial. Speaking for 
^ Pakistan, he said there would be no want 
of goodwiU. 


PROVINCIAL CONSTITUTION REPORT 

Direct election of Provincial Governors 
by the people on the basis of adult 
sufferage, a Council of Ministers to aid and 
advise the Governor in the exercise of his 
functions, a Legislature consisting of the 
Governor and the Legislative Assembly 
with an Upper House if the Constituent 
Assembly members of the Province so 
decide, functional representation to Upper 
Mouse within certain limits and a 
provincial judiciary wherein Judges are 
appointed by the President of the 
Federation in consultation with the Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court, the Governor 
of the Province and the Chief Justice of 
the High Court of the Province are the 
main features of the Report on the 
principles of a model Provincial constitution 
presented to the Constituent Assembly by 
&rdar Valiabhai Patel on ISth July. 


THECONSAMBLV 

On July 14, at •New Delhi about 190 
old and 90 new members smeipbled, for 
the fourth session of the Constftuent 
Assembly. The new members signed the 
register at the rate of twd a minute*. The 
most applauded man was Dr. Ambedkar, ' 
and the others who were cheered induded 
Sardar Baldev Singh, Sir A. Ramsswaidi 
Mudaliar, Chaudhry Khaliq-uz-Zatuan, 
Mr. Ismail Chundrigar, Mr. M. S. Aney/ 
Mr. Sreenivasan and Mr. Ismail Khan. 
The commercial opinion also found two 
champions— Mr. D. P. Kbaitan and 
Mr. G. L. Mehta. 

N. W. F. JOINS PAKISTAN 

A communique dated July 20 ftom the 
Viceroy's House says that the North-West 
Frontier Province has dec^d to join 
Pakistan. * 

About 50*49 per cent, of the ’ total * 
number of voters in the Province have 
voted for Pakistan. 

Following are the results of the N.*W. 
F. P. referendum : 

Valid votes for Pakistan: 2,89,244. 

Valid votes for India : 2,874. 

Majority: 2,86,370. 

Percentage of valid votes to electorate 
entitled was 50'99. f 

Valid votes cast in the last election 
were: 3,75,989. 

Total electorate entitled to vote in the 
referendum: 5,72,798. 

Therdfore, votes for Pakistan were 50.49 
per cent. 

THE FATE OF SYLHET 

Sylhet has decided to join Pakistan, it 
is officially announced on July 13. " 

A Press note issued from the Viceroy’s 
House says; Following is the result of 
referendum in Sylhet district, Assam: — 

Valid voters for joining East Bengal 
2,39,619. 

For remaining in Assam 1,84,041. 

Majority 65,378. 

The percentage of valid votes to total 
electorate entitled to vote was 77.33, 
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RB^T OP PARTITION OF BENGAL 

** The University df Celc’itta, the 
biggest of Indian Universities, will be 
tierionsly afTected by the partition of 
Bengal," remarked Mr. P. N. Banerjee, 
Vice-Chancellor of the University, in an 
interview dated Jane ^4 

• 0( the 3,300 affiliated schools which 
were now under the University, approxi- 
mately 1,200 schools would go to 
Pakistan and 300 might go to Assam. 
There would be only 300 schools under 
the direct supervision of the Universiry. 

Mr Banerjee added that there were at 
present 116 colleges under the University. 
The partition of Bengal would affect 34 
colleges in the Pakistan zone Of the 
remaining 82 colleges, 23 might be 
included lig3^ Assam In that case 59 
colleges of West Bengal would remain 
‘under the Calcutta University. 

TWO INDIAN STUDENTS 

Two Indian students have been granted 
associate memberships .of Sigma XI, 
national honorary research society ol 
Stanford University, California 

Associate memberships are given to 
candidates who have shown promise in 
scientihe research, but have not, as yet, 
completed major research work. 

The two students are Ashraf Ali from 
Bengal and Vuppalapathy Bahatt from 
Madras, both of whom are doing research 
work in chemistry. 

HARIJANS STUDENTS IN MADRAS 

The Government have directed that with 
effect from the academic year 1947-48, 
10 per cent of seats ui all educational 
inatitutiona should be reserved forHanjans, 
They have also informed the managements of 
elded secondary schools that they contem* 
|dale enforcing such* reservation as of the 
conditions for the grant of recogniUon 
under the Madras Educational Rules. 


MONTESSORI TRAINING CENTRE 

Speaking at the inauguration of Aitmdale* 
Montessori Training Centre at Adytr 
Sir A. Lakhsmanaswami Mudaliar, Vice- 
Chancellor of the Madras University 
Dr. J. H. Cousins and others stressed the 
value of "Montessori^* triining and the 
role that teachers trained in this system 
could play in the field of education. The 
function came off in the Headquarters Hsll 
of the Theosophical Society and Srimati 
Rukmini Devi presided. 

After invocation, the chairman welcomed 
the many educationists and others who 
had responded to the invitation to partici- 
pate in the function and said that the 
Training Centre was formed as a memorial 
to the late Dr. Besant whose centenary 
was to be celebrated in October next. It 
was easy to say that we should have 
good education but how could that be 
had without trained teachers and, naturally., 
institutions for training teachers? , 


ENGLISH IN C.P. 

The CP. Cabinet at its meeting held 
at Nagpur on July 12 decided to abolish 
immediately English as % medium of 
instruction in Government High Schools in 
in the province. 

The effect of this decision will be that 
students who have entered High Schools 
this year will take their instruction in their 
mother-tongue. 


APPLICANTS FOR GOVT, JOBS IN U.R 
A Press communique issued by the 
Education Department of the UP. Govern- 
ment says that with effect from January 2, 
1949, no male graduate who has not 
obtained a diploma in social servkae 
awarded by the Government, will ordinarily, 
be eligible for recruitment to service und^ 
Government, local bodies or aided 
or reeogntsed msEtutions* 
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INDIA. AND nuvy COUNCIL 

Writing about the future connection of 
India wi& the Privy Counctli the Allahabad 
Imi* Jmtmai aaya : 

For over a century and a half, the 
Judical Committee has interpreted the laws 
of the land and to a great measure moulded 
and shaped them Whatever happens, 
whether the connection with the Judicial 
Committee is served or maintained, its 
decisions would survive as masterly exposi- 
tions of law by persons whose judicial 
knowledge was always vast and whose 
impartiality was never in doubt. 

The impact or Rome is even felt today 
in the lives and institutions of the peoples 
of the countries with whom the Romans 
came into contact directly or indirectly. 
Similarly, we are not ashamed to confess 
the results of the impact of Britain on 
India would continue to be felt by oifr 
.countrymen for generations to come for our 
tjioughts and institutions have been 
influenced to a no mean measure by the 
laws and institutions of Britain, and the one 
institution through which Britain exerted this 
influence to a considerable extent, has been 
the Privy Council. Future generations of 
jurists and scholars would have to look 
to the dectstcms of the board to discover 
the origin of institutions and principles of 
law that they may find in their own country. 

In view of the great part played by the 
Privy Council in interpreting and developing 
the laws of the land we can appreciate the 
seoUments oi Dr. Jayakar when he says 
that, the end of its jurisdiction would 
** cause a violent blow to the legal system of 
India.'' 

LAWYERS' COMMITTEE FOR 
|»AKISTAN 

A committee of leading Muslim lawyeis 
witii Dr. Khalifa Shujauddtn, as Convener, 
has been set up in Lahore to advise the 
Pskiftan Constituent Assembly on varions 
Imee and probSems that may arise in the 
drafting of a conatitutiaa. 


Sir ALLADI ON STATES 
Sir Alladi Krtshnaswami V^r, mcmbar 
of the Constituent Aikiembly and former 
Advocate-General of Madras, after analyslr^ 
the position of Indian States In the light 
of H. M. G.'s proposals said in 
the course of s statement on June 10 that 
there were only two courses open to "them 
— to enter into Constitutional reUtioailiip 
with the Indian Union and become Integral 
parts of Indian Union. No ** tertium quid*' 
was possible. 

The voluntary withdrawal of the British 
Power from India cannot clothe the Indian 
States with an independent or international 
status which they never possessed and it 
is inconceivable that the U. N. 0. or any 
other international organization would 
concede to them sdch a status, he added. 

THE FUTURE OF «RAR 
ePrime Minister Clement Attlee made It 
clear in the House of Commons that tbCfh 
was nothing in the wording of the Indian 
Independence Bill to modify the complete 
Independence and autonomy of the 
Dominions of India and Pakistan which 
will come into «existence on August 15 
Referring to Berar, Mr. Arthur Henderson^ 
Under-Secretary for India, said while Berar 
would undoubtedly dt Jure revert to 
Hyderabad, the fact that ^ .t was now 
administered entirely by the officials of the 
Government of India and the Central 
Provinces made it obviously necessary for 
the Government of India to enter into 
discussions with the Nizam either to 
continue the existing arrangement or to 
replace the present set-up in the light of 
the legsl position, 

MADRAS PUBLIC SAFETY ACT 
The appointment of an Advisory Council 
to report to the Government of the several 
cases of detention under the Maiotensoce 
of Pnblic Order Act, is officially announced. 

The Council will consist of the Hon* 
Mr. Justice Shihabuddm (Chairman), Mr. K. 
Rajah Aiyar, Advocate-General, and Mr. T» 
R. Veakatarama Saatri. 
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INDIAN INSURANCE COMPANIES 
At • gettort of goodwill Wwn^ds Indian 
Inturtoce Companiet the Government of 
Indltf have gtven the Indian Insurance 
Aftociation of Bombay the entire marine 
loturance for goods they import into India. 

Recently, the President of the Indian 
loturance Association drew attention to the 
fact that nen-Indjan Companiet had always 
enjoyed a preponderant share of the 
available general insurance business in this 
country With numerical majority on local 
tariff atsociations they had contrived to 
manipulate tariff policies to consolidate 
their own position and hamper the growth 
of Indian Insurance. 

The Central Government are said to be 
impressed with the peculiar position which 
Indian Insur^j^e Companies occupy. As 
a tesult of arrangements with Japan they 
are importing eighty million yards ^of 
textiles. The Government have placed 
with the Indian Insurance Association the 
marine policy for the entire imports from 
Japan. The total value of the goods from 
Japan are estimated at s^ven crores of 
rupees The Association is expected to 
distribute the business to its members 
This it the first time that Indian Insurance 
has received direct support from the 
Government of India and the gesture is 
appreciated by the companies. 

CATTLE INSURANCE SCHEME 
The appointment of an expert com- 
mittee including actuaries and insurance 
experts is now under the consideration of 
the Indian Council of Agricultural Research, 
to collect data for evolving a scientific 
basis of Cattle Insurance and for formulat- 
iof a scheme applicable to India. 

Cattle Insurance, though common in 
other advanced countries, is practically 
unknbwii *in India Such insurance is 
considered essential for encouraging the 
breeding of better types of milch cattle and 
lor the development of dairies in 
Wil mae. 


’ INSURANCE LAWS IN INDIAN 
DOMINIONS 

The probable effects on Insurance ae 
the result of the division of India into two 
Dominions were discussed by the annual 
general meeting of the Aesocistion of 
Indian Insurance Offices held at Calcutta 
on June 30. 

The President, Mr. S. C Roy, speskiug 
on Insurance Law said : It would be 
the height of folly if the two Dominions 
follow their own policy and enact their 
own laws with regard to Insurance business 
in their respective territories. Companies 
registered in Hindusthan shoul;| be allowed 
unfettered operation in Pakistan area with- 
out further compliance with Pakistan law 
and vice versa — The present Indian 
insurance Act, received support from both 
the Congress and the League. I would 
therefore, suggest that the same Indian 
Insurance Act should be adopted by both 
the Dominions and that Insurance should 
be a central subject with the Dominions.*' 

Mr. Roy emphasised the desiri^ilUy of 
making^ a full declaration of policy in this 
regard at the earliest opportunity. 

^'ATOM BQMB DAMAGE NOT 
INSURABLE” 

Atom bomb damage will not be subject 
to claims from insurance companies, 
Scandinavian insurance representatives 
decided at a Conference in Oslo. 

The Conference agreed that such damage 
will be considered as *^an* act of God** 
or ** force majeure ” 

HEALTH INSURANCE FOR WORKMEN 

Questions relating to medicsl cere of 
workmen in connection with the scheme of 
health insurance pending with the Central 
Government now, was discussed by 
Mr. A. B Shetty, Minister for Public 
Health, with Major Lloyd Jones, Deputy 
Director-General of Medical Serviccc 
la Midrat on July 15. 



Tmiie and Finance 


HINDU CAPITAL IN PAKISTAN 
**Tlie ftrst step in the development ol 
the economics of Pakistan is to arrest the 
flight of Hindu capital from the zones of 
north-west India/' said Prof. Mohammed 
Hassan, an economist and member of the 
Pakistan Constituent Assembly, discussing 
the possible economic and political ttends 
in the' Pakistan areas in New Delhi. 

*'The Mnslim League is much concerned 
with the welfare of the minorities in 
Pakistan and Mr. Jinnah has perhaps 
shown it more in private than in public/' 
he continued. It is high time the 
League high command pre-occupied as it 
is with political problems, should assure 
the minorities that it will be worth while 
to stay where they are rather than emigrate 
in panic." « 

He pointed out the disastrous results of 
such hasty evacuation, especially the 
consequent economic ruination of the 
evacuees themselves, as well as of the 
land. Of course, as far as Pakistan 

is concerned, we cannot afford to have 
any gap* in our economy. We shall 
require large capital and we are ready to 
give preference to Hindus for investment," 
he said. 


JAP SILK FOR INDIA 

A member of the Indian Trade Delega> 
tion to Japan said that India will buy at 
least one million pounds Japanese raw 
silk in 1947. 

Mr. Panalal Maneklal Chtnai told the 
United Press of America that the deal 
will probably be arranged through Allied 
Headquarters. He said India's silk 
requirements this year totalled two dftllion 
pounds, but purchases from Japan had ' to 
be cut down due to imports from China. 
He said India willNp^ for the silk more 
or less on a barter l^s with raw cotton. 
He said ^00 silk looms have been offered 
for sale to India and that India might 
go in for them because of the lack of 
looms in the country. 


DIVISION OF ASSETS 
’AND •LIABILITIES 

The Partition Committee is fairly *bus^ 
collecting the data regarding assets and 
liabilities of the various department. The 
general principle seems to have been- 
agreed upon that* there should he no 
physical transfer of assets from one zone 
to another except those which are of a 
movable character and intended fns 
servicing purposes as in the railway. But 
the main question of division of liabilittes 
has not yet been touched upon. 

Out of the total public debt including 
railways of Rs 1,700 crores, the bulk oi 
bond and security-holders are in the 
Dominion of India. Only about Rs 35 
crores worth of securities are held in 
Pakistan according to inforon^ion collected 
by the Reserve Bank of India., T^e 
question therefore, arises regarding the 
basis on which liabilities will be divided 
and that guarantees will be afforded by 
the Pakistan Government for the bond- 
holders in India. 

It seems thflt the Muslim League 1$ 
claiming that both the Dominion Govern- 
ments are successor Governments and 
therefore, suggest both the Dominion 
Governments should jointly guarantee 
bond-holders. Of course, the Pakisteo 
Dominion's guarantee will relate only to 
that portion of the liabilities which was 
allotted to Pakistan. 


DOMINIONS WILL HONOUR DUES 
Apprehension has been expreeaed ia 
certain quarters that difficttltiei may be 
experienced by supplies of stores and 
services to the Central Government in 
realizing soph of their dues as will be 
outstanding at the time when the 'two 
dominion Governments begin to function 
and in enforcing their rights under contracts. 
Such apprehension, says a press note, is 
entirely without foondatiao. 
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Women’s Page 


WOMEN’S 90LE IN FUTURE INDIA 

Mrs, Vij»y«Iskiihmi Pandtt ^mbas^iador- 
diesighate of Rua^ta, said at Bombay on 
July 14 that her task as the Ambassador 
of India to a foreign people, was rather 
She expressed the hope that she 
would be equal to the task 

Mrs Vijayalakshmi Pandit, who was speak- 
ing at a reception given to her by over 
50 women’s organisations of Bombay, 
added’ *'A11 our energy and strength 
should be canalised in a useful channel 
so that we could all unite to build a 
strong and powerful India, which would 
take Its rightful place m the comity of 
nations 

** The days when we merely talked and 
harangued have gone*’, she said *‘Mere 
words have meaning for us to-day. 
Vfe haye to transform everything we said 
before into action Let us, therefore, not 
waste our time any longer in taking 
aimlessly in air, hut let us all unite in 
coostructive activities to build a new India, 
where everyone will be usefully employed, 
fed and clothed We haye loosened the 
fetters that chained us so long, and with 
the dawn of freedom, every Indian must 
feel the glow of freedom, so that he may 
face the future, however dark and fearful 
it may be, with courage and fortitude and 
full of hope” 

Mrs Vijayalakshmi Pandit referred to the 
part played by Indian women jin the 
national struggle and said that women in 
this country under Mahatma Gandhi's 
guidance had shown to the world that they 
were capable of fulfilling their domestic 
obligations as well as playing an equally 
important role in the national struggle for 
the achievement of the country’s freedom 
and independenee ''They will, in future, 
have to take more and more part in 
constructive and nation-building activities, 
Slid be equal to aoy task that may be 
conferred upon them by our own National 
Government in a democratic and free 
India*', she added. 


UPLTFF OF WOMEN 
Addressing the members of the Womeki'i 
Indian Association at Madras Srimetld 
Kamsladevi snd Mrs. Ammu Swsminsthan 
stressed the need for Indian women to 
take more interest in social ofifairs and to play 
their part in the progress of the country 
properly The meeting was held on July 
10 at Lady Muthiah Chettiar High School, 
when Mrs Ammu Swaminathan inaugurated 
the Purasawalkam Branch of the Women's 
Ind.ian Association Srimathi Rukmini 
Lakshmipathi, former Minister of Madras, 
presided ^ 

Speaking on the occasion, Srimathi 
Kamaladevi dwelt at length* on the work 
done by the All-Indta Women's Associa- 
tion, of which the Women's Indian 
•Association was the Madras branch. She 
said that while other countries were giving 
proper place for women in the national 
affairs, in India the women's movement 
had not yet become what it should be*. 
Srimathi Kamaladevi said that education 
was the remedy for women suffering from 
evils of seclnsion 

Proceeding, Srimathi Kamaladevi said that 
unfortunately there were limitations to 
women's progress, the biggest hurdle being 
the family and care of Children Women, 
however, should realise their responsibilities 
and begin to be the earning members in 
their families. 

Mrs ASAF ALI'S WARNING 
Mrs Aruna Asaf Ali, President, Delhi 
Provincial Congress Committee, in a state- 
ment dated July 12 saya: 

Muslim Leaguers have forfeited the 
righwto remain in the Constituent Assembly. 
As arch agents of an anti-Indian political 
party they will not function as its fifth 
column. Disloyal to Indian nationalism, 
their role in free India will be that of 
aliens bent upon disrupting Indian unity. 
The Constituent Assembly, therefore, ehouid 
ban their entry and order t re-election on 
the joint electorate principle. 




BDITOliS' STANDING COMMITTEE 
The StftDdiiig Comiiiittee of the All- 
lodia NeWMpapar Editors’ G)Rference met 
on July 10, It and 12, Mr. Devadas 
Gandhi, the Managing Editor of the 

Hmdmtan TmeSy presided. 

On July ^10, the Committee heard and 
discussed the reports of the Provincial 
Conveners. In the evening the Viceroy 
had an ofF-the-record talk with the Com- 
mittee on the political developments, and 
answered questions put by the Editors. 

On the 11th the Committee discussed 
the position in Bombay, and matters 
relating to the working of the Central Press 
Advisory ConAnittee. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, Dr. John 
Matthai, and Mr. S. N. Majumdar, Secretary 
of the Information Department, joined the • 
members at lunch, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
spoke to the Editors informally for over 
an hour, answeting questions, and explain- 
mg some of the recent political moves in 
their fuller perspective. 

The next day the Committe discussed 
the position of the Press in the Punjab and 
also codes and conventions governing the 
publication of news and comments regard- 
ing communal disorders. 

OWNERSHIP OF NEWSPAPERS IN FRANCE 

No shareholder will be allowed to hold 
more than one tenth of a French newspaper 
company's capital in a Bill, introduced in 
the National Assembly and outlined recently 
by M. Pierre Bourdan, Minister of Inform- 
ation, becomes law. 

The Bill, he said, was designed to safe- 
guard public opinion from undue influence, 
ajasong other things. Under its terms, 
(1) Every newspaper must, in future, be 
owned by a limited Company, (2) This 
Company must have at least ten share- 
holders. (3) A * shareholder cannot own 
more than one-tenth of the capital ; and 
(4) nobody owning a predominant share in 
an iudiistrial andertaking of over 10,000,000 
Irands eapital can be a shareholder in a 
newspaper enterprise^ 
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DR, P. P. PttlAI FOR U. N. 

The appomtmegt is snnounceid'* of 
Dr, P. P. Pillai, as India's Representative 
to the United Nations, st New York With 
the rank of Minister. 

Dr. * Pillai was holding the appointment 
of Director oi the Indian Branch of the • 
International Labour* Office, New Delhi. 
He was Chairman of the Commissloi!i 
which the International Labour Orgauisatipfi 
sent out early this year to Asia to Study, 
labour conditions there and prepare the 
ground for the forth-coming Aslan Regiqnai 
Conference. 

L>R. LOKANATHAN 

Dr. P. S Lokanathan, the Indian ; 
Economist, left Karachi on the 10th July 
by air for New York to attend the meeting 
of the U. N. Economic Commission (Pat 
Eastern Region) at LdHI Succesf. 
Dr. Lokanathan will proceed to Shanghai 
in October next where he will work at' 
Secretary to the Commisiiioo. 

MR. JINNAH r GOVERNOR-GENERAL OP 
PAKISTAN 

The present Yiceroy of India, Admiral 
Lord Mountbatten, has been recommended 
as Governor-General of India and Mr. M« 

A. Jinnah as Governor-Genera| of Pakistan, 
the Prime Minister Mr. Clement Attlee 
announced in the House of Commons. 

MR. A. D. MANI 

Mr. A. D. Mani, Editor o{ Hitavada 
shortly •visiting the U. K., and the U. $. A* 
He has been asked, by the C P. 
Government, to examine the scheme of 
nationalisation of coal industry aniS traospert ; 
both in the U. K. and the U. S, A. 

MR. K. L. PUNJABI 

An Indian Consulate-General will be 
opened in Batavia at the beginitihg of 
August. The Consul-General will be Mr. K. 

L. Punjabi, who is now Indian Food 
representative in Batavia. 

MAHARAJAH OF VIZIANAGARAM 

Maharajkumar Sir Vijaya Anand of 
Vizianagaram has renounced his Kpightliddd*^ 
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TUBERCOLOSIS 

of toberculosit tnffereri in 
PrMca have written to* two Paris doctors 
who claim the cure of 20,000 patients 
trough a new treatment which they have 
perfected. ^ 

The doctors, who'^have been cleared of 
the accQsation that they were 'frauds*, say 
tfciat in their injections they use serum 
pblained from the culture on treated 
jMtatoes soaked in glycerine, and they 
had had 30 per cent success. 

At their Paris clinic^ supported by 
voluntary contributions, they are being 
overwhelmed by new patients following 
the investigation by an official French 
medical body which has acquitted them 
of 'quackery* charges. 

The doctors state that their cures of 
patients in the early stages of the disease 
are as high< i 95 per cent., but in the 
more advanced stages they can only secure 
‘20 per cent, to 30 per cent, of the 

complete cures. 

elephantiasis 

New hope for elephantiasis, that dreaded 
tropical disease which is widely prevalent 
in Cochin, Malabar and south Kanara, 
comes from America. 

Scientists of the Western Reserve 
University report that treatment by a 
cyamme dye, used in photography as a 
colour sensitiser, has given encouraging 
result. The dye is known in the 

University laboratory as "No. 863** and 
rats infested with filarial worms were 
almost Invariably cured by it. Clinical 
trials on 27 elephantiasis sufferers at 

the school of Tropical Medicine, San 
Juan, Puerto Rico, it is stated, have also 
ahown reaulti, although it will be months 
before it can be proved definitely that 
parent worms have been killed. 

HEART OPERATION 

A surgeon at a Tennessee Hospital 
took a man's heart in his hand and 

"'peeled H like an orange**. The operatioa 
waa draiide and risky but it saved the 
life of a Kavai ex^atrvicemaa, John Bridget. 


MADRAS HBALTR CONPSRtNCE 
Tha Secretary, HeaHh Propaganda Board 
writes : The Health Prc^paganda Board 

has proposed that a Confeience be 

convened to consider the report of the 
Health Survey and Development Committee 
(Shore Committee*s Report) and evolve a 
Health scheme for the Presidency. It is 
the purpose of the Conference to bring 
together workers and others interested in 
health welfare work and give them an 
opportunity to discuss the problems, local 
and general, that have arisen in the actual 
working of health welfare schemes 
and suggest ways and means in the light 
of the recommendations of the Bhore 
Committee Report. « 

RESEARCH ON COCONUT PRODUCTS 
The Indian Central Coconut Committee, 
, it is understood, has on the recommenda- 
tion of a special Sub-Committee decided 
to conduct intensive research into a 
number of technological problems bearing on 
coconut. In this connection, the Committee 
has asked the University of Madras whether 
facilities are available in any of the college 
or institutions under the University to 
undertake intensive research on coconut 
products. 

NUTRITION IN VANASPATI 
The Indian Institute of Science, Banga- 
lore, has taken up a major programme of 
animal-feeding experiments, human meta- 
bolism studios, and institutional feeding 
to find ont the nutritive value of 
Vanaspathi when fed to South Indians. 
The work will be done both in Bangalore 
end Mysore. 

CAUSE FOR COLD 

Got a cold } Then you may have osught 
It because you were bed ' tempered, tays 
Dr. Harold Wolff, a Chicago doctor. 

If you lose your temper, says Dr. WblB, 
you set this chain in action: 

Your naesl air passages contract 
Your nasal membranes swell a Uctle. 

Any germs that mgy be hudring In 
your nose get tfanlr dtanne. 
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TOST OmCB CASK CIRT1F1CATE8 

Post Office Cith cetHficetes beve cea«ed 
to be ietoed eince the cloae ot bueiaess on 
June 14» 1947, saje t Press Note. 

With eflfect from Jane 16, 1947, 

however, the maxmimnm limit of holding 
of National Savings Certificates bf an 
individna] (inclnding the holding in Caah 
Certificates, if any), has been raised to 
Rt. 1$,000 and that for two holders 
jointly (incloding the holding ih cash 
certificates it any) has been taised to 
Rs. 30,000. 

The period of non-encashability of 
National Savings Certificates of Rs 5 
denomination, issued on or after June 16, 
1947, has been fixed at one year from the 
date of purchase. 

For certificates of other denominations 
issued on or after June 16, 1947, the* 
period of non>encashability has been fixed 
at 18 months from the date of purchase. 

. ' THE PUNJAB NATIONAL BANK 

. The decision of the Punjab National 
Bank- 7 -one of the leading banka of N. India 
— to shift its Registered Office (Head 
Office) from Lahore to Delhi in view of 
the impending partition of the Punjab, was 
confirmed when the Lahore High Court, 
approved the resolution passed by the 
share-holders of the Bank 

INDO'COMMERCIAL BANK LTD. 

The Net Profit of the Indo*Commercial 
Bank Ltd., for the half year ended June SO 
after meeting Depositors' interest, establish- 
ment and other charges (subject to audit) 
is Rs. 3,72,279-9-1, whi^ together with 
last year's brought forward balance of 
Rs. ll,534'0-4, amounts to Rs- 3.83,813-9-5. 

RESTRICTION ON REMITTANCES 

In order to obviate the possibility of 
large remittances of capital from India to 
sterling area countries, pending the negotia- 
tion of an interim agreement with HM.G., 
the Government of India have found it 
nneesnary to limit remittanoes to those 
reqairnd for definite trade payments and 
persnnal femRiafioes of ttod^ato smomito, 
SS^ n Ptnsi Noti« 


Jhsoiinijri iH, 
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RAILWAY ZEmUAR^GR. 

Railways are tightening up their wharfage 
and demurrage rales. This, Raya a Prw 
Note, ia not a revenue measure, buf one 
designed to increase wagon availabiHty by 
redncing the free time allowed tor Inadiog 
and unloading wagons and for retnoviog^ 
goods from railway 'premises. 

The all-out efforts which the railways 
are making to speed up wagon turn-ronnd 
with the object of providing more wagottt 
for expanding industry and the normal 
requirements of trade must not . be 
hampered by congestion in goods sheds or 
by delays in loading or unloading wagons. 
The railways are confident that in this 
matter they will receive from the commer- 
cial and trading communities that unstinted 
co-operation which was ao readily forth- 
coming and proved so valni^ during the 
war years. * 

INTER CLASS SLEEPER EXPERIMENT 
Ward cars, returned by military authorities 
to the Railway, have been turned to good 
account by conversions into inter<«class 
sleepers. First introduced on the Calcutta- 
Darjeeling section, the experiment was later 
extended to the Benares-Delhi litre and 
now to the service to Debra Dun with 
considerable sucxeis. 

It will be at least a year before a red 
inter-class sleeping car is put on the rails. 
This will be when the model ** Silver 
Arrow" train, now on exhibition through* 
out India, has been finally approved and 
manufsctored in large numbers. 

PARTITION OF N W. RAILWAY 
As a result of representation made by 
the Punjab Muslim League the special 

committees vet up in connection wi^ the 
partition of N.-W. Railway have been 

reconstituted so as to provide equal 
representation for Muslims snd non^ 

Muslims. Sach committee now consists of 
two officers, one Muslim and one 

non-Mualtm of equal rank. All matters 

concerning partition will be finally 

scfulinised by a Sthodiog Committee 

oofttprialfig two Ma 8 lii|Ei and two non-Mualim 
oSctnr. 
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MADRAS KALAKSHETRA 
^ Hie well-known exponent of Bhiu'at 
Netre* Srimati Rukmini Devi, founded the 
Intehietionil Academy of Arts in 1936. 
The institution which was later named 
Kalakshetra, provides facilities for all-round 
' irtistic education and. though modern, 
does not neglect ancient Indian principles 
of art 

The foundation of Kalakshetra — origi- 
etally cahed the International Art Centre — 
at Adyar, Madras, in January 1935, arose 
out. of the emergence of Srimati Rukmini 
Devi as an artist of the front rank. The 
revelation of her genius as a performer of 
Bharata Natya (the classical dance of South 
India) was acclaimed by a large audience 
at Adyar which contained a number of 
experts and scholars in the art. A great 
artist and a^vival of interest in the art 
which she adopted had coincided. 

SJT. KAREN GHOSK 

Lovers of art throughout the country 
and the numerous personal friends of Sjt. 
Karen Ghosh, the , well-known Impresario 
of Calcutta, will be shocked to learn of 
bis tragic end in revoltir»g circumstances. 
His body was found hacked to pieces in 
a suitcase in the Taltola area and presu- 
mably, says the Amrita Bazar Patrika^ he 
has been a victim to the communal madness 
raging in Calcutta with renewed violence 
for the past several months. We do not 
bad words strong enough to condemn such 
cowardly murders of innocent and .unpro- 
tected citizens. 

BHATKUANDS 'VARSITY 

Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant, the Premier 
of U. P., presiding over the fourth convo- 
cation of the Bhakthande University of 
Indian music at Lucknow April 5. indi- 
cated the vital role of music in Indian 
cnltnre and emphasised its importance for 
purpose of raising the standard 
^ iociety. 

Prof. P. Sambamoortby, head of the 
department of Indian moiic, Madras 
University, delivered ^e convocation 

nddffia* 



OLYMPIC GAMES 

Twenty-seven nations have now accej^t- 
ed the invitation' io participate in Olympic 
games in London next year (July 29 to 
August 14). 

Latest replies are from : Australia. Cut>a, 
Denmark. Egypt, Hungary. Finland. France, 
Mexico, New Zealand, Norway, Palestine 
Poland, Spain, Switzerland and Turkey. 

Previous acceptors were : Bulgaria, 
Canada, Eire, Great Britain, Greece, 
Iceland, Italy, Liechtenstein, Luxembourg, 
Netherlands, Portugal and Sweden. 

Acceptances are accompanied by expres- 
sion of enthusiasm for the games and 
heavy entries are being received. 

The British team is expected to number 
348. Every event will be competed for. 
France expects to send 308 competitors, 
• Switzerland 270 and Norway over 150. 
Hungary expects to enter for nearly every 
event and Cuba has nominated athletics, 
basketball, boxing, fencing, gymwastics, 
skating, shooting, swimming, weightlifting,* 
wrestling and yachting. 

LORD TEMPLEWOOD ON SPORT 

“ Whatever happens between Ibdia and 
Britain in the near future, I know that 
sport between the two countries will 
continue for ever ", said Viscount 
Templewood, President of the Lawn Tennis 
Association, at a luncheon in London 
in honour of the Indian Davis Cup team 
which competed at Wimbledon. 

Mr. J, Chinna Durai, Foreign Secretary 
of the All-India Lawn Tennis Association 
and representing the Calcutta South Club 
which gave the luncheon, presided and 
£arl of Listowef, Secretary for India, and 
Lord Templewood were chief guests. 
Members of the American, Dutch and 
British Lawn Tennis teamv were present. 

Lord Templewood made a reference to 
the many recent British failures in the 
sporting world. 

*-l( we are dying and I don't think we 
are, remember to put on onr tombstone 
that we spread sport ^Irom end of tbe 
world to the /Other, " condnded Lord 
Tdmptewood* 




tyrosine' 

The University of Cslifbrnia announces 
success in the manafacture of a radio-active 
amina acid, the first of its kind. 

It is tyrosine, one of a number of 
amino acids which form the foundation of 
all living matter. It wts synthesized so that 
it contained a radio-active form of carbon. 

How living organisms put the ammo 
acids together, or rebuild them to apply 
individual bodily needs, is one of the 
prime scientific mysteries. 

The addition of radio-active carbon as a 
tracer element in tyrosine gives scientists a 
new means of studying this mystery. 

PEST-CONTROL SCHEME 

A big pest-control scheme has been 
evolved by a team of scientists, headed 
by Dr. Walter Ripper. Working at the, 
village of Harston, near Cambridge, the 
scientists have discovered new methods of 
fighting ^est weeds and diseases which do 
much damage to food crops in almost all 
countries. Their latest success is a spray, 
by the application of which tobacco crops 
are sav^ from * frog eye *, a fungus 
disease which sometimes destroys as much 
as a third of the crop. 

SOLAR ENERGY 

The use of energy from the sun’s power 
has been brought a step closer by the 
work of Soviet scientists. They have 
produced a new type of photo-electric cell 
reported to be 25 times more efficient than 
the old type. 

The scientists, now aiming at enlarging 
the cells, say success will mean that 
utilisation of solar energy is practicable. 
A cell of one metre square would provide 
electric power of ten watts. 

INDIAN SCIENCE INSTITUTE 

Sir Ardeshir Dalai has been elected 
Chairman of the Indian Institute of 
Science, vice Sir M. Visvesvarsyya, who 
has tendered his resignation owing to 
reuons of health at a meeting of the 
Court of the Indian Institute held 
OB June 28. 
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MR. MADHU HOSE 

Mr. Madhu Boge, a film aud 

director, has been granted judidal separatioo 
from his actress wife, Sadhona Bole by 
Mr. Justice Edgley at the Calcutta High 
Court. The order was passed on a petition 
by Mr. Madhu Bose who asked for*jadiciti 
separation from Sadhona Bose, the respon* 
dent, on grounds of alleged desertion and 
crnelty. His Lordship granted the petitioner 
a decree for judicial separation from the 
respondent and ordered him to pay Rs. 300 
per month to the respondent as maintenance. 

BIGGEST FILM DEAL 

The biggest financial deal in the Indian 
film world has been recently put through 
in conection with Uday Shankar’s Kslpana, 
which IS nearing completion at the Gemini 
Studios. Sir Chmubhai's partnership share 
m this film is said to have^en acquimd 
by the wellknown financier, Seth Keshavadeo 
Peddar of the Great International Film Ltd *, 
of Bombay, at a colossal price of thirty 
lakhs of rupees. 

NEW CINEMA SCREEN 

Technicians pf the film organisation, 
Messrs Arthur J Rang, are investigating 
the claims that the new American CmemA 
screen brings every seat in the bouft 
— in effect — into the cdhtre sectioU 
for purposes of viewing. 

In addition to eliminating distortion, it 
is claimed, the new screen also gives an 
illusion of depth. 

INDIAN FILMS IN HOLLYWOOD 

Mr. Vijay Bhatt, the Indian film producer 
and director who was in New York 
after a month's visit to Hollywood declared 
that Indian films were 'highly praised and 
greatly appreciated ’ by leaders of the 
Americsn film industry. 

INDIA AND WORLD-HIT FILMS 

India can to-day provide story mateiial 
for many 'world-hit’ films— especially 
those of spectacular historical-fiction type. 
This was the opinion expreaied to Ghif 
by Mr. Ezra Mir' 
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nationalisation* 01* TRANSPORT 

TN» Ooveroment of J^adra* is noder- 
Mood to have accorded sanction to the 
iAve«|^eir plan of nationalisation of motor 
transport in the Province. 

The first stagfe is to be undertaken in 
'Madras Oty with effect from October 1. 

The capital ontlay in respect of nations- 
hsatinn m Madras City is estimated at 
Rs. 67 lakhs. The cost of the entire 
scheme for the Province is to ran to 
Rs. 10 crorers 

The nationalisation is expected to yield 
a net revenue of Rs 13 lakhs to the 
Government annually. 

The question of setting up a Committee 
to value the roadworthy buses belonging 
to operating companies^ will be taken up 
by the Gov^ment shortly 

PREFABRICATED BUSES 

prefabricated buses, which can be 
assembled as simply as the parts of a 
Meccano set^ are now being made by a 
U. K. firm for its overseas markets 

The revolutionary techn'sque on which 
the construction is based effects 20 per 
cent reduction in weight. In addition to 
providing a bus body of strength and 
durability, the technique ensures conside- 
rable economy in fuel consumption, tyre 
wear and operating costs. 

The framework of a single-deck bus can 
bo assembled in 12 man-hours while that 
of a double-decker takes 22 hours. 

TAX ON CARS IN ENGLAND 

A change m the system of taxing 
British motor cars to assist the export 
drive was announced by the Chancellor of 
the Exch«>quer. Dr Hugh Dalton, in the 
House of Commons recently. 

Inptead of the present horse-power tax 
dimre will be an annual fiat rate licence 
fee of 10 sterling after January 1. 1948. 

oera registered up to then will be 
taxed es et pfeeent. 


• w 


REVlSIOtf OP AIR MAa RATXS ^ 

A general revision of air msil feet frott 
India to other countries takes effect feoMi 
June, 1, 1947. The reduction in rates Is 
substantial in most cases. The following 
revised rites (per half ounce) are illus- 
trative of the reductions made: 

For South-East Asia, Middle East 
countries, South East Europe 10 ss^; U. K« 
France, Australis, Ethiopia etc. * 13 es ; 
the rest of Europe, Africa and Oceania 
(New Zealand etc) 14 as; China, U. S. A* 
Canada, Newfoundland, Argentina, Brazil, 
Paraguay, Uruguay and Chile Re. 1-2 0; 
Central American countries and West 
Indies Re. 1-6 0: and the rest of South 
America Re 1-10-0 These rates are 
inclusive of postage and not additional 
to it. 

Special light weight ^air letters' service 
will be available for U. S. A., Canada and 
Newfoundland at 8 as. and for U. K., 
Egypt, Kenya, South Africa, Malayti 
Australia, New Zealand and some other 
countries at 6 as. 

INDIA MADE PLANES * 

The first aircraft to be manufactured in 
India will be out in January 1948, accor- 
ding to Mr. C G. Whitehead, purchasing 
officer of the Hindustan Aircraft Co. 

Mr. Whitehead said in an interview that 
these aircraft when produced would be of 
the latest and fully up-to-date models and 
would be used for the RIA.F. in India 
mainly for training purpose. 

0 100 PASSENGER FLYING BOAT 

A fiying-boat, known for the time being 
as $R|45, which is to transport ho fewer 
than 100 passengers on the moat exacting 
atr route in the world, is under c^sfaUC- 
lion in Britain. Powered by six gas- 
tnrbines, each developing 5,000 hp., the 
new fiying-boat will be able to % 5,000 
miles fully loaded at a speed of 800 ni.pb. 
It is proposed to use the .SRJ45 thf 
direct London-New York service^ whem 
aircraft have 4o face flie prospect of o 
continuous hoadwind of 60 aa^pJi. 




TmiLft DE CONTROL 
The Governmefit of India are coosider- 
Ing propoaals to step up the prodnction of 
textiles and to improve the distribotion 
machinery* 

It is stated, in this connection, that it 
is extremely unlikely any steps will be 
taken to lii^ the textile control or that the 
Government will take any risks by 
temoving the price control 
Speculations that have beene rife regard- 
ing decontrol of textiles, it is pointed out, 
are so very contradictory that they cancel 
one another. Nevertheless these rnmours 
have done some good in that many people 
who previously urged lifting of the controls 
have begun to reappraise the position. 

Actually when there were suggestions 
for removal of the controls, it is under- 
stood the Supply Member, Mr. C. Raja- 
gopalachari, received numerous representa- 
tions deprecating any hasty step by way 
of de-control. 

• TEXTILE RESEARCH 

* The Cotton Textiles Fund Committee 
has decided to set up an up-to-date 
Textile Research Institute in India at an 
estimated cost of approximately Rs. 50 
lakhs. The Institute, which will run by 
the Cotton Textiles Fund Committee under 
the aegis of the Government of India, will 
carry on both fundamental and applied 
research in branches of the textile industry. 
In the initial stage, however, emphasis will 
be laid on the development of the 
technique of mechanical processing of 
cotton and allied fibres. 

A Director, with considerable knowledge 
of textile technology as applied to the 
cotton textile industry, will in charge of 
tUs Institute. Details of the plans for the 
opeidog of the proposed Iiwtiiute are 
bekg worked out by the Committee, the 
venue for which is expected to be in 
Bombay Province. 

ALL-INDIA INDUSTRIES 
The Trevancore Government propose to 
perticipnte in the AH4odia Industrial and 
Cssummlsl Sxbibitbn otganlsed by the 
Government of Siiid at Kafachi* 


• -I 

SKA WATBR ^OR. UjKIOaTIOH 'I 

A novel scheme under which the rsye of 
the sun will be hhrneesed for the purpose 
of i-.iiii'ei-ii g sea water into palatable .water 
and ntili«ed for irrigation of waste regions 
of Thar-R^jputana desert, was disclosed by 
Desn Saidman, Director of the Inathute ol^ 
Actinology, Paris, who is now in Mia on 
invitation from the Jsmeaheb of Nawanagar. 

Df. Saidman said that India was a land 
of sunshine and wSs in a better position to 
extract the energy from the sun. He stated , 
that a powerful solarium would be employ^ 
ed to raise the temperature of sea wafer to 
boiling point and, thereafter, reconvert thf 
vapour into pure distilled water. The uih 
limited supply of sea water aa well as the 
rays of the sun will her fully exploited to 
produce the requisite water which would 
be rushed towards the non-cultivablt 
desert for irrigation by meaniiOf huge pipeo, 
POTATO 

The potato was Rrst brought into ^ 
cultivation by the Indians of Cuzco and * 
Lake Titicaca, South America, at least as 
early as the second century, states J. G. 
Hawkes, M.A., PhD., in Discovery 

From its centre of origin, it spread both 
northward and southward along the Andes 
in different specits. The first writton 
record by Europeans dates bgi^k to 1537| 
when it was seen in Columbia. Brought 
to Spain about 1570, it spread together 
European countries, reaching England 
betwaen 1581 and 1596. It did not 
become universally popular Until the middlt 
of the 18th century. 

NEW PROCESSES 

** The Food Department of the Govern- 
ment of India has sponsored somo ' 
researches on soya bean milk, seed ^kes, 
vanaspathi, vitamin concentrates etc,, 
Which have all got implications in ths 
food problem of the country. Food yeaet 
is another valuable nutritive meterial 
which can be cheaply produced from 
molasses. It Is neceesary that an unoon* 
ventional attitude is taken to the food 
{NToblem eo thet nnusal food ean bO 
produced by new proceseee, 
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B & C MILLS Dl&FUTK 
A * ’Court Enquiry^ contHtinf^ of a 

Hilih Court JuHfre has been constituted to 
cnquite into and adjudicate the dispute 
between workers and the inana(rement of 
the B and C Mtll« in Madras City 

* The High Court have agreed to lend 
the services of Mr Justide K P Lakshmana 
Rao to cnnstitute the Court of Enquiry 
He will hold a preliminary enquiry and 
frame issues in respect of the dispute 
before adjudicating 

The Court will he assisted by two 
assessors, one on behalf of the woikers 
and another on behalf of the management 
The Court, so far as can be gathered, 
will function in a few weeks and in the 
meantime, it is believed, the baa on the 
Madras Labour Union and the restrictions 
on. some of O leaders would be removed 
if the present improvement in the situation 
I is mantained 

UNREST AMONG INDIAN WORKERS 
Speaking at the International Labour 
Conference Mr N M Joshi, India's 
delegate, said there was • serious unrest 
among Indian workers Unemployment 
faced many of them ^cause the Govern- 
ment had made hardly any attempt to 
convert from war to peace production 
Housing was not being adequately 
tackled, and sermons were not enough to 
get increased production from Indian 
workers. • 

Mr. Joshi said the International Labour 
Office should do more to bring the 

• pressure of world opinion on Governments 
to see that its draft coventian was applied. 

PROVIDENT FOND FOR COLLIERY WORKERS 
The Government of India, it* is under- 
etood, are in consultation with the represeuta- 
dvts of colliery owners and workers of Bengal 
•nd.Bthar for framing rules for the institu- 
tioii of the compulsory Provident Fund 
Scheme for coalminers, as recommended 
by tbe Bocrd of Conciliation (Coalfields 
IHipUte). 


''r 
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THE CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY 
Dr Riijendra Prasad, President of the 
Constituent Assembly, has appointed t 
Special Committee consisting of Sir 
N. Gopalaswami Iyengar, Sir Alladi 
Krishnaswaml Aiyar, Mr IC M Munshi, 
Dr Amhedkar and Sir B. N. Rau to 
consider the the effect of the secession of 
certain areas on the title of certain 
members of^the Constituent Assembly. 

The Special Committee will also con- 
sider the question of effecting amendments 
to the Objectives Resolution 

POLAR F\PIORER’s PLAN 
Rear-Admiral Richard Byrd, back in 
in Washington from his Antarctic 
expedition, said that the vast Polar 
ice-car was a natural refrigerator for the 
storage of surplus crops 

He added* "The world need never 
have another famine '* Surplus food 
could be stored away as an insurance 
against lean years I am pretty sure it’ 
it would keep perfectly. 

COMMONWEALTH RELATIONS 0/FICE 
With the emergence of the Dominions 
of India and Pakistan, the Commonwealth 
Relations Office (which was till the other 
day known as the Dominions Office) will 
play an important role in the future 
development of the social, economic and 
political life of the Indian people, after 
their long lost freedom. 

IN.A RELIEF FUND 

Mr, Tushar Kanti Ghosh, President of 
the Amriia Bazar Patrika I.N A. Relief 
Fond has handed over another cheque for 
Rs 26,000 to Sardar Vallabhat Patel 
President, All-India I.N.A. inquiry and 
Relief Committee thus bringing the 
contrihntion from tbe Patrika Fund to 
115,000 so far. 

NO MORE ‘CASTE* 

It is understood tbat the Government of 
United l^ovincfS are shortly issuing orders 
to delete the word “caste** from aU 
Government * forms or papers. This wfH 
not apply to the tcbeduled Castes. 
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yiOGUST 15/1947 will go down in 
history M a red-lntter day in our 
•mials^ That date will remain as memor- 
able for India as the 4th of July for 
U; S. A. For it marks the end of an 
era of subjection and the opening of a 
new age of freedom and power Two 
centuries of' British rule came to an end 
that day by the ** voluntary transfer of 
power and handing over of the Government 
of India '* to the chosen representatives of 
the people. The day of liberation is the 
day of rejoicing. 

But there are features in this work of 
liberation which make it altogether unique 
in the history of nations, work too of 
which both Britain and India have reason 
to be proud, inspite of aberrations the 
memory of which may still linger in our 
minds. There is no record of a nation 
in power voluntarily reliRquishing its 
authority over another. It has an added 
aiginhcance that it has all been done with 
such grace, and without violence and 
bloodahed in an i^ge of aerial warfare 
and atom bombs. Nor catL we forget the 
notable contribution of IndS which, under 
the guidance of Mahatma Gandhi, fought 
good fight with non-violent technique 
and saved the country from the calamities 
ol a bloody revolutioii. 

Our Victory is therefore alt the more 
remarkable. But lest it should unhinge 
our mhKfo in the hour of triumph the 
Jedtobe fods hkve withheld the full 
fiuition of our efforts ; white IndtpeAdence 
has been achieved, that unity for which 
fro laboured has beeti dented. Our jqy 
te^ tfimfore somewhat tempered with a 
toBdi .of 

ctetHsb to haibQitw men^ HI wUl 

■' '.v’V' './■■''V'- '■ 
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against anybody in the face of *ih$ 
astounding achievement of complete freeckmi* 4; 
It may be we do not yet deaetve the Mil 
fruition of our efforts, or it may be ^ ' 
we shall evolve a new technique and 
more flexible form of union between thlr 
sundered parts which nature and traditimi. ;; 
have made one. Ideals when full^^4| 
achieved cease to be ideals, and may bei' 
this failure will spur us to more hearts 

searching and sustained effort for a more )/' 
real unity. _ ♦ 

We cannot, on an occasion like Biis« 
forget the noble services and sacrifices of.V. 
three generations of known and unknown , 
patriots. It is also possible that |wo ' 

centuries of subjection have left mauir a f 
scar, but at this hour of thanksgiving it ^ f 

behoves us tct forget and forgive the 

many lapses of the past and forge ahead I 
with the great problems of reconstrucdon / 
and recuperation which the, country so 
sorely needs. For the achtevement 
freedom must be justified by our capac ity I 
to maintain it untarnished. The hour of ^ 
recrimination is passed, and we must | 
concentrate on the future and prove ^ 
ourselVes worthy of the gift of freedom 4 
that has dawned oh us after centurieP | 
of darkness, 'I 

It is for us to show by our efforts ' ; 
that the freedom that we havy not 

the freedom of this class or that, but of : 

the whole nation, irrespecttve of caste or ' 

colour^ and that it means uUimetely 
sufi^cient food and raiment and shelter for; 
the needy, e living w»fe for aH. / 

happiness and prosperity for the common 
himi end aboundihg opportunity for avoir 
(MBant m rise to the fell hsi|ht ^ 
l^'.stittiire." ' 






THE BIRTH OF FREE INDIA 

* * . ^ ^ 


T he ‘U ttorx: occtstou of the trensfer of 
power wii celebrated all over the 
eM)%iitry with (freat rejoicings and denaonstra- 
Hff Bff of popolar enthusiasm. The assumption 
Ilf power by the Union Constituent Assembly 
Him masked by scenes of great splendour 
md Aolemnity. The New Dominion of 
India was born on the stroke of midnight 
oa Thursday 14th August when the 

Constituent Assembly, at its historic session 
in Delhi assumed power for the Governance 
of the country and signified iu approval 
of the choice of Lord Louis Mountbatten 
as the first Governor-General of the 

Dominion. 

Dr. Rajendra Prasad, President of the 
Assembly, addressing a hushed house 
expressed grateful thanks to the Almighty 
and recalled in grateful remembrance the 
services of alKDfchose, known and unknown 
«who sacrificed themselves for the attainment 
f of independence. ** Let us also pay our 
• tribute of love and reverence to Mahatma 
Gandhi who has been our beacon light, 
our guide and philosopher daring the last 
thirty years or more*', he said 

Amuring all the countries of the world 
that we would stick to our historic tradition 
of friendship and unity with all and that 
we have no designs against any one, 
he remarked: 

We have only one ambition and desire, and 
that ia to make our oontribution to the building 
op of freedom for all and peace among mankind. 

Then he referred to the painful separa- 
tion of "the country which was mai^e by 
God and Nature to lat one “but which 
stands divided today" — and wished to 
send hb greetings and good wishes to 
fkm people of Pakbtan. 

To tboae who feel like ua but are on the 
other aide of the bordere, we eeud a word of 
Sheer. They ahould not give way to panic but 
hhoi^ atiok to their hewrtlia and homee. th^ 
ISligifRi and oultofe and oultivate the qoalitiae of 
SSiirase and forhearanoe. They have no reaeon to 
t|mt Utey will not get pfoteoUon and |aat 
hist iMr t re at men t and they aboold not beoome 
vfethM of doubt and auapieloas. They moet 
hssapt the amuranoae pubUob given and win 
iMr siihiM pktee in the p^y of the Stale 
thty see plaeed 17 their loyalty to % 


He conclnded with an asstirsnee to all 
the minorities in fndia, 

that they will receive fair and Joat treatment 
and there will be no discrimination in any (brm 
againet them. Their religion, their culture and 
their language are eafo and they will enjoy all 
the rights and privilegea of citizenship, and 
will be expected, in them turn, to render losralty 
to the country in which they live and to its 
eonetitution To all. wo give the amuranoe that 
it will be our endeavour to end poverty and 
squalor end its companions, hunger and disease, 
to abolish distinctions and exploitation and to 
ensure decent conditions of living. 

Moving the resolution prescribing the 
oath to the members of the Assembly 
Pandit Nehrn, in an inspiring address urged 
them to dedicate themselves tp the service 
of India and her people. 

The service of India means the service of the 
millions who suffer. It means the ending of 
{S>verty and ignorance and disease and inequality 
of opportunity. The ambition of the greatest 
man of our generation has been to wipe every 
teer from every eye. That may be beyond us. 
but BO long as there are tears and sufferiog, so 
tong our work will not be over. 

And BO we have to labour and to work and 
work hard to give reality to our dreams. Those 
dreams are for India but they are also for ail 
the natioDB and peoples are too oloseiy knit 
together today for any one of them to imagine 
that it can live apart. Peace has been a^ to 
be indivisible. 00 is freedom, so is prosperity 
now, and so also is disaster in this *One World* 
that can no longer be split into isolated 
firagments. 

To the people of India, whose representatives 
we are, we make appeal to join ua with faith 
and confidence In this great adventure. Ihki is 
DO time for pet^ nnd destructive criticism, no 
time for ilUwul m blaming others. We have to 
build the noble mansion of free India where att 
bar children may dwell. 

The work before the House is not mere 
show, he said: 

Upon this House rests the great nsponribOity 
of framing a constitution which will aaJe^piard the 
interests of not only the nudority oommuoity. hat 
also of tiie minorittss and wfU to ths well- 
bring of the rich and the poor alike. The grave 
respoosibUity of aanyiog on the admioiatiation, 
is a thankless job and ths House must be pre- 
pared to atsikd up to eritioiim. 

The pledge reeds: 

** At this sottmn mgiMnt, when ths peopis pf 
Mia, throsgh sutehm ood sacrifice, hnv* saeiiMd 

tmsdom, 1 a msmbsir of the OdusHsm 

4iaiiQiay ofMie do dsdieeto myaslf fa pH 
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to 11 m MTviiM of ladk Mid hw ptoj 
to tbo that thia MMkat liod ottaio 1 
plaoo in the wovld end make her full aod 
wQUag oootnbution to the pcomotioa of world 
wo^ peaoe and the welfiue of auMkliid/' 


Pandit Nehra'a reMlntion wta seconded 
bf Chandbari Khaliq-ns-Zainan, leader of 
tbe Moslim League Party, who siid : 

Db-ntebt before the eotire world we pledge that 
we ahiM work m tbe interest of the State to 
whioh we aball be loyal, ahd peraonal utereet 
wiU not itaod m the way of our eerving tbe 
country. 


Dr. S Radhakrishnan, supporting the 
resolution made a profound impression on 
the House. He said: 


Wheo we are paaaing from a state of 
lerfdom, slavery and subjection to freedom 
it IS an oooasion wbieh is as happy as it is 
umque, that it is beiofl effected id sucn an orderly 
and digmded way. When we aee what the 
Dutch are doing m Indonesia and the French arc 
doing in their possessions, we cannot but *dmire 
the political sagacity and courage of the British 
people.*' (Cheers) • 

Contrasting the violent methods used by 
other subject peoples in history to 

achieve freedom and the methods used by 
India, Dr. Radhakrishnan said: 

Here in this land, under the leadership of one 
who wiU go down in history as perhaps the 
greatest ftiaa of our age (cheers), we have opposed 
patieooe to fury, quietness of spirit to bureaucratic 
tyranoica. with the result that tbe transitioQ is being 
eSeoted with the least bitterness, with utterly no 
kmd of hatred. The very fact that we are 

appointing Lord Mountbatten aa tbe Oovemor* 
General of India shows the spirit of understanding 
and fiiendiiness in which tbia whole transition is 
bamg eflfeoted." (Cheers). 


Presentation of National Flag 

In the absence of Mrs. Sarojtni Naidu 
(who bad gone to Lucknow to take charge 
of the Governorship of U P.) Mrs. Hansa 
Mehta presented a National Flag to the 
Constituent Assembly on behalf of the 
women of India. It is m tbe fitness of 
things, she said, 

that tha first flag flying over this august House 
should he a glftfrom um women of India (cheers). 
We have donned the saffiran colour, we have 
fought Bufifored aod sacri flo ed in the cause of 
our counter’s fireedom. In preseoting this symbol 
of ftusdom* we onee more offer our services to 
^ nation. Wo pledge ouiselves to work for a 
gnat Indiai for m building up of a nation that 
will be a nation among nations. We pledge 
OOfisIvss to waintoin tbe fireedom that we have 

aSSHvTWM 
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We have great ^trsditiona 
tiona that made ladfo eo 
it the duty of every man 
these tractions ao that 
epiritoal supremacy* over t 


to maintain, twA | 
great in the peek H v 
a^ woman to promN to 
Indll may held hto 

to world. 


Before adjourning the Aesembly, the 
sident, at tbe stroke of ISl, ennounc^ 
that himself and Pandit Nehrti would 
proceed '^'forthwith’* to Lord Moimthattofi 
and convey to him the decieiofl of iImi 
H ouse. 


After a short and simple oeremonjr 
at the Government House Lord Mountbatten 
took informal charge of Governor-Gotterai** 
ship as requested by Pandit Nehru. 

The Viceroy told the two leaders that 
he was extremely honoured by their viatt^ 
He further said he waa honoured when ^ 
was nominated the first Governor-General 
of the New India. “ Dr, Prasad and Pandit 
Nehru, I have great pleasure in accepting 
the invitation extended by Op Constituent 
Assembly", he added. 

Further, Lord Mountbatten said he wenV . 
proud to observe the way the ceremony waa . • 
conducted, especially tbe conititutional 

manner in which the Constituent Assembly 
carried on its work In cpnclusion, im 

thanked the two leaders on behalf of Lady 
Mountbatten and himself. 


The King's Ntsi^ 

The Indian Dominion Parliament met 
tbe next morning (Friday, 15tb) for the 
final act in the drama of transfer of power 
from British to Indian hands. Lord Mount* 
batteg opened the proceedings with a 
message from H. M the King. 


** On this histona day when India takes her ptoei 
as a free and iodependeot Dominion in the 
Bntisb Commonwealth of Nations, 1 send you a|| 
my greetings aod heartfelt wishes. Freedom Jov* 
ing people everywhere will wish to shasa |n your 
celebrationB, for with this transfer of power by 
consent comes the folfilmeot of the great oiNnooratio 
ideal to which the British aod Indian peoplea 
alike are firmly dedicated. It is inspmng te 
think that all this has been attdeved by mmm 
of peaceful change. 


"Heavy resnonsibtiities lie ahead of you, bwt 
when I consider the eteteemanship you have aksady 
ttiown and the greqt saonfl e es you have elNMW 
made, 1 am confident that you will be worthy 
of your deatiny. 1 pray tbat the bhaatogi ^ 
tiw Ahnlgbty may rest upon you and that yaat 





mr oontmue to guided with wiidom 
via ilie imm before ihem. * iii»y the bleiiiage of 
iHeodihip. tolermoe and peace iaimbe you in 
,feiir Mdailooi Mth the natione ot the world, 
fee aeeured alwaya of my sympathy in all your 
^ promote the prosperity of your pMple 
iad Uto general welfare of mankind.'* 

The Govarnor-Genapal’t Speech 
The (yovernor-Geoeral then referred to the 
;||ik isfligned to him of taking steps to 
; te Ht M. G/s resolve to trsmsfer 

S urer by June 1948; how on arrival in 
dia he realised that even that date was 
:t(k> late and that the tremendous operation 
should be completed earlier still; and how 
In this great work he had the unfailing 
co-operation and sustained assistance of 
leaders and officials alike. He referred to 
the negotiations with the States and paid 
i tribute to the sagacity and spirit of 
compromise evinced . by the parties 
concerned, whereby 

within 1«M th^ three weeks praotically all the 
States ooQoernea had signed the Instrument of 
j Aooessioii and the staodstiU agreement. There is 
f.lft^as ostabllshod a unified political struoturo 
noveriim over ^00 million people and the major 
* part of this great sub-continent* 

And then the greatest administrative 
operations of history— the partition of a 
Sub-continent of 400 million inhabitants 
and the transfer of power to two indepen- 
dent Governments has been carried out 
in less than two and a half months. 
*^From to-day" declared Lord Mountbatten, 

! ^*f am your constitutional Governor-General 

and would ask you to regard me as one 
nf yourselves devoted wholly to the 
Ittrtherence of India's interests.*' He 
concluded with a feeling reference to 
: Mahatma Gandhi: 

At this biftorio monumt, lei os not forget all 
ludia owee to Mahatma Qaadhi— the architect 
% kbf her freedom through uoa-violence. We mise 
hii prasouoe here to-day, and would hkve him 
kaow how much he is iu our thoughta. 

Tha FrasidatiC's Speech 

President Babn Ra|endra Prasad, 
p reafi^rmed faith In the unity 

v; el India and called for constructive effort 
p 1^^ the conditions of the 

r aple. *‘ More than a day nf fnjoiclng it 
oi dedication for all «iia to 
ft* osr drmmt'V ii» fill. 


*' Let us rssolve to owato aOodliipiit In 
thia country wheu every Indjvidiid ba free 
and provided with the wherewithai to AenAop 
and rise to his fullest stature, when poverty and 
squalor aud ignorouee and iU-health will have 
vanished, when the dutinction between high and 
low, between rich and poor, will have disappeared, 
when religion will not only be profess^ and 
preached ai^ practised freely but will have be- 
come a cementing force for binding man to xnatt 
and not serve as a disturbing and disrujptlng 
foroe dividing and separating, when untouobability 
will have been forgotten like and unpleasant 
night dream, when exploitation of man by man 
wUl have * ceased, when facilities and special 
arrangements will have been provided for the 
adijatis- of India and for all others who are 
backward, to enable them to catch up with others 
and when this land will have not only enough 
food to feed its teeming millions but will once 
again have become a land flowing with rivers of 
milk, when men and women will be laughing and 
working for all they are worth in fields and 
factories, when every cottage and •hamlet will be 
humming with the sweet music of village handi- 
crafts and maids will be busy with them and 
singing to their tune — when the sun and the 
moon will be shining on happy home^ and 
loving faces. 

Pandit Nehru's tribute to Mr* Troops 

The first batch of British Troops left 
India on the 17th August. Pandit Nehru* 
paying a tribute to them said in his farewell 
message : 

During the last few days vital changes have 
token place in the relationship between India 
and England. The bonds that tied India to 
England against the wishes of her people have 
been removed, resulting in a for more friendly 
feeling in India towards England than at any 
time previously. 

Few tbia|;s are more signifloant of this ohange 
than the withdrawal of Bntish troops from lodm. 
Foreign armies are the most obvious symbols of 
foreign rule. They are esseatially armies of 
oocupaiion and as such their prr^suce must 
inevitably bo resented. No eoldier likes this 
business, for it is nsitber war nor peace but a 
cmitiauing tension and living in a hostile atmos- 
phere. f am sure that sensitive British Offleaci 
and men must have disliked being placed ia thb 
abnormal position. 

It ia good tfaecefere for alt opneenMd ^hai 
the British armed forees in India are being 
withdrawn aud are going borne to serve tlnk 
country in other wayn. 

As an Indian I have long demanded the with- 
drawal of Fomee firom India. But 1 had ho 
geievaiioe aga^t them a# ‘individuals and I Hked 
and. admired tnauy wiiom I ciine aotoea. - . • 

On the oetoMen of the departure of the tet 
oontingeitt of British ttoepi nom Indio, 1 with 
ihfsn godepesd and trust that between 
•hdvthe ioldisiti luul of Ini^ wth b« 
gehdwlltaad fHcoMIp. - 



LEADERS* messages- ' 
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tiiat|MMid<wio0 d«y*~-Augutt inftrked by dAmcMEMtrftioofl of public aU over Ibe 

eounttv. ludeed. Indiaas eettled ia every part of the world, far fooyoiid the aeaa, ohirarved the 
day with a di^iy and euthueiaam worthy of the great oooaeion. Fleg» hoktiog, ijUunditatioiui, 
|mooMioos» pubtio meeUoge, feeding and feaetiog, prayera and thanlcigiviiig in Teihplea aad 
Hoequeo and Ohurohei were ui^vereal featuree of the dasu, Bvery village and liamktr every 
town and eity obaerved the great day of liberation with pomp aad oeramony. Pet^ gathered 
la their thousaade aad huadreda of thouaanda to herald the dpwa of m new 
era of freedom aad power. Meaaagee from leaders of the oountry no less than from 
men of mark all over the world came pouring in. la the fbllowiog pagae a friw aelaot 
ma aa ag ee from the leaders of the people are culled for the bane&t of the reiMlera-~[ Bn. i. J 


Pfrndit Jawaharlal Nehru 

I T is i fateful moment for us in India, 
for all Asia and for the world. A 
new star rises, the star of freedom in the 
East, a new hope comes into being, a 
vision long cherished materialises. May 
the star never set and that hope never 
be betrayed. . 

We rejoice in that fVeedom, even 

though clouds surround us, and many 
of ouf people are sorrow-stricken and 
difficult problems encompass us. But * 
freedom brings responsibilities and burdens 
and we have to face them m the spirit 
of a free and disciplined people. 

‘On this day our first thoughts go to 
the Architect of this freedom, the Father 
of our Nation who, embodying the old 
spirit of India, held aloft the touch of 
freedom and lighted by the darkness that 
surrounded us. We have often been 
unworthy foUowets of his and have strayed 
from bis message, but not only we, but 
succeeding generations, will remember his 
message and bear the imprint in their 
hearts of this great son of India, magnifi- 
cent in his faith and strength and courage 
and humility. We shall never allow that 
torch of freedom to be blown out, however 
high the wind or stormy the tempest. 

Our next thoughts must be of the 
unknown volunteers and soldiers of free- 
dom who, without praise or reward, have 
served India even unto death. 

We think alao of our brothers and 
sieters who have been cot off from us 
by political boundaries and who unhappily 
eatmot share at preient in tbo freedom 
that has eome« They are of ns and will 
tenuin of on whatever may hiqppin, and 


we shall be sharers in their good and ill 
fortune alike. 

The future beckons to us. Whither dp 
we go and what shall bo our endeavour ? 
To bring freedom and opportuni^ to the 
common man, to the peasants and workers 
of India. To fight and end poverty and 
ignorance and disease. To build up a 
prosperous, democratic and progressive 
nation, and to* create social, economic and 
political institutions which will ensure 
justice and fullness of life ^ every man 
and woman. 

Acharya Kripalani 

This revolution which has ushered the 
birth of freedom for this land is a unique 
one in the history of the world. Never 
before was so great an event transforming 
the destiny of so many millions of men 
and women consummated with such little 
bloodshed and violence. This is a triumph 
not of one brute might over tnotber but 
of the spirit of freedom and humanity 
over the blinding greed of imperialism. 
That this has been possible is due to the 
inspiring leadership of Mahatma Gandhi, 
who, if* any man may be so called, is the 
Father of our Nation. He has led us in 
the non-violent battle for freedom and ho 
has shoWn us the way to make this 
freedom fruitful in the service of our 
people. To him we pay^our homage* 

We sought to achieve freedom for an 
India that was one and, to us, kdivisible I 
And yet millions of our brothers and 
sisters who were our countrymen yesterday 
will to-day become subjects of a separate 
State. We accepted this separation, 
however painful, because freedom ftum 
fmoigii rule was the impersthre necMity of 
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onr DttioDil existence Mod nnitf without 
free^m bad, turned into disunity. Freedom 
tehieved unity may return, a unity truer 
than, we bad before. 

Let us not be disheartened because 
fieedom baa not come in the full glory 
of a . united India. The tragedy of the 
' list' fW months whiph has set brother 
against brother and disfigured the fair face 
of this nation has cast a deep shadow of 
gloom in onr hearts. Nevertheless, as a 
wounded soldier rejoices if he holds aloft 
the banner oi freedom, even so we rejoice 
at the advent of this day. 

Sirdar Patel 

For us the fortunate ones who have 
lived to see this day, the hour is one both 
of pride aud glory. We 'are proud to 
have brought India to its goal and to 
acclaim tbe^jrlorious results achieved by a 
Ibng, sustained, peaceful and non-violent 
U struggle ttiider Gandhijt’s inspiring leader- 
ship. Although it must be acknowledged 
that the gasl which we have reached is not 
the one that we had set out for, there is 
not the least doubt that there is nothing 
now to prevent us fropi moulding the 
future of India in the manner we like. 
It is our glory that we are free to share 
the fruits of the struggle with every man, 
woman and child in this vast sub-continent. 

Let us not forget, however, in the joy 
of the hour, the stupendous responsibilities 
and obligations which freedom has brought 
in its wake. Onr primary duty is jealously 
to guard our freedom against dangirs from 
within. We have also to ensure that the 
humblest among ns has the some stature 
* as the tallest in the land, that Labour gets 
its legitimate share of its product, that the 
the toiling millions in villages obtain just 
return for the sweat of their brow, and 
that the State discharges adeqnaUly its 
alsmentary dnty of feeding, clothing, housing 
and edncating every son and daughter of 
^ Motherland. It has now been given 
to ns by Providence to fashion our country’s 
4ogl|g(y according to our cherished idesls 
and aq^nttoos. If we fail the Motherland, 


the blame will not lie at other*! doors. 
Indeed, there are enormous dif&ctddes and 
almost insuperable obstacles in our tray 
bnt it is for ns to overcome them. 

Sri Aurobifido GhoMi 

India is free bnt she has not achieved 
unity, only a fissured and broken freedom. 
At one time it almost seemed as if she 
might relapse into the chaos of separate 
States which preceded the British conquest. 
Fortunately there has now develops a 
strong possibility that this disastrous relapse 
will be avoided. The wisely drastic policy 
of the Constituent Assembly makes it 
possible that the problem of the depressed 
classes will be solved without schism or 
fissure. But the old communal division 
into Hindu and Muslim seems to have 
hardened into the figure of a permanent 
• political division of the country. It is to 
be hoped that the Congress and the nation 
will not accept the settled fact as for 
ever settled or as anything more than a 
temporary expedient. For if it lasts, India 
may be seriously weakened, even crippled: 
civil strife may remain always possible, 
possible even a new invuion 8nd foreign 
conquest. The partition of the country 
must go — it is to be hoped by a slackening 
of tension, by a progressive understanding 
of the need of peace and concord, by the 
constant necessity of common and concerted 
action, even ot an instrument of union may 
come about under whatever form-— the 
exact form may have a pragmatic but not 
a fundamental importance. But by what- 
ever means, the division must and will go. 
For without it the destiny of India might 
be seriously impaired and even frustrated. 
But that must not be. 

Asia has arisen end large parts of it 
have been liberated or are at this morntmt 
being liberated: its other still subject 
parts are moving tbrongh whatever 
struggles towards freedom. Only a little 
hat to be done and that wiU be done 
to-day or to-morrow. There India has her 
part to play and hes begun to pkj It 
with as energy and ability. 
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Dr» T«| Buhftdur Sapru 
Dr. Tej Bahidor Saprn, in a telegram to 
Piitdit Jawabarlal Nehnii Prime Minister of 
India, says: *4 heartily congratulate yon 
and your colleagnes whose ceaseless efforts 
and patriotism tinder the inspiring guidance 
of Mahatma Gandhi have been crowned 
with attainment of freedom by India as a 
full sovereign State. Please offer my 
congratulations to the Constituent Assembly 
through Dr. Rajendra Prasad whom also I 
salute with you all the National Flag which 
yon will hoist to*day/' 

Bnbu Rajendra Prasad 
Thanks to Mahatma Gandhi and the 
great national leaders who preceded him, 
India too has trfken its share in the historic 
pilgrimage of human freedom. The victory 
against foreign domination which we 
celebrate to-day is the nations victory 
through its own efforts. But it is not the 
end of our job. Millions face privation, 
hunger and disease and to conquer these, 
petty quarrels will need to be forgotten 
and sectional self-interest laid aside. India 
faces a colossal task in harnessing the 
enthusiasm* and energy of the people to 
the requirements of an Independent nation. 

Maulana Azad 

The first phase of our national struggle 
has successfully ended. We have achieved 
freedom. This we could not have done 
without the fullest co-operation, unity and 
steadfastness of the entire nation We 
would need these qualities still more in 
our second and more vital stage of national 
reconstruction. We should endeavour 
to utilise our newly won freedom in 
• lUiiBaer which will make our freedom a 
real fulfilment of our hopes. Every Indian 
musty in this hour of need, respond to the 
call of the country and perform bis or her 
duty loyally in whatever sution of life he 
or she may be. 

Mrs. Snro}fni Nnidu 
IncHa has taken the initial step to 
Independence* Her new trl-colour flag is as 
yet a guarantee rather than a complete 
e^ievemeot of freedom. Let not the people 


be unduly distressed about the partition^ 
It is only a geographical divi|ion and its 
duration depends Jargely on themielvsa 
and the wisdom, patience, sympathy and 
understanding of their attitude and ambition 
in relation to one another. Let oa all 
believe and pursue the course in support of 
our belief that India is indeed onS ,and 
indivieible and that the irresistible will of 
the temporarily separated kindred wilt 
recreate a new united India shaped |nd 
moulded in the glorious image of our* 
heart's desire, an India that will take her 
predestined place among progressive nations 
bestowing the radiance of her wisdom 
upon the face of all humanity. 

Sri C. Rajagopalecheri 
How I wish I were young again and 
had a chance to partake in the campaign 
. of patient hard work and the cleansing of 
soul with patriotic identificatlSfi of every 
man and woman with the State, is thst 
self-government that is now established 
may also become good government. Our 
stables are large and really Herculean efibrt 
is required to clean them up Every man 
and woman engaged In whatever walk of 
life from sweeper* up to the administrstivg 
Officer at the highest level should work 
with a smile on the face and unfiagging 
vigilance for public welfare wi|h an active 
feeling of complete identity between citizen 
and Government. What is wanted is not 
genius, but honest labour and patriotic 
spirit. Let us not waste time in idle talk 
or controversy, but spend every moment 
in some work profitable to body or spirit 

Maharaja of Patiala 
August 15 is I an outstanding Isnd- 
matk in the history of India. Wo are 
entering upon a new era and in a 
measurable time, India shall take its proper 
place as an independent sovereign State 
in the comity of nations. It is my firm 
faith that India has a mission to perform, 
a mission of goodwill, peace end universsl 
brotherhood. Indeed, India must become 
ao irresistible influence for the elimination 
of all violent conflicts in the world, 



THE INAUGURATION OF 



K arachi, the Capital tHy of the New 
Dominioo of Pakistan, presented scenes 
pf great splendour and colour on the 
oecHion of the inauguration of the 
Pakistan Constituent Assembljr on August 
14. ‘ Lord Mountbatten addressed the 
Assembly on the eve of attaining complete 
freedom. Qaaid-e-Azam Mahomed Ali Jinnah, 
Tresident of the Conatituent Assembly was 
seated with the Viceroy, and the House 
was full. The Viceroy began by reading 
the message from the King. 

This is His Majesty's message: 


O: 

X 

Mahatma Gandhi and referred to tte 
statement issued by the Pakistan Coun^ 
reiterating the appeal: 

The two Oovemmeota deolAred that **ib ti 
their inteniioa to safeguard the legitimate inteteite 
of all oitiaeos, irrespective of leligioii, oasie or 
sex, in the exercise of their normal eivie rights. 
All citizens will be regarded as equal aod^^tbhth 
Ooveromente will assure to people i^hin 

their territoriee the exercim of liberties auoh aa 
freedom of speech, the right to form asioelatiOBa, 
the right to worship in their own way and the 
protection of their language and oulture. Both 
Governments further undertake that there shall be 
no discrimination against those who before 
August 15 have been political opponents. 


**I send you my greetings and warmest wishes 
on this great occasion when the New Dominion 
of Pakistan lS« about to take its place in the 
British. Commonwealth of Nations. In thus achiev> 
ing your Independence by agreement, you have 
eet an example to all freedom-loving people 
throughout the world.*' 

I am coufident, said the Viceroy, 

that the statesmanship and the spirit of oo*opera* 
iion which have led to the historic developments 
you are now celebrating will be the best 
guarantee of your future happiness and prosperity. 
Great reaponsibiUtiee He ahead of your leadere.. 
May the blessings of the Almighty sustain you 
in all your future tasks. Be amured always of 
my sympathy and support as I watch your 
oaniinuing efforts to advance the Muse of 
humanity. ^ 

After referring to the birth of Pikiitm 
4he Viceroy piid a tribute to Mr, Jinnah 
and expresseed hie good withes to the 
new Governor-GeneraK He recalled the 
joint appeal made by Mr. Jinnah and 


The honouring of these words, continued 
the Viceroy, will mean nothing less than a 
Charter of Liberty for a fifth of the human 
race. And he concluded with a fervent 
appeal for political and religious toleratiotf: 

Nearly four centuries ago, your great Emperor 
Akbar was on the throne, whose reign was 
marked by a great degree of political and 
religious tolerance. Akbar’s tradition has not 
always been consistently followed by Britons or 
Indians, but I pray, for the world’s sake, that 
we will hold fast, in the years to come, to the 
principles that this great Emperor taqgbi ue. 

Mr. Jinnah in his reply, after thanking 
His Majesty for 'his message and the 
Viceroy for his advice, said: 

It will be our eonitant effort to work Ibr the wel« 
Bwe and well-being of alt the eoi,UYTAm<ttie in 
Pakiatan, and 1 hope that every one wo Ad be 
inspired by the ideals of pufalte eenrtee and Ihey 
win be imbued with the spirit of oo-opeiutioki and 
will ahow their poUtMal end elvio virtnas whkdi 
go to make n great nation. 



Wttt aiM Our StmArntd. d Living 

By Prof. R. V. luo, if a., b.t.‘ • . 



iifad of the D$pu of Mcmiomics, Dkarmendra Sinkii CoUtgo, RedkoU 


I T b often ergued diet war means 
‘ proaperity. While it may mean 
enormous profits to the trader and produ- 
cer, htgh-wages to labonrerti jobs in 
war-time departments and of course iofiax 
of paper money followed by considerable 
shrinkage of metallic backing, one has to 
say that this prosperity is illusory and 
ephemeral and a little thought will make ns 
feel that it affected our standard ot living 
and that we are much worse off. Vested 
interests and interested parties may argue 
that there was an increase in the purchas- 
ing power of the masses and this is said to 
be one of the causes of shortage of food* 
clothing, shelter and what not. 

We cannot deny that those who joined 
the ranks of the army or other war-time 
departments were able to get all 
commodifies which were in short supply 
and which civilians could not get. But 
these were not more than six millions. 
Even so far as the industrial workers are 
concerned, while it is true that in the 
beginning the wages rose comparatively 
higher than the prices of essentials of life, 
in the end, thanks to the monster of 
Inflation and ricketting prices, they were 
also at no advantage. 

A word may be said about agricultural 
wages. The Famine Inquiry G>mmisaion 
baued a questionnaire tc the various pro- 
vbcial Governments as to how agricultural 
wages have rben in comparison with 
the prices of foodgrains during the war. 
While it may generally be eaid, that prices 
of food-gfiiee rote proportionally much above 
wage of agrfeultiirel labourers. Still in 
it 


areas where miUtsTy was statiofied or worke 
undertaken, there was a depletioh of 
agricultural labour from that region badlug 
to abnormal increase in wages.. In \ 
province like Madras, wages rose by 
100 per cent over pre-war levels but 
prices of essential foodgrains like dee 
and ragi rose by 2S(X per cent and 34b 
per cent respectively. From this we. can 
get the conclusion that wages did not go 
higher than the prices of commodities. 

In a socially-stratified society like ours, 
the economic impact of war has brought 
about B sense of frustration among the 
middle classes. By inflation, liie purchasing 
power of the intermediate is lessened ^ 
progressively and the holder oi such 
intermediate is deprived of his purchasing 
power without his being conscious of it. 
It is in effect a conflscation of property. 
Prof. C. N. Vakil rightly observed: 

Inflation may be compared to robbery. 
Both deprive the victimf of some 
possession with the difference that robbery 
is visible while inflation is invisible, die 
robber’s act is sporadic, the robber’s 
victim* may be one or few at a time, the 
victims of inflation are the whole nation: 
the robber may be dragged to a court of 
law, inflation is legal.” The thermometer' 
of inflation is the price level. Wfifle In 
the U K. and U.S.A. anti-inflationary 
measures were undertaken by their respec- 
tive Governments, prices of commodiriei 
were allowed to mount up aud even * the 
inet of Inflation was not admitted for a 
long time. The Government was following 
n literal polk^ of prioe-control by tiylng 
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to fix prices rather than* by adjusting the 
price §^d cni|eDC 7 mechanism* It was jast 
like a doctor who tampers with the 
thermometer to get a low reading of the 
temperature 

GERMAN EXPERIENCE 

We may just pause, for a while and 
repoUect German experience. Prof. C. B. 
Turroni rightly observes that depreciation 
of the currency caused in Germany the 
vastest expropriation of some classes of 
society that has ever been effected in 
times of peace. Besides those who 
possessed wealth in the form of securities 
or credits, there were numerous other 
individuals who lived totally on a fixed 
monthly incc^e, old people, pensioners, etc. 

, The depreciation destroyed what was often 
*^the sole income of those individuals. 
They were reduced to the most abject 
poverty'". The disequilibrium created in 
the economic organisation was so profound 
that the national economy gained little 
from the creation of the new capital by 
inflation. It provoked a serious revolution 
in social classes, a few people accumulat- 
ing wealth and forming a class of 
usurpers of national prosperity while 
millions of individuals were throwo into 
poverty. It was a constant torment of 
innumerable families. Prof. Turroni observes : 
***It is indeed easy enough to understand 
why the sad record of years 1919 to 
1923 always weighs like a night-mare of 
German people.'* 

The United Kingdom Commercial 
Corporation was able to procure food- 
grains etc.^ at controlled rates. This was 
really robbing Peter to pay Paul. We 
ipight have saved Persia from famine and 
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India which is already underfed and 
undercloihed should not have been deprived 
of essentials of life. Further half-starved 
iud ill-clad India was forced to snpply 
rupee finance against sterling securities. 

WAR AND THE FARMERS 

In Western Countries, high prices are 
good to farmers because their purchasing 
power can procure other desired things 
within the country. But in India the 
products of industries are few. Our 
farmers have no facilities to store their 
purchasing power. Further of what use is 
a rise in price, if the oth4r goods like 
oil, dhal, etc , they need have gone 
higher still in prices? The higher money 
Values they get for their produce do not 
compensate them for the still higher values 
they have to pay for the commodities which 
they need. 

THE MIDDLE CLASS 

Several surveys have been cohducted to 
study the effect of war on the middle class 
so that we can devise Ways and means to 
remedy the situation. The School of 
Economics and Sociology of the University 
of Bombay conducted an investigation into 
the effect of war time changes of income 
and expenditore and habits of saving and 
investment of s number of middle dass 
fsmtlies in Bombay and published a brochure 
on the effect of wsr-itme inffation on 
middle class families. It was confined to 
persons earning between Rs. S0|- and 
Rs. 300]- per month. Let us note the 
important conclusions. While the income 
of the families on the aggregate inereaoed 
45 per cent, the per capita income 
could at best increase by 30 per cent 
This was also neutralised by the riae fu 
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Hie coet of Uvlogi leedtng to contiderable 
economies in the consomptlon of essentials 
of life. Protective foods registered a fall 
Ghee showed a decline of 42 per cent.i 
potatoes 37 per cent, sngar 28 per cent., 
and milk 20 per cent The expenditure 
on vegetables doobled. The inroads of the 
military naturally Jed to a deterioration of 
the quality. Inspite of it the expenditure 
on food articles doubled itself and 
constituted 50 per cent of the income as 
against 37 percent of the pre-war era. 

While the aggregate income increased by 
45 per cent, expenditure rose by 60 per 
cent. The normal surpluses were also wiped 
off and consequently they became a deficit 
earning group. They could not balance theis 
budgets and the* middle class families had 
either to draw on past savings or incur debts. 

* We must have ampler investigations 
based on a wide range of groups to find 
out the impiict of war on different social 
groupings. An year back there was a 
press report that the Government of India 
appointed Dr. V. K. R. V. Rao to consider 
this problem but neither the projected 
whirlwind tour of India was undertaken 
nor any substantial work was done in the 
matter. It is high time the Government 
undertook this work as it will bring in 
bold relief the incidence of the burden of 
war effort and help us in the solution of 
problems like stabilisation of prices etc. 

Even as it is, this simple survey 
conducted by the University School of 
Economics clearly shows that the purchasing 
power of the bulk of the people ha not 
increased as a result of war. 

For the standard of living to increuei 
there should be an inmease of the available 


supply of consumers’ goods etc. decrease ' 
of population or * increase of imports^ 
Nothing of the so/t ha takin place* with 
the result our situation ha deteriorated* 
This was accentuated by our supplying 
even eaentials of life to the allied war* 
effort even |t the cost of the * Bengal 
famine and untold human suffering. 

After all by standard of living, we mean 
the aggregate of necessaries, comforts and 
luxuries. We have, of course, to give 
a place of honour to necessaries like food, 
clothing, and shelter. Daring war years and 
even now, the people have not enough to 
eat. There has not been and is no 
sufficient cloth to .meet our requirements 
compared to the pre-war years, therefors 
we have less today. so far* a 

housing is concerned, it is also less. Wt 
can just imagine the conditions of housing • 
in industrial cities hkb Bombay. Thus 
the common man has had less food, cloth* 
ing and shelter .than before the war. 

CONCLUSION 

This brief article seeks to bring in bold 
relief the conclusion that the Masses as a 
whole have suffered much and are suffering. 
The condition of the common man is 
worse off today than before the war. Let 
us not therefore delude ourselves into think* 
ing that the war has helped os to have 
a better standard of living. Let our plans 
for the economic development of India be 
based upon the real conditions of the* 
masses today and not imaginary prqiperity 
which is observed in wild seclu^n of 
secretariats. Now that a National Govern- 
ment is set up at the Centre, let us hope 
that the common man will be able to have 
the essentials of life at a reasonable price 
consistent with his Income, otherwise* the 
situation will deteriorate. It is hoped that 
public opinion will assert itself. 



Mnances of Hindu and Muslim kSBt 

. ^ By Mr. V. VITHAL BABU 


H ILI • statement 4>f June 
.iVltVJ. S 2ird, 1947, has brou- 
ght to the fore a revolutionary chaog[e lo 
iho jmlitical and fiscal discussion over 
gio transfer of power from British 
to Indian hands. The division of India 
'^liis been envisaged on the basis 
of Muslim and Hindu majority districts. 
The curiosity of the public to arrive at a 
rough calculation of the revenues and 
iacpenditures of these two areas, has been 
roused very much recently. But since we 
cannot get any satisfactory estimates of 
revenues and expenditures on the basis of 
districts, at best we can only calculate 
roughly the r^enues and expenditures on 
jthe population basis, of those districts 
mentioned m the appendix to the above- 
said statement, according to 1941 Census 
Really, there cannot 'exist any reasonable 
proportion between population and revenue 
on the one hand, and population and 
expenditure on the other. Population 
caiittot be the guiding star in these calcula- 
tions, for it would be ridiculous to argue 
that the revenue capacity of a nation 
Increases with every increase m their 
numbers Particularly, m a poor country 
Uhe India, where the largest bulk of our 
people are mainly dependent upon agricuU 
lure* the population ratio would not be 
germane to our argument, though for the 
time being it would be easy for us to say 
Ihit due to paucity of statistics on a 
Aelrict scale, we can follow the 
*^gU«itimate*' arrived at on a /#r capita 
nAm than on a /ro rata basis. 

Tl^ arises the problem whether we 
ghouki be ooutent with our “gueetUuete** 


arrived at on the basis of the aotiudi of 
say 1945-46 or take an average of five years 
beginning with 1934-35 and endhig with 
1938-39« Several argue on both sidee, but 
the most satisfactory estimste would seem 
to be the latter, for it would not contain 
even to the least, the war elements diet 
poured in later, and to add to that an 
average of those five peace years would 
give an approximate picture 

At first we shall take the revenues and 
expenditures of Hindu majority areas : 

la brorM of Bopees 
(Acoountoof 194546) 



Rbv. 

Ears. 

Hadnui 

48.0 

48.0 

Bombay 

86 0 

84.1 

UP 

80 0 

29 0 

Bihar 

15 2 

12.1 

CP. 

10 6 

10.5 

Aasam exoiudiog Bylhat 

47 

4.6 

OrUna 

36 


WaaWTQ Bongal 

23 9 

. 

218 

Eastera Puojab 

15 8 

12.1 

Total 

180 8 * 

175 9 

Now we shall turn 

our attention 

to the 

revenues and expenditures of 

Muslim 

areas: 



N.W.F. 

80 

1$ 

Sind 

86 

S.6 

Eaiitara Bengal inelnding 



Sylhat 

28 2 

21.6 

Wastwn Punjab 

12 2 

S.2 

Total 

47 0 

42i 


Thus we find that there is s good deal 
of disparity bstween the Hindu majority 
provinces, and that can be crystal dear 
when we sum up that the Hindu majoHty 
area scoumulated in the year 1945-46 
(secofdmg to the aceounta) a surplus ol 
tis. 10.9 Crorss, whUe dit Muslim mitjoiBy 
ares eogU ^foohmidsls only Es*^4J Qrotss. 
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Wf be 

We hive cpasidera- 

llon only Uie majori^ ireai without 
bt^giny the phraseology '^ Pakistan '* and ^ 
** the test of kdii *' for the "simple reason 
Airt pento^ the Ponjib which will have 
to meet IndivldaaUy in two parts, one 
representing Ae Muslim majority districts 
and Ae other Ae rest of the Provinces to 
vote wheAer or not Ae provinces should 
be partitioned, by a simple majority of 
eiAer p^rt, and pending the decision of 
electors of the present Legislative Assembly 
of N.W.F. Province to decide whether 
Aeir constitution should be framed in the 
existing Constituent Assembly or in a 
different Constituent Assembly and pending « 
Ae decision of Sind and British Baluchistan, 
it would be necessary to avoid any guess- 
work in the nlatter of allocation of their 
finances.^ As such calculations on the basis 
of Hindu end Muslim majority areas alone 
will give us a rough estimate of the position. 
But, as it is pointed out earlier, it would be 
more satisfactory if we base our results on the 
averages of five pre-war years. The 
following table gives us an idea of the 
averages of revenues and expenditures of 
Hindu and Muslim Majority areas: 



(In Crofis of Rupees) 


Rbv. 

Exp. 

Ifadraa 

18.6 

17.4 

Bootkbfty 

26.0 

is.7 

' Wsftam Bangfd 

13.0 

8.4 

U.F. 

12,5 

12.8 

Baatem Punjab 

4.8 

0.6 

Bibar 

6.3 

6,2 

O.F. 

4.4 

' 4.0 

Aaaaa arolv^lSS SyUMt 

2.3 

2.0 

Oriaaa 

1.6 

1.7 

Total 

88.4 

*" 77.6 


* xiie Bleeton lo thasa ateas lisve slnoe givae liiair 
dsqialoitt ftto Fronts Md BWobbMii bsv* 
in toiir let irtth FaUilen. 



LO 

3,7 

BIimI 

8JI 

34 

Bast Bangal inolikling 
Sylhet 

13,0 •* 

10,3 

Waatara Punjab « 

3.6 

44 

Total 


^214 


How we find Aat while Ae total 
revenue of Hindu majority area A 19454^1 
was Rs. 186‘8 Crores, the average revenue 
of Ae five peace years taken above 
was earmarked at Rs. 88‘4 Crores^ A 
the same way, while the expenditure of 
1945-46 was Rs. 17§‘9 Crores of Hindu 
majority area, the corresponding figure in 
peace years was Rs. 77,6 Crores. ^ In Ae 
case of Muslim majority area also, while 
the Revenue of the year 1945-46 was pot ' 
at Rs. 47*0 Crores, the figure of 

the five pre-war years was Ra. 22*8 
Crores, and similarly, while Ae expenditure 
of 1945-46 was as much Rs. 42‘2 Crores, 
the average expenditure of the five pre-war 
years was Rs. 21.5 Crores. 

Thus it it would not be too much to 
say that the infiated figures of 1945^46 
are really deceptive, in so far as they 
relate to Ae immediate post-war position 
of abnormal finances and truly Ae averages 
we have arrived at above afford a better 
basis in any analysis of the finances of 
Hindu and Muslim majority areas. 

Apart from these, in order to know Ae 
chief resources of these two areas, we 
Aould have an idea of Ae 

cipal Aduetries. Cotton mill Aduetry ie 
distributed widely and Ae Hindu majority 
area has 671 factories while Ae Muslim 
Msjorliy area has only 7. The Jute mtlls 
A Ae HAdn area number 106 while there 
ii ttoae A the Muilim area. So ilaO|. 
whiA there ie no iron steel factory A Ae : 





MwUin ma, there are, 17 itt the Hinda 
area. At many as 149 attgar factories 
abound in the Hindu area, while there are 
only .4 in the Muslim are. 

These figures serve to illustrate the 
dispersion or the location of industries 
dotted all over the Hindu Muslim majority 
areas. When division takes place and 
they become independent of each other, it 
would be up to them to pursue industrial 
policy of a higher order. As such these 
figures need not be mistaken to have 
been given either with any vengeance or to 
attempt a verdict on the Muslim majority 
area. 

But one thing seems to be very clear 
that the Mujil^m majority area has about 
20 , 00,900 acres which are under jute, 
while the Hindu area’s corresponding 
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figure is in the aearabouts of 9,00,00& 
In the same manner, the Muslim 
area brings under rice production BOOW 
double the acreage in the Hindu ar^l 
Rope also provides a trite example where|| 
the Muslim majority area^has the largew 
bulk of production. These examples amf 
not meant even to show that one area w|^ 
be richer than the other. It is oM 
an attempt to point out the necessity 
more and more development in both dies# 
areas, and make them self-sufficient in. 
the matter of raw material and manu« 
factures. 

We have awaited long for political 
decisions to mould our economic policies, 
• but yet it is not late for us to inaugurate 
better and more planned drives in 
industrialisation. 


WHAT PEOPLE WANT 

. By Mr VIJAYA SEN, m a. • 


A S a result of indefatigable efforts on 
the part of the Indian National 
Congress and the people of India at large 
we have achieved independence During 
recent months we moved with a tremen* 
dous speed. Only a few months ago our 
fate was still hanging in the balance, but 
on Feburuary 20 the British declared that 
they would quit India by the end of 
}uoe 1948 However the events in India 
ran fast and the Secretary of State had to 
admit that they could no longer keep 
India in bondage. The Congress demanded 
Immediate withdrawal The Governor* 
Generali man at the spot conducting 
affairs, flew back to the United Kingdom 
to hestea the British' withdrawal. The 


Cabinet Mission scheme had to be scrapped 
and the new announcement made on Jane 
3, 1947 declared the British handing over 
power to Indians before August 15, 1947. 
The scheme is full of dangerous pitfaUg 
yet all the major parties in India accepted 
It because it gave us freedom, freedom 
from foreign rule ; even though at the huge 
cost of division of India into fragment 
and a lot of bloodshed and soffednl 
resulting therefrom. 

However, our work does not end here. 
A new chapter begins in the history 
India. The era of plane is to end; ibr, 
we are to do constructive Urork I 0 

ameliorate the maises, to raite thill 
itandard and to give them security. Thlt 
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Is the ceotnry of the ** common man*' 
Mo has been abased, exploited, cheated 
and betrayed for centuries together by a 
handful of men in power. The *4orgoiten 
nun" demands his rights, he is no longer 
in a mood to tolerate suppression and 
denial of justice and equal opportunity. 
There is a point beyond which human 
endurance cannot go and let us not drive 
these brave, generous, simple, mute and 
patriotic people to madness and despair. 
For the present the great masses in India 
know their government only through police 
men and revettue collectors. The British 
rule never tried seriously to penetrate into 
the villages where the vast majority of 
people live. They contributed a lot in the* 
struggle for independence to instal their 
own Government at Delhi. But ^ it would 
not be different from the foreign rule if 
it lingers on with its plans and surveys, if 
it remaini^ silent while the rulers, landlords 
and capitalists tyrannize, suppress and 
exploit them The Government of the 
people must work for the people. It must 
give them security, food, health and 
education, the fundamental needs of the 
people. 

To maintain law and order is the first 
duty, of the Government. For the last few 
months or so communal frenzy Is playing 
• havoc in some parts of India and the 
life and property of citizens there is not at 
all secure. The Government must check 
this ev)l to restore law and order, peace 
and prosperity. 

Food is another great problem. The 
Famine Coinmis«lon, that was set up after 
the ghastly tragedy of Bengal famine in 
which thousands lost their lives ss they 


had nothing to eat, treported that a large 
proportion of the population suffers /rom 
malnutrition. ThAe fourths of the people 
do not get adequate food. Every noW and 
then the great masses have to face famine 
that not only takes a heavy toll pf life 
but also leaves people dangerously 111 * and 
weak who are prone to all sorts *of 
diseases While the population of India 
is increasing year by year the main food 
grain production in India had remained 
practically constant between 50 to 51 
million tons with small variation from year 
to year. The Government must speed up 
with its Food Plan to meet the crisis. 
The Grow More Food Compaign inaugura^ 
ted during the war should bm rejuvenated 
and intensified. Every year we have to 
meet food shortage and our envoys have 
to beg for it in foreign countries. Why 
not develop our own resources? 

Allied with the problem of food is the 
problem of health. Malnutrition and , 

nutritional diseases are omnipotent. The 

resistance to disease and level cf health is 
low. This level of health is reflected in 
the expectation of life in India which is 
only 27 years compared with 67 years 
of Australia. Moreover, there is only one * 
doctor for every 9,000 persons in Indli 
against one for every 900 in Great Britain 
and throughout the country there are 

4,500 nurses only. Then again, tfaft rate 
of infant mortality is 152 per thousand 
compared with 58 in Great Britain 

and 54 in the United States. As for the 
viliages, where 90 per cent, of the 
population of India live, the medical aid 
Is next to nil*, for hospitals are almost 
non-existent in the villages and 90 per cent. 
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oftki dootofi prictiflein'towfis* Labourers 
nrlm , nignte ,to cities to earn their liveH- 
teod tre not only underfed and under- 
dotted but have to live in dirty alums 
iometimes 15 to 20 in a single room 
which even is not well ventilated or cleaned. 

Illiteracy is another curse in India. The 
literacy figure according to latest census is 
1112 per cent. What purpose would the 
high aims of the Indian constitution serve 
if people cannot read and understand 
them? Consider for a moment that the 
constitution in India positively lays down 
that there is to be no legal barrier against 
60 millions of untouchables in India, that 
they have equal rights and opportunity. 
But can th^e poor illiterate people take 
cognizance of it and thereby raise their 
beads like human beings? For centuries 
together they have been exploited, treated 
like slaves, and turned out of society. 
Poor dirty people suffering from inferiority 
complex cannot even * understand the 
meaning of equal rights and opportunity. 
They would stare with horror and surprise 
if you explain or bringing home to them, 
A country cannot march onward “half free 
and half alave". The real progress of 
India liea in their uplift and wejl-being. 
These are to be brought back to society. 
Their grievances are to be heard and 
redressed. The wrong of ages is to be 
undone, £dneatioii would be a great boon 
(or them and would go in a great deal 
towards their material« moral and spiritual 
uplift, 

Moieover, democracy cannot survive long 
In a mass of illitmute people who are sure 
to be M by demsgogues and eiq[>l(dted 
V capItaBifci. Only well-led, welteducaied 


and well-clothed people can stand and 
fight for their rights. Then again, without 
edncation can these people be world 
citizens of tomorrow? Can they stand by 
the United Nations and One World? fn 
fact a drive to wipe out illiteracy would 
not only prepare better soldiers of democracy 
but would also prepare citizens of 
the world. 

We have our own government in Delhi 
after a long, long night of 8lav.ery, anger, 
bitterness, frustration and despair. But 
usually people have u universal private 
hatred against governments, because they 
•peak of aims and ideals, surveys and plans, 
calculations and investigations Government 
*for the people must work for the people. 
The needs of the people of India, are 
many; our economic development is far 
below our political advancement; we must 
initiate, on firm foundations, the techniques 
of increasing agriculture, and icduatrialize 
our country, raising the standard of living 
and the cultural, social and international 
level of our people But firstly people of 
India ought to be assured that they would 
never starve again, that would never die 
again like cats and dogs and that they 
would be educated properly. 

People who are sure of food, tealth and 
education are people who can live in peace 
and brotherhood and can fight for their 
honour and country on the aide of justice. 
They can express and strengthen them- 
selves. They are the tools of liberty, 
equality and progress. 

The Government oi India ^ould plan 
and act realistically in terms ol pcopWs 
nttdi, 
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ttk ' m liidto Curricula :i 

By Dr. M. HA?IZ SYED, m.a.» Ph.u» 
fl/mftmty of AikhotM) 


T ub pmpoitl for tihe sabstittitioA of an 
IMUaa langraage for Bnctiih aa tba 
madinm of inatractioa in the Indian 
ll|ilYireiti^e« desenres ottr atrioiia oooaidcra- 
tion* U la a change of each momentons 
iiii{K>rtaoce and far reaching reanlts that it 
reqnirea a moat carefnl conaideration at the 
handa of learned Profeasora and edncationiats, 
Bdocational reformera have, from time to 
time, advocated the nae of the mother 
tongne in teaching the pnpila in achoola 
and colleges, ^nt sitnated and fettered as 
we are by our surroundings and other 
limitations, we cannot fully carry it into 
execution. The use of Indian language as* 
a medium of inatruction in secondary and 
higher education of our country, ia a 
problem that bristles with difEculties. 
These difficulties have so far acted as 
obstacles *to the introduction of Indian 
languages as the medium of instruction in 
out colleges. Some of the chief difficulties 
that have prevented the adoption of Indian 
languages as the medium of instruction in 
our institutions are as follows 

1. The lack of suitable text-books in 
Indian langnages in all branches of know- 
ledge, both scientific and humanistic. The 
drastic introdnction of the Indian language 
as the sole medium of introduction in our 
universities all at once must, therefore, 
spell disaster. 

2. ^'Tbe deardi of Professors thoroughly 
^[unllfied to teach through the medium of 
fadiah languages, ts all el us haire received 
onrndnoetliwthiough ol Snglisb, 

is anndwf difiteuliy to he encounitred, 

n 


3. The capadlty of Indian langnsgee 
as a vehicle of thought Mid expreaalcki Is 
surely limited at the preunt time. It wtt 
be fairly long time before It ia, wnB 
developed ahid is ma«ls a fit insttm^ 
for tbe expresfion of advanced soientlftnMii 
philosophical thoughts. We have bewMl 
used to English for at least 150 fw% 
It is rather difficult to renounce it, and 
become at once efficient in another languag% 
It is admitted on all hands that BnglMl 
ia a very comprehensive language of 
worldwide utility. A knowledge of 
English is the masCerkey to the literary 
and scientific treasures ofguthe worhh 
It is the lingua franca of educated. India 
today and has as such exerted a 
unifying and cementing influencs by 
bringing people of various communities and 
provinces of India on a common, socials 
political, educatio*nal and religious platform 4 
But for it we Indians of distant and 
different provinces in this anbcontinent 
would not have known and^ understood 
each other. I hive travelled far and wide 
in difierent parts of India from the Himalaydl 
to tbe Pape Comorin and from Calcutta to 
Kashmir and I must confess frankly UhMI 
but for the little knowledge of English I 
have I would not bs^e been able lo gei 
abttg and get to know my own country^ 
men in this sacred land. Not only hern 
but during my visit of the oontioeat df 
Europe I have found English very faelpfuh 
"Hie day is far distant yet when Xhdfaai 
of varions provinces will agree to use 4 
cotonon Hindustani langiiige as a winaitd 
of communication among themsalvis. 
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It is • matter for • g^retification that ear 
nnlyenlty swatora are beginning to take a 
mote common tense knd broad view of 
onr* requirements, and that the pendalum 
is slowly swinging ronnd in the direction 
of bringing onr university education into 
Uncf with ijBodern life.* The alumni of our 
universities ought to be able to look 
forward confidently to a suitable career at 
the end of their college life. It is admitted 
on all hands that college education needs 
to be brought into greater relationship 
with the stern realities of life. For law, 
commerce and international affairs we have 
to depend on English, without a practical 
knowledge of which we shall be compelled 
to close ^tioua avenues of livelihood 
open to us. 

Most of our universities draw pupils 
from various communities speaking diverse 
languages. If one Indian language is 
adopted as a medium of instruction, how 
will the pupils speaking (diverse languages 
be able to follow the lectures of their 
teachers ? In the United Provinces we 
have only Urdu and Hindi and there are 
many things common between the two. 
What would be the fate of universities 
established in Madras and Bombay 
Presidencies where not less than four 
languages are spoken?^ The Anglo-Indians 
and Goans, for instilhce, speak English at 
home and among themselves. The Parsis 
iud Gu}aratis speak Gujarati. The Muslima 
Urdu, die Jews Arabic, the Madrasis Tamil 
and Canarese or Malayalam, the Bengalis 
Bengali and Orlya. The introduction of 
Bng^ language as a medium of instrue- 
don in these inatitutions has proved to be 
a real boon in aa much as it bai helped 


us to tide over these insurmountable 
difficulties, helped us to imbibe common 
western culture, and has brought ua 
together iu a common fellowship of human 
brotherhood. 

Is this an insignificant service? Will it 
be wise to discard English all at once and 
thus deprive us of a cultural heritage which 
has broadened our minds and enlarged 
our hearts? 

Let us not forget that a university is or 
ought to be a democratic institution of no 
mean order and the administration of it 
should be based upon high idealism, 
practical wisdom and broad minded 
sympathy with less fortunate people. We 
* should farther remember that English is 
*4he richest and most flexible organ of 
expression among living tongues" and is 
of world-wide utility. 

Research work published in an Indian 
language will have very little circulation 
outside India. If English were discarded, 
European and American scholars would be 
prevented from participating in and 
appreciating the research work done in 
Indian universities. Collaboration with other 
Indian universities, as it is done at the 
present time, will be rendered extremely 
difficult, if not impossible by the introduc- 
tion of Indian languages as the medium of 
instructioD. It will also act aa a check on 
the Inter-univeraity migration of students 
and co-operation among the Professors, 
which for obvious reasons, will not make 
for national unity. 

My object in emj^aaiaing the need and 
utili^ of English in promoting culturil and 
acienttflc deve!opfl|ent in our country is to 
make us fee] and realise the fact tbal the 
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intdiittt oi in iotarnitioiiil lingiuga like 
BngUah is to biiog ns in lint with other 
civilised nitlons of the world end help ns 
to cany on qnr intematioDal relations with 
thea. I 'do not wish bj any means to 
minin'tse the edncationai advantage of using 
onr mother tongue as the medinm of 

instruction. What I do say is this. We 

must try our utmost to develop and enrich 

our Indian languages for sometime yet to 
come before we introduce it as a medium 
of instruction. May I here quote the 
example of the little island of Ceylon, our 
close neighbour? “It has been proposed 
there by a select committee of the State 
Council that English shall cease to be the 
language of administration and Sinhalese * 
and Tamil shall take its place from 

January 1, 1957. That is in ten years 
from now.*' The same may be done by 
our universities. Instead of introducing 
abrupt chStage we must go forward slowly 
and cautiously. 

Those who wish to pursue higher 
studies carry on research work in their 
subjects and be in touch with the achieve- 
ments of scholars of progressive countries, 
enter diplomatic service, occupy the highest 
ofilcial positions in the Central Govern- 
ment, travel abroad as naval, military und 
aviation ofUcers-^to quote only a few 
functions — cannot possibly do without having 
a good working knowledge of English or 
any other European language in addition 
to our own mother tongue which we 
choose as a medinm of our instruction in 
schoblf and colleges. 

India has to choose one common 
language, be it English or Hindustani 
ntay serve as a link between the 


central and the prdvjnclal governments and 
the outside world. As we |fave aoquirtd 
a fair amount of familiarity with English 
and have become conversant with its naage» 
it will be unwise on our part to neglect 
or discard it altogether* It is said in 
certain quarters that English is one ot • the 
most difficult languages of the world a^d 
we Indians have failed to acquire it as 
well as we should. Therefore we are* 
advised to give up English altogethsr and 
acquire a fuller command over the language 
and literature io which we are born. One 
of the chief reasons why educated Indians 
have not become as efficient in English as 
they should be in spite of the fact that 
they learn it for not leas th||^ 12 or 14 
years, is that it is badly taught in schools 
and later on in some of the colleges. 

It is up to the English scholars to 
devise ways and means of improving the 
method of teaching English on modern 
lines. In some of the language schools in 
Europe, such ss Hugo's I hive seen young 
men coming from foreign countries to the 
Continental towns and learning the language 
of the people in less than two years and 
acquire its working knowledge because they 
were quite serious about it and paid 
sufficient attention. Our boys in schools 
and young men in colleges and universities 
do not apply themselves seriously and 
strenuously all the year round. They tsbrk 
by fits and starts and learn it in a haphazard 
way as a virtue of necessity and not by 
real choice fully realising its utility and 
importance. 

Our educational ajrstem is mainly 
respobsible for wastage of time and Ufe. 
Various examinations that are passed in 9 
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dr to yeirs can b« gAt (hrottgh in much 
tifi.jlime with better elliciency provided 
itpp^r method m introduced in acquiring 
% *Up to what timelimit English should 
retained or relegated, would be another 
qtiestij^n which we have to consider# By 
what stage. It should* be replaced by an 
Indian language is the queation that comes 
tip before our mind. 

With the proposed change over from 
English to Indian languages as media of 
instruction in schools and colleges what 
Would be the future of English in our educa- 
tional life ? The question will naturally engage 
dUr attention. If the imposition of English 
as the medium of instruction in all subjects 
has Stunted cur growth In several respects 
and prevented the spread of knowledge 
from the intelligentsia to the masses, the 
politieal and national regeneration through 
whish the country has been passing during 
the last half a century^ is largely the 
dhreet consequence of the impact of western 
knowledge through the medium of English 
on our somewhat static and petrified 


dtilization. But what abotit tte 
Should English be taught la out idioels 
and colleges as a compulsory secohdsty 
language to our boys or ^tdd it 
be relegated to the position ' of an 
optional language studied by those drawn 
to it by its cultural value or because of 
their aspiration to pursue higher studies in 
foreign countries? 

In the light of these observations my 
submission is that while bidding farewell 
to English rule in India and the English 
people in general we should not bid 
farewell to English altogether. In our own 
self-interest we must retain the study of 
English in some form or other and continue 
drawing our cultural and scientific inspira* 
tion through this almost universal language. 
We must free our minds of all prejudices 
against any language or learning irrespective 
of the fact whether it is spoken by a friend or 
a foe. Linguistic and literary topics should 
be judged on their own merits in an 
impersonal and unimpassioned manner. This 
is my earnest appeal with which I close. 


Industrial Efficiency and the Environments 

By UR R. RAMA IYER 


T he Australian Indnstrial Delegatioii 
which toured India recently, made 
some remarks on the low efficiency of the 
Indian factories. Mr. Gross, a member of 
Ike Delegation, observed that 'the Austin^ 
tma labour and the Indian labour are 
pbies ^Mrt, so far as the provision Isr 
irdfare facilities b concerned! he alUlbnund 
low output to Ike poor standard of 
Mvini of Ike Indian worker. Mr. Mseekaa, 
Ike leader of tke Delegatioiiv also pointed 


out that the skilled labour in India could 
be as efficient as in Australia and even 
still better, provided the leaders of industry 
take adequate aeaenres to ensure best 
conditions inside faetories. For addeving 
good efficiency so fir as the komaa feclor 
is ccmceiued, oetlain fundamental factors 
•re to be reckoned with4 en adequala 
miniaMim wage level, beiltfay mtd ckl^l 
working oMHlioiit and a iprofir ooldook 
for dm woikef* CondlilQni knddi IndMii 
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tlM^ best results coufd b« obtsined rnhm 


i ii i ci li tt s ire verjr eitee deplonble ler e 
decint bonaii life. 

lu moderii feetories, labour welfare work 
or ms iu ipportiot branch of the prodab- 
dfi depertmenti* The welfare odicer 
devotes his Ml energy to the well-being 
of the employees both within and without 
for after entering factory4ife one is liable 
In be affected by conditions and habits 
both inside and outside the work-place. 
The nature of the modern maaahproduction 
methods calls for a higher mechanical 
exertion tending to the creation of a 
monotonous feeling, and the consequent 
mental depression. In all industries there 
are two distinct types of operating^ 
machines: one in which the worker is to 
control the machines, and the other in 
yrhich the worker has to keep pace with 
requirements of the machine. The former 
type of workmen experience a feeling of 
power and freedom which would be 
lacking in the case of the latter type. It is 
only then when the operative is compelled 
to behave as mechanically as the machine, 
that many Workers are induced frequently 
to feelings of boredom, fatigue^ exhaustion 
and strain* Work in itself is never the 
cause of fatigue or boredom, rather it is 
the maWdjustments of the operative to the 

machine* 

Boredom arises from long working 
hours, without adequate restpauses. Be- 
sides, the intensity of the work slio is to 
be taken into consideration itt the amount 
end kind of sttentton required by the 
gistufe of work in conjunction whh the 
Hiflitence of the environments. A change 
in the nature of work or its fetenslty may 
dmk the onset of borsdom* Most probibly 


the change proceas involyee the use of 
different muscle groups or different mental 
aptitudes* Boredom in itself is fotmd to 
be ope of the main causes of industriit 
fatigues. Fatigue is only depressed, stats, 
of mind, resultingf from continued un* 
favourable working and living conditidns 
producing a low state of nlellte^ 
physical efficiencies. It may alio bo 
caused by inadequate lighting and ventlla* 
tion. 

The tendency to fatigue very often leads 
to accidents. A large proportion of 
industrial accidents caused by moving 
machinery can be controlled chiefly from 
within the factory" observed# Hon. Bevjn. 
A major cause for accidents is found in ' 
the disorderly arrangement of machines 
and the inadequate moving space between 
machinery. Anything which is found out 
of Its customary^ place in ^ a work-spot, is 
sufficient to beget an accident. Mr. Meecham 
also also stressed on the point of spacing 
machinery. Our men are proiu to think 
in terms of power and space only. Apart 
from this carelessness in dress and operation, 
on the part of the worker has proved its 
toll ois the victims. Cleanliness and tidiness 
art signs of good workmen, and such mep 
seldom get accidents. A training In 
tidiness and desciplme would prpve a 
great success towards reduction of 
industrial accidents. It was also found 
%biA a warm or cold shower bath after 
long hours of work could retard the 
tendency to fatigue and nervousness; ind 
many modern factories in the west have 
provided their employeos with ibower 
bathSf cloakFrooffls and lockera. 
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Ventilation and proper lighting can 
h^ake’-gbod, hValthy and ^cheerful workmen, 
dllen. inade(tuate lighting was found to 
Ohrh the physical and mentel growth of 
the worker. A properly ventilated factory 
•^nld ^maintain the morale of the workers. 
The high temperature inside a factory like 
a cotton mill, is detrimental to the health 
and the elficiency of the operative^ and it 
is said to lead to inhibition of cultural 
advancement and civilisation if proper 
control is not provided. One authority 
jocundly pointed out that culture and 
civilisation were born at 70 temperature. 
Below is given an extract of an investiga* 
tion on the influence of temperature carried 
out by a ^teacher, who changed the 
temperatuie in his class«room and observed 
the effects od his pupils. 


eaifTBiuTuaa 

OBSBttVATIOKS 

80’* 

Ciasa dvill, inoapable of coo* 
iinued meatsl effort ; 

76” 

clsss dull, aad sleepy; penman- 
ship very poor j 

78” 

oloat dull] oomplaiaed of heart; 

72” 

oloss restless ; 

70” 

Excellent work, cheerfulness in 
class; 

68” 

best work; to *day seemed 
their beet ; 

66” 

splendid work ; 

65” 

oloss happy, full of^ work] 
some spoke of room being 
cold] 

60” 

too oold for good work ; corn* 
plained of oold. 

But in 

many factories we find more 

attention is paid to the suitable temperatures 


; and humidities for the maximum production, . 
Bum the stand-point of the material being 
processed; and never so much considera- 
Bon Is given as to the most suitable 
) CondUiOni of the aimosphefe that would 
give #eli4eeUng to the optrativas. The 
V h&poiUoet of infiuenoe of temperature 


on the productivity and the heaUi Of ilie 
worker can not be over*emphisised. 

With higher and lower^ selaBve 
hhmidities of the industrial atmDSp]iere> 
similar results were observed. The 

American Society of Heating and 
Ventilation Engineers “canied out research 
to find ont, by laboratory methods, the 
critical points at which the majority of 
workers under industrial conditions would 
show no deleterious effects of temperature 
or humidity at the end of a forking week. 
Of all the physiological reactions observed, 
a rise in body temperature and increase 
in pulse rate were found to provide the 
most consistent and positive indications 
of exposure. Pulse rate was chosen as a 
practical test. They observe that ** the 
limiting reactions beyond which harmful 
physiological estrangement occur are ah 
average temperature-rise of 0.6’'F^ for the 
average worker, qualified by physique and 
experience to work in hot countries; or a 
rise of 1.5”F, for occasicnal workers ; 
corresponding to this restriction, the 
maximum permissible increase of pulse* 
rate would range from 33 beats per 
minute for a short exposure of 4 hours, 
upto 49 beats per minute for a short 
exposure of an hour.*’ Similar effects were 
also recorded with the metabolic rates. 
Also, the suitable conditions are 
nevertheless inflatncing with the nature of 
work and the amount of exertions 
required on the individual. For maintaift* 
iof and developing to the maximutn/^ the 
penonal efticiency, we must seek to the 
highest possible level of physltoa 
well-being and to the p^chological make 
Up of the emyloytes, 
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Aftu tong imarcbk indtutiial bouses nenul wotkers so auch u it sffeets ^ * 
ba«« lecogoised the necesii^ of utilising intellectusl nrorkera. A , hsish toA 

CTlif w* ««■!»««— to keep up the morale occasional noise • definite^ lowers dui 

ad effieiaey of the workers. High mental and physical efficiencies of all' types 

temperature inside a factory calls for cool of workmen. Very often we find baieb 

of the rarrounding areas to calm ad disharmonious noise tending to a 

(be b"o»q emotions and to sUbiliM the feeling of uneasiness and stooping SaMa> 

mind. Large wall ateu within the field of tion and it leaves behind no smartnaar 
workers' vision should be complimenUry Dr. Fred W. Kraz, Director of SonotoM 
in shade to thow of the material ad the Research Corporation says, "we find that 
material and the machine. All complimen- the senses of balance and hearing are 

tary focal colours are recommended for intimately associated". There is undeniable 
large wall area, ceilings, pillars, and the ioflaence of sound on the mind and the 
non-dangerons •stationaiy parts of machines, morale of the man. Realising the effect of 
When the worker at a black untidy rythmic sound full of melody, 'music 

cats his eyes off occasionally on while yon work’ hat become more popular, 

to a white wall or a compound-wall, or* and many modern factories in the Wat 

on an arid land, his eyes get strained ; and have installed sound equipments., Sntih ‘ 
this being repeated hundred tima a-day, systems have their multi-purpose dutia to 
daates a sort of confusion in his brain, perform: time-signals, fire-alarms, announa- 
hfad-a-’ h - with some, and a definite ments of programmes, and instructive and 

lowering ef mental and physical efforts; propaganda Ulks, besides relaying of 
may perhaps lead to fatigue even. Simi- music. It is mo'st probable that the idea 
larly an operative handling a red material, of relaying music is closely related with 
when he casts glances on to a white wall the prospects of maintaining, if no,t increuing 
sees a green shade apparently for a few production. Out of an enquiry made in 

seconds. Colour schemes will be of great 217 firms in England who have installed 

advanUge to get the maximum efficiency sound-equipments, 33 firms had stated (hat 
from the worker and to keep the spirit they fopnd ‘ music while yon work ’ had 
and w it h"«i««" of the worker. actually increased production ; and 72 firms 

The (tff | f«o'"g machine-noise is another found that the general level of out-put and 
source of trouble. By instinct, man is of attentiou to work had improved. In 
very itiu fh sensitive to loud noises. 143 factories they replied that a better 
rt.ii,iai are instinctively ahaid of only atmosphere had been created; and others 
two One is the fear of faffing from found the broad-casts had resulted in 

a height, and the other is a loud noise, smoother working and helped to counter- 
The of ffis «»<•»»»■»« noise on the act dm tendencies to fatigue and boredom, 
worker is depmident on its nature and b one reply mention was made of an 
A uniform and humming immedUte decline in the number of 
mdse does not distract the attention of hysteria cases in the departments. 
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Ai to the time aad« tfpe of mntic, no 
iKdi^tific investigations have yet been 
carried out. But miny say that light 
orchestral and dance music full of rythms 
•bould be relayed equally and frequently, 
(o U.IC 90 factories were reported to be 
ptaying dance music with vocal singing, 
80 factories having swing music and 140 
factories military and band music Proba^ 
bly the type of music for relaying should 
be decided in consideration of the nature 
and organisation of the work in conjunc- 
tion with the culture and tastes of the 
work people concerned 
Apart from that, in the modern factories 
abroad, seat arrangements are provided by 
discerning ^nd far-sighted employers. 
.Provision of seat arrangements with boxes 


and lockers for the workmen^ 
with scientific colour schemes and 
aation will surely make the worker 
home instead of feeling a depressed 

mentality in the work^spot. It is weU« 
asserted that content*«ient among the 

working class should be secured for tbp 
progress of both employee and employe^* 
Besides minimum wages there are two 
more conditions which go to make good 
industrial relations ; one is that the worker 
should feel himself in a healthy, homely, 
amicable and cheerful environment ; and the 
second is that we should infuse into the mind 
ofwcrker that there is ample chance of 
promotion and social and cultural develops 
tnents for him, by our earnest measures 
for educatioir and other welfare activities. 


INDIA AND PALESTINE 

By Mr. G. V. SHUKLA, m a. 


W ITH the recognition of India's 
independent status in the matter 
of foreign policy by most of the sovereign 
stites and with Indian embassies now 
functioning in China and America together 
with a host of diplomatic representatives 
abroad, India is coming into direct contact 
with international problems and has to 
adopt a positive policy in such matters 
at once. Perhaps the most direct and urgent 
contact iO this connection has occurred 
at the recent meetings of the U. N. 0. 
where the question of Palestine was 

disciitsed and la which the Indian delegate, 
Mr* . Asf All, intervened with admirable 
idaiity of thought He dmnwided that ti» 
peo|dt who are meet ditectly involved 
muat be heerd before the fomm el world 


opinion. It is true that the varioua 
commissions appointed by the British 
Government from time to time as well as 
the Anglo-American commission of inquiry 
gave hearing to the people of Palestine, 
but their fate has ultimately been deckled 
by such all-imporkent factors like oil, 
politics, military atrategy, and fear of 
Ruasian infiuence in the Middle East and 
never by conaideratipoi of justice and 
right As a result tiie aolmiona iUfgeilid 
by such committions have alwaya been 
along the Hoes of partitions and mandates 
and not in terms of a mutual aettlemeut 
between the Arabe and the ^Ws. 

bdia'f inaisisnoe at biiifinf tiie |wn 
parties togatimr before ^ tbi U. N. Qw 
there fmt, k t move k kt right 
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India has always been on the best of 
terou with her Arab neighbonrs and the 
friendship between the two peoples dates 
baok to ancient times and has always 
remained sincere and unbroken. But this 
should not prevent an honest and close 
examination by India of the claims of the 
Jews« another ancient and great people, 
who, today, literally have no place in the 
world to lay their heads. 

The crux of the Indian foreign policy 
must continue to be honesty and justice. 
No intrigue, secret pacts, power politics or 
vile diplomacy must enter into our dealings 
with other nations. I believe our attitude 
to the problem of Palestine will be a test 
case for our foreign policy and upon its 
delicate handling will depend our future 
relations with both the Arabs and the Jews, 
It will also determine whether we are 
capable of inspiring confidence in others 
regarding our honesty and sincerity of 
purpose. 

The settlement of this issue is also 
likely to have far reaching effect on the 
whole problem of Asian unity and the 
relationship between the countries of the 
Middle East and those of South East Asia 
Situated as we ere between these two 
'distinct blocs, our endeavour should be to 
act as promoters of peace and progress in 
these lands. 

Should India, then, support the claims 
of the Arabs as against those of the Jews 
or should she advocate the creation of a 
Zionist state in Palestine? 

Doling my three years stay in Palestine 
tod other parts of the Middle East, I came 
Into Intimate contact with all sections of 
jfews and Arabs and discovered they were 


; -unilfi* 

• 4 

keenly looking fofw^rd to the Independenbe 
of India in the hope that a strong an# 
free India will bring her weight to beer on 
s just solution of their problem. Tam as 
India is with an interna! conflict in her 
own territory, this hope may appear rathw 
futile and paradoxical. Vet, I btlievei 
India can be a powerful factor in a ganeral 
settlement of the Middle eastern problems* 

I think the first thing to do is to 
scrutinise the Jewish claims to Palestine* 
In my opinion they are just and irrefutable* 
The Arab claims, too, are Just and irrefn* 
table As some one has said it is a 
conflict of right with right. This must be 
faced honestly It was, no doubt, on tha 
recognition of this principle the famoua 
Faisal-Wcizmann agreement of 1919 '^ai. 
based, which declared that there was room 
in Syria (meaning Greater Syria, including 
Palestine, Trans- Jordan, Syria and Lebanon) 
for both, the Arabs and the Jews. Had 
this agreement* been put into e£fect it 
would have solved the Jewish problem and 
the present vexed situation would never 
have arisen. But the very basis of this 
agreement was shattered by the vicious 
Anglo-French diplomacy in collaborstion 
with ^zarist Russia, which in a secret pact 
known as the Sykes>Ficot pact agreed to 
divide the Arab lands under system of 
mandates. 

Consequently Syria and Lebanon became 
French mandates while Palestine, including 
Trans-Jordao, and Iraq went to the British. 
1 believe that a solution of the problem 
may yet be found along the lines of th# 
original Faisal-Weizmsnn agreement. A 
greater Syria, comprisiiig Trsns-Jordao, 
Syria, and Lebanon under the titulsr kingsbifi 
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jrf Traat-JardtA ouiy M brought about 
irillihiite framo work of the Arab League, 
UrUIe Jews miy be « allowed to settle 
dowii«ifl Palestine with a guarantee to the 
Falettinian Arabs of share in the country's 
•drainistration. Most of them may even 
take dn Syrian citizenship as a definitely 
Palestinian Arab citizenship has never existed 
throughout history. 

This expanded Arab territory, unified in 
a single federation will provide a more stable 
economy than that of the existing broken 
fragments of land, struggling to maintain 
themselves on a rather low level of snbistence. 

There are, however, serious snags in 
4iis solution. Saudi Arabia and probably 
Egypt will not view with favour, the 
.aeation of a Sreater Syria under the crown 
of Trans-Jordan, because of the traditional 
enmity between the ruling houses of 

Trans-Jordan and Iraq on the one hand and 
^ Saudi Arabia on the other. A treaty of 
alliance hu recently been announced 

between Iraq and Trans-Jordan which is 
also likely to create suspicion, for Amir 
Abdulla is known to be ambitions for power. 
Certain elements in Syria and Lebanon 
will oppose this scheme but with tact and 
ability this opposition can be overcome. 

It will be possible to work out a satis- 
factory formula which will leave the states 
Involved completely autonomous in internal 
affairs but alligned for the purposes of 
economic planning and defence. Jewish 
participation in this scheme csn also be 
secured end will go to create e new 
eonnemy in the Middle East 

1 am convinced thet in such economic 
^ eoHipirstlon alone, Uee the sohtdon of die 
PHestiiiian tsngley 


But if this ipproack skonld prove 
fhtlie, the only other posdbie and trridical 
eolation will be the crestbn of a 
state in Palestine in which both the Jeare 
end the Arabs will have an equal ahere 
in the Government. Unlimited Jewlidi 
immigration will, however, have to be 
conceded. The Jordan Valley Authority 
•cheme put forward by the Jews and 
supported by such eminent an snthority 
as Dr. Lowdermilk, will permit the absorp- 
tion of a million Jews and even more. It 
will redeem barren and uncultivated wasteland 
and will even attract Arab immigrants from 
adjoining lands. 

Considerable support for such i state 
dan be found amongst the Arabs and 
the Je\ra Palestine. Extremists in both 
camps will naturally oppose it. 

Mr. Asaf All's stand in the U N. 0., 
therefore, demanding direct representation 
for the people ol Palestine, both Arabs 
and Jews, is calculated to approach the 
fu^oblemm this straightforward, honest way. 

India, while maintaining her friendship 
with the Arabs and the Jews must examine 
die situation for herself. To do so and 
to obtain first hand information on the 
subject a small delegatioa should be 
despatched to Palestine immediately to 
collect facts and to probe into the postlbi- 
iities of a settlement along the llftos 
suggested above. Such information wlH 
be of great help to us in determining n 
more positive and conatmcthre foreign 
policy towards the Middle East on me 
whole. India can be an intimate and 
dheet factor in this matter because • 
gfest deal of goodwill and inspect exists 
mr ns among alt sections of the Arabs 
mid the Jews. 





C*»'PftOMTI0N SUCCEED. IN INDIA? 

By 'TREELAMOS;*’ 


P ROHIBITION N now la force in 

eiglit of the twent^hve dietricte in the 
Medres province* It will be extended to 
elghtmore districts from October 1947 and 
in another one or two years the province 
bids fair to become completely dry. Other 
provinces and States too are following the 
same line. Bombay* Bihar and United 

Provinces also have laid plans for the 
progressive introduction of prohibition* so 
also Indian States such as Cochm and 
Hyderabad. Jndgiog from the present 

tempo it loo^s like that prohibition has 
come to stay , nevertheless the question 
continues to be asked by critics whether 
prohibition is a practical proposition. They 
point out that prohibition has failed 
where ever it has been introduced and it 
is not likely to succeed in India. No 
doubt it is a fact that prohibition has been 
tried in qot less than half a dozen countries 
and unfortunately in none of these it is in 
force today. America is the most out* 
standing example of a country which tried 
prohibition for a reasonable period. She 
introduced it in 1920 and dropped it in 
1933. Russia also tried prohibition. Other 
countries which experiminted with it are 
Turkey, Sweden, Finland and Iceland. But 
in all these countries its failure or with- 
drawal was not due to the same cause. 
Different causes operated to handicap 
prohibition in different countries In 
America, vested interests proved an 
kmaperable obstacle, in Russia the questiott 
of revenue, while in other countries either 
external pressure or internal lack of public 
support brought about the failnre. It is 
however wrong to conclude from these 


facts that prohibition will bp a fai]u|n tnf ^ 
India also. Conditimis in these couatiiei 
are fundamentally different from conditions 
In this country, and beeauee prohibition 
hit faded in the former It does not 
necessarily follow that it should fall here also. 

India, however, is better placed than 
many other countries from the point of 
view of prohibition. Here drink Is nol 
so widespread as in Western conntries^ 
Drink evil as it is visualised ia^ the West 
does not exist here except in certain towns 
where there is heavy concentration of 
industrial labour. The percentage of drink 
addicts to the total population is negligibli* 
Prohibition cannot therefore so difficult 
as it would otherwise be if s larger percmi* * 
tage of people had been given to drinking. 
In fact the widespread nature of the drink 
habit has been one of the seHous hurdles 
that the Western contries have had to f«et 
in this matter. Again, the various religions 
in India db not encourage drinking. 
Hinduism and Islam, the ^two major 
religions are against drink. There is ft 
sort of social stigma attaching to drink lit 
this country. The social structure of India 
also helps to exterminate the drink evil. 
While the Western tradition is individut* 
listic the Eastern tradition emphasizes the 
group mentality. The individual is the 

lowest social unit m the 'llPeat 
while in India it » the family. It has 
been said that the caste system, the 
village panchayat system and the joint 
family system constitnted the tripod on 
which the Indian social structure rested Ig 
mif times. The group mentality m 
evWsiRxd from tUs ftnuggemiXt ettlt 
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pmMM and the tendencjr 'has been obvious 
thfongkont Incjian histoiy of the individaal 
fttifrendenog for the greater good of the 
or the community. With this tradi- 
tbn behind there may not be any insuperable 
difficulties in weaning individual addicts from 
the drink habit. All the. time the magnitude 
^of ihe task cannot be underestimated ; but 
if prohibition is vigorously enforced with 
the problems arising from it promptly 
tackled, there need not be any ground for 
excessive pessimism. 

The success of prohibition does not 
consist merely in the enforcement of 
prohibition laws. The social side of prohi- 
bition is important and can never be 
overlooked, has been said that in any 
*0Cbeme,of prohibition if the social side is 
forgotten the lesult will hinder rather 
than help the drink addict. It is only 
logical that when once drink is banned 
the objects with which drink has been 
morted to by addicts hav^ to be served 
by some other means ; otherwise the 
banning will not be a complete success. 
It is familiarly said that the toddy shop is 
the poor man's club. In his humdrum life 
full of cares and anxieties he seeks for 
some escape and this Is afforded by 
intoxicating drinks. It has been said 
that the rich man drinks to hll an other- 
wise empty life while the poor man drinks 
to escape sordid realities. So if drink is 
d}oUshed without any substitute recreation 
Cor the addict, or without a real improve- 
ment in his environment the result is 
boned to prove a remedy more dangerous 
tiban tbe disease. 

The Ittdiatt village is often described as 
4 vetf spoil There are ordiomUy no 


recreations for the villager. Year In and* 
year out be is engrossed in his cares and 
anxieties and the only relief he gets is 
namely through drink This state of affairs 
has to be remedied if prohibition is to 
prove a success. The old indigenous games 
and entertainments have to be revived. It 
may be supplemented by the more modem 
instruments of entertainment via. radio 
and cinema. The villager must be attracted to 
these and made to forget the liquor shops. 

It has also been suggested that elimination 
of over-crowding and slum-clearance are 
important factors in the success of prohibition. 
There is #a great deal of truth in it. 
Environments largely make a man and if 
environments are wholesome then they are 
conducive to the promotion of healthy habits. 

In a position such as prohibition in 
which a social evil is sought to be banished 
by state action the co-operation of the 

people is very important. Without public 
co-operation prohibition can never be a 
success anywhere. In most of the countries 
where it failed, the failure was largely due 
to the lack of co-operation of the public. 
Normally, in the matter of the enforcement 
of laws co-operation of the public will be 
automatic because there will be an 
aggrieved party which will be interested in 
the enforcement of the law. But the case 
is different in regard to prohibition. 
Nobody is affected when prohibition law 
is broken ; so people are tempted to 
connive at the offences. This sort of 
attitude will never help prohibition. The 
public must realise the immense potentia- 
lities of prohibition as a regenet ating 
factor in human society and assist the 
Government In the larger interests of the 
community. Such an attitude postulates 
effective propaganda sod hence It is said 
that propaganda should go side by side 
with PrckMkm. 



TMe BIRTH OF NEW INDIA 


Bv Mr. H. 

I N • recent !me of e well known Indian 
journal a prominent Indian leader of 
Lucknow advised the Indians to *' greet 
Use physical end of British Rule which 
comes into being on August iSth with 
dignity and enthusiam/* On the front 
page of the same journal there is a heading 
Calcutta Rioting^Arms, Acids, and bombs 
Freely used.** We find it difficult to 
reconcile these two observations and 
naturally we ask ourselves whether this is 
a fitting sort of prelude to the birth of 
New India. 

If, after 250 years of Rule in India 
communal rioting on such a large scale 
is still so evident that police and military 
have to be called out and have to fire 
several times in order to restore order, 
what we ask will happen when the police 
add military are not able to control the 
situation from whatever reason. Certainly 
such incidents make one fact very evident 
and that is that the new government or 
governments will have to concentrate the 
major portion of their attention on the 
upkeep of their own borders. Possibly, 
because of the various communities, and 
the troublesome times the country is 
passing through New India will require 
much stronger forces than England ever 
required to keep in India, if she is to 
keep law and order. 

At present because of the caution of the 
officers in charge and because of the firm 
hold of discipline on the armed forces the 
number of casualties, when the forces do 
resort to the use of weapons Is compara- 
tively small, whether among those killed 
Of injured, because although the masses 
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have a certain degffee of hate for die 
forces, this hate is not mixed up with 
religious fervour, and Is controlled by 
respect. When, however, a certain d^ree 
of fanaticism is introduced into the 
onslaught we fear the loss of life and limb . 
will be greatly mullfpled. 

So long as you have a number of 
different communities, as in India, you will 
continue to have communal disturbances. 
Human nature being what it is, no .two 
individnals can continue to live in each 
other's society without occasional clashes, 
and when you have a country with a large 
variety of views and ti edition, no govern- 
ment or governments can be blamed for 
'^communal disturbances." WBit, howevejr, 
we do wonder is whether such communal* * 
disturbances will be as local as they are 
at present and whether they will pass over 
as they do at the present time. 

The worst typf of warfare is "guerilla 
warfare", iV, in which the enemy attacks 
individually or unexpectedly, at a time 
when the other party is not a#are of his 
existence. We believe that these "stray 
assaults " have this particular type of 
warfare in view, and are possibly a great 
deal mere disastrous to the morale of the 
general public. Certainly, whether this is 
so or not we most admit that such assaults 
are becoming increasingly common. , 

Curfew is a purely Britiah introduction 
and it IS a measure which is destined to 
make the public aware In time of trouble, 
that the authorities J^are $ measure 

of control over "IWgiiftii street’^ 

It Is because of tip gentle reminder that 
the loss of life and property is to «a 
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*etrtiiii exttfii stayed. Woald it be ibsord 
to imegUie that the IhdUn reepects curfov 
because Biitisb forces have known how 
to impose it correctly i Can we not 
believe that when the power at the centre 
is not respected to the degree it has been 
for the past 250 years, curfew, if imposed 
at all will be openly 'flouted, or will only 
be another cause for further friction. 

Wby» we ask should mediaevel methods 
of warfare still be resorted to, often 
e£re<:tively, people who consider themselves 
sufficiently advanced to govern themselves? 
In pre*hi8toric ages stones were used as a 
weapon of attack. Possibly in most 
conntnes they are still used, but we do 
not hear of such episodes as often in 
o^er countills as we do in India. One 
mion*for this is probably that the masses 
are unable to procure any other weapon. 
Stones can have a remarkable effect at 


such attacks one cannot hel)^ thiaUng of 
wild men or children at play, Certailily 
we would hardly associate such measQres 
with a *'New India." 

The pathetic part about the whole aCEidr 
is that whether armed forces are called 
out or guerilla warfare is retorted to or 
stones are used, the net result is that the 
actual ring leaders, who are actually respon* 
sible for the trouble frequently escape 
unscathed while the innocent suffer. It is 
the pedestrian who is assaulted. The 
house owner or landlord who is ebseut, 
whose property is looted and burnt, the 
student who is misguided who goes to 
jail and the ivomen at the back who are 
not infrequently injured by police bullets 
and lathi charges. Surely New India 
realises all this and can do something 
about it 
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SOURCES OE VIJAYANAGARA HISTORY 


‘ :o 

P ROF. NILAKA.NTA SASTRlhead of 
tho Departoiast of History in the 
Unhrersity of Midras and his team of 
mtarch sdiolart^ have, of late» abed, 
conaiderable light on some dark corners of 
South Indian history. His well known 
work on the Cholas and the Pandyan 
Kingdom has brought ;to light many an 
* obscure feature in the life and fortunes of 
the two ancient kingdoms of the Tamil Nad 
with a tradition and civilization, second to 
none in the annals of this ancient land. 

Having done this bit of research for the 
Tamil Nad, the Professor and his team turned 
their attention to Andhra Desa, and the 
results of their effort are embodied in the 
Administration and Social Life under 
Vijayanagara'* published as No. 15 of the 
University Historical series. Further work 
in the samg direction was continued and 
the three volumes^ now presented to the 
public contain a very considerable collec- 
tion of Vijayanagar history. The source 
material already in vogue was definitely 
oneHiided^being impressions derived from 
the chronicles of Muslim historians and 
fordgii observers. The present collection 
forms an invaluable complement to and a 
dedded advance on the old knowledge in 
that it is mainly from Hindu literary 
sources. The detailed examination of the 
Maekensle Mss. undertaken by the depart- 
ment clearly jaadfied the scope for a 
colbedon of this kind— throwing a flood 
of hght on the history of an Empire, 
whkht aa Prof. Sastrt aptly saya *'foans 

" * f i m s nna Sousoas ov Vuatawama Batons 

N. fesMa* 

laiisinajrja, Uahfwty of Ifadins, 


the last glorious chspter of * independent 
Hindu India in the South ", 

The present collection contains about 
300 extracts culled from works in all 
languages, Sanskrit, Persian, Tamil, TelagUi 
Kannada and Malayalam. The fruit of the 
three volumes opens with a luminious 
introduction in which Dr. N. Venkata* 
ramanayya discusses the historical signi- 
ficance of the extracts and indicates the 
ways in which our knowledge of 
Vijayanagara history is amplified by the 
new material. It is a lemarkable reve* 
lation that Hindu literature which is not 
particularly strong in histori^l qisterlal 
should still yield enough to meet the 
demands of modern scientific and critical 
investigation. Thanks to the pioneering 
labours of the late Dr. Krishnaswami 
Iyengar we have now the fulfilment of 
what be aimed at in his monagraph on 
''A little known chapter of Vijayanagara 
History. Prof. Sastri and his scholarly 
team have carried Chd torch fa*'ther into 
the dark recesses of Vijayanagara history 
and their investigations have resulted in a 
collection for which the general public no 
less than the student of history must 
be grateful. 

1 CONTRIBUTIONS I 


Editor aolicita coDtributioos on ah 
* topioa of maeml intenat, and in 
|»aataoiiMjr on aab|edti bearing on tha poJitioal, 
eomoWroial, indoatrial and eooaomio oondUioa 
Of India. Short artlclea on topM iubjoeta 
Of# praferred. Oontnbatione aooaptad and 
pobuiked wiU be duly paid for. 

1^ may be atated that a page of the 
Koidow takes in about 700 worda. 

AU oontributions ahd books for Roviow 
rikould be addrewed to Mr. G. A. Kat«Mn» 
Sftttor, TA§ Ind^ JBsofois, Q. T., Madna. 



THE language of HINDUSTHAN 

• By pandit RAVI SHANKER SHUKLA 


W ITH the divi«i(V of India having 
become an accomplished fact, one 
apex of the eternal Hinda-Urdn-Hindustani 
triangle has disappeared, and the problem 
of national language has assumed an alto-* 
gather new shape In fact, it has ceased 
to be a problem, for 'whether the national 
linguage of Hinduathan should be Hindi 
or ‘Hindustani* is no longer a debatable 
question. The national language of 

Hinduathan can be only Hindi. The 
bubble of 'Hindustani* has burst. The 
case of Hindi and Devnagri as against 
'Hindustani* and 'both scripts', in Hindi 
provinces or in India as a whole, has 
always stood on unassailable grounds, but 
now the very bottom has been knocked 
out of the Hindustani cult The very 
raison d' (\re of 'Hindustani* is gone, * 
with those very areas and those very 
people seceding to bribe whom the Congress 
had adopted the Hindustani cult. It was 
to secure the agreement of Muslims on the 
the matter of a common national language 
that the tortuous formula of the 50 50 per 
cent. * Hindustani ' and '.both scripts * was 
proposed by the Congress Now the matter 
concerns only Hindu India which has 
always regarded Hindi and Devnagri as its 
Rashtrabhasha and Rashtra^lipi, being the 
easiest and most suitable language and 
script for it." The Sindh Government 
has also declared open war on Hindi and 
Devnagri, and on Hindu educational 
institutions generally. No educational 
ittstitution^-not even a private Hindu 
educational institution— that does not affiliate 
itself to the Karachi University will be 
allowed to exist. Can the Congress still 
force ' Hindustani ' and * both scripts * on 
Hinduathan ? It takes two to unite just as 
it takes two to quarrel. Can it be tolerated 
for a moment that whilst Urdu reigns 
supreme In Pakistan as state linguage, 
language of admlniatration, education and 
the radio, etc, Hindi should be 'fused' 
with Urdu to produce 'Hindustani' for use 
in HInduatIuui, and Hindi should find place 
nnivhilfnf When Urdu remains is it is, 


why destroy or spoil Hindi? If the name 
* Urdu ’ remains, why abolish the name 
'Hindi*. Also, there is no longer any 
question of both Hindi and Urdu being the 
national languages of Hinduathan. Now 
Hindi (and Devnagri), and only Hindi (and 
Devnagri), should be the state language 
(and script) of Hindusthan, her main medium 
of instruction, and the main language of 
the Hindustan Radio, etc and a compulsory 
subject of study for all in Hindusthan just 
as English is at j)resent. In the Hindi 
provinces too, Hindi alone must now be 
the official and court language and medium 
of instruction, and it should be a compul- 
sory subject of study for all from the 
primary stage Urdu can remain an optional 
subject of study provided that Hindi is given 
the same place in Pakistan. Urdu cannot 
be allowed to enjoy a higher status in 
Hindusthan than what has been given, or 
may be given to Hindi in Pakistan. There 
is no room left for the doctrine of generosity 
which indeed has brought Hindus to such 
a bad pass. Hindusthan or the Hmdi 
provinces cannot afford the luxury of 
several official languages and scripts. Hindu 
children cannot be burdened with an 
alien language and an useless script. Let 
the Constituent Assembly of Hindusthan 
enthrone Hindi and Devnagri as Rashtra- 
bhasha and Rashtra-lipi in the Oonstitution 
of Hindasthsn. Some persons will probably 
still try to foist their 50*50 per cent. 
Hindustani and 'both scripts' on Hindus- 
than using hollow pleas like the possibility 
of a re-union (bow will it affect problem 
anyway ?), justice to ' minorities ' (which 
minorities/ and bow?)* 'the language of the 
masses' (what is that langbage?), etc, bnt 
Hindus, who have taken their seats in the 
Constituent Assembly by the suffrage of 
Hindu voters and have not ceased to 
regard themselves as Hindus should refuse 
to be fooled sny further. Let the Hindus- 
tban Consituent Assembly show to the 
world that the illustrious race of 
still inhabits Hs homeland and holy land Bhaisl 
and bat not forgotten its dear, old Bhoiff. 
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M Si oov iMwa that laott ot th« StitAB, banhir Aydethbaa amoag 
tha big aaaa, ha?a Johiai tha Xodlaa Uaioa, the raapaotWa Priooet 
hariag aigaad the lagtraiafat of aooenioa aad Iftie staad gtlll ag^miat 


TBXT OF REVISED DRAFT 

INSTRUMENT of accession 
1 of. . . . 

Wbatoas the Indian Independence Act« 
ld47, provides that as from the fifteenth 
day of August, 1D47, there shall be set 
up ah independent Dominion known as 
IndU, and Uiat the Government of India 
Act, 1935, shall, with such omissions, 
additions, adaptations and modifications as 
the Governor-General mav by order specify 
be applicable to the ^Dominion of India; 

And whereas the Government of India 
Act, 1935, as«o adapted by the Governor- 
General provides that an Indian State may 
accede to the Dominion of India by an 
Instrument of Accession executed by the 
Ruler thereof: now, therefore, I, Ruler* 

of. in the exercise of my 

sovereignty in and over my said State do 
hereby execute this my Instrument of 
Accession and 

1. I hereby declare that I accede to 
the Doqsnion of India with the intent 
that the Governor-General of India, the 
Dominion Legislature, the Federal Court 
and any other Dominion authority esta- 
blished for the purposes of the Dominion 
shall, by virtue of this, my Instrument 
of Accession, but subject always to the 
thereof, and for the purposes only 
of the Dominion, exercise in relation to 

the State of (hereinafter referred 

to u State") such functions as may 
be vested in them by or under the 
Government of India /Ut, 1935, as in 
foRce in die Dominioa of India on the 
IMb di^ of August, 1947 (whidi Jlct ss 
in hi force > herrinafter tefeuM to as 
«dii Acf*). 

9. I hendiy sasume the obUgsdon of 
ensoHng diet ctoe effect ie giveo to the 
p rev ision s of the Act witbip thto Stste so 
ee Hwy are applicsble dwrem bp virtue 
ef ddi my ieetnunent of Aeoeegion, 

8. I eccept tbe mitleii epeaiAed in 

te ediedide beiito as the matters with 

-- % 


respect to which the Domluion Legiflatuti 
may make laws for this State. 

4. I hereby, declare that I accede to 
the Dominten of India on the aasuranoe 
that it an agreement is made between the* 
Governor-General and the Ruler of Ifaia 
Stote whereby any functioas in relation Ho 
the administration in this State of any law 
of the Dominion Legislature aball be 
exercised by the Ruler of this State, then 
any such agreement shall be deemed to 
form part pf his Instrument and shall be 
construed and have effect accordingly. 

5. The terms of this, my Instrument 
of Accession, shall not be varied by any 
amendment of tbe Act or of the Indikn 
Independence Act, 1947, unless such 
amendment is accepted me by an 
instrument supplementary to this Instrument. . * 

6 Nothing in this Instrument shatl 
empower the Dominion Legislature to 
make any law for this State authorising tbe 
the compulsory acquisition of land for any 
purpose, but I hereby undertake that . 
should the Dominion, for the purposes of 

a Dominion law, which applies iu this 
State, deem it necessary to j^cquire any 
land, I will at their request acquire tht 
land at their expense or if the land 
belongs to me transfer it to them on such 
terms as may be agreed, or, in default of 
agreemeut, determined by an arbitrator to 
be appointed by the Chief Justice of India. 

7 Nothing in this Instrument shtH 
be deemed to commit me iu any way to 
acceptance of any fnture Conatitulion of 
India or to fetter^ my die creiioo to WOter 
Into arrangements ^ith tbe Government 
of India under any snch future Constitutiott, 

8. Nothing in this Instrument affects 
the continuance of my aoverelgnty lu and 
over this State or, save aa provid^ by or 
under this Instrument, the exerdee of any 
powers, snthoii^ and rights now enjoyed 
by ms as Rider of this Stats or the vall^ . 
of any law at premttt in fores in this 
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9« 1 iMfeby de<(l«lr« thit 1 exiecatf 
tUt lottromait an be&aU of this State and 
Ait'^aby reference in Aw tMUminent to 
me or to the Ruler of "the State ia to be 
oonetmed at including a reference to my 
heirt and anccesaora. 

Given under my band tbia day 

of August, nineteen hundred* and forty- 
eeven. • * « • • 

.1 do hereby accept Ala laatrument of 

Accession dat^ Ais day of August 

nineteen hundred and forty-seven. 

(Governor-General of India). 

SCHEDULE 

The schedule attached to Ae Instrument 
of Accession which prescribes matters with 
respect to which Ae Dominion LegialaAre 
may make laws for an accedAg State are: 

Difina: 

1, The naval, military and air forces 
of Ae Doi^mion and any other armed 
, force jraised or maintained by the Domr 
nioQ; any armed forcesi AcludAg forces 
raised or maintained by an acceAng StaA» 
which are attached to, or operating wiA, 
any of Ae armed forces of the DomAion. 

2 Naval, military and air force 
works, administration of Cantonment areas. 

3. Arms; brearms ammunition. 

4. Explosives. 

Bx Exumal Affairst 

1. External affairs; Ae implementing 
of treatAs and agreements wlA mber 
countries; esctradition, AcludAg Ae sm^ 
render of crimAals and abous^ persons 
to parts of HA Majeely's OomAioAs out- 
side India. 

.2. Admission Ato, and oarigratAn 
and Oxpulsion from* IndA* Adiidi^ A 
relation thereto Ae regidallon of Ae move- 
menA A lodA of phrsons who ate not 
BriAA subjecA dointeiled A IndA or 
subjects of any accedAg StaA; pUgtAu^ 
to places beyond IndA. 

3. Naturalisation- 

ifyiosn^mwi^wifr * 

Cm 

1. Poito ud ladodtaf 

w l fdw i , bfotdcirtaf, Md «llMr 

Pbf fbiwa of *^oq>ep|otyff tA n » 


2. Fademl faSep^; Ae ie|MaliAi of 
ill nHways oAer^ Ain oAmr mSiAyi A 
respect of safety, leauiSMim and 

relea end farea* eAtAn and foavice 
topwinal charges, Aterchante of triAe 
and As reapondbility of nAway ndntAA* 
trationa at carriera of goods and paaMfiis; 
Ae regulation of mAor ridwuye A fuspeok 
of aaf^ and Ae reapooaAlli^ of Ao 
idi»lnistrationi of such tmilwaya aa oarrAis 
of goods and paasengars. 

3. Maritime AippAg and navigation* 
AclndAg Aipping and navigation on tidal * 
waters; admiralty jnriadktAn* 

4. Port quarintii|e. 

5. Major porA, that A to say, the 
dodaration and delimitation of anch porta, 
and Ae constituttoa and powers of port 
snAoritiet thereto. 

6 Aircraft and air navigatAn; Ae 
provision of aerodromea; reg^tton and 
otganiaation of air traffic of aerodromea, 

7. LtghAousas, AclodAg lightships, 
beacons and other provAions for tte eafe^ 
of ibippAg and aircraft 

8. CarrAge of paasengert md goods 
by tea or by air. 

9. Extension of Ae powers and 
Jurisdiction of members of Ae police force 
belooging to any nnit to railway area out- 
side that unit 

JO. AndOmy: 

1. Btactiona to Ae DomAioii LegA* 
Alnre, snbjeet to the i^ovAAna of Ae Act 
ud of any order mede theiwnnder. 

2. Ofieneee sgsAal Awe wtA ' ttiiiptiiil 
to tny of te a l bimw i d imuim. 

8. Inqulriae end for Ai 

t mp a m w wr of iM dkmM aMMm.* 

4i jNMMHtMMi Md p *iw M tt iS 
cowto wMk HMMt to nr, of the ofomlil 
mmm bm, oim* with th* ohmM 4 
Iho Rakr of too Mowflof Stole, a*l M 
m to coalif mf jwiemlo* or powM 
«PM HTMiMti elherthn eeartteittHiW 
mfcWM Jiiilidfnthw hi o, 1* nhdiw to 

mm ocssse ^ 

, ... 



INDIAN AFFAIRS 


MNwmIimI Ml fW IhtI 

iNOSItNOBNCB hn coom to hdia 
I toMMr tim we expctwL In feet 
liihilmOeiictl^ freedom 

iMliOid lleiietbiMeBeidd^i^^ 

Igo Alt Smn^ ii heet e win g to tie end 
we meet wke cm not to nn iwey Crom 
Ht TltoOth Breeden it en end la 
Hedt and te todneble lor he own tike, it 
In Up to ^nt to meke it worth while for 
the ^owtoon men. Tbet independence bee 
brought with it e homet'c nest incidentel 
to revolntionery cheages. Problems of food 
end clothingi of femine end dvil strife ere 
btewing in terrific proportions. These 
esnnot be solved setisfectorily by any 
QoVemment, however efficient, without 
active co*operetion of the people. Hence 
the insistent appeals of top renkiog leaders 
to every patriotic citisen to do his bit in 
the spirit of service to the nation. 

Iks MtHffs ASMrd 

The one reason why the leaders of 
India agreed, even agaiost their better 
Judgment, to die division of the country 
and of die two Provinces of the Ponjab 
and Bengal, was that at least at that heavy 
price we conld avoid farther violence and 
trouble. But unfortunately the tragic 
happenings in Inshore and Qoetta teU a 
different tale. Looting and arson and 
murder have gone on on an unprecedented 
sods, eclipsing the Imrrors of Nofkhali. 
Itttder troublm and C^M^munal misroder* 
toandiugi an sdli foi«i*eled and those in 
iuthority seem either incompetent to handle 
the siwadeii or fooliiUif pbqrfag irilhflfo. 
flow dichnIloM ud anmacn hm not 
tHw toflowd bf wkB orfirto htadliag. 

The Booadtty award liaa, os of M, 
tenad the flaaio of diacord aad ditoffbelioB. 
Tho fwopor ddog b tor too partiaa to 
MMlo aoMWg toomadvaa. Bid badog 
•gtoad to arbHiatott toato b wo potol to 
dhiMtow too darla l oii i & a awtr of 
hM otoan a a od toaiit i^ifa to oitd a pdt 
tMi arbbradoB ch hpM be sale er ladIsfiKtory. 


Bat dma it k dways open 4 q the pardto 
tfaemsdves to redUaiider the dedsiott aiuli 
emne to an agreed aokfiott. For the 
momenti however, neitlier side could afford 
to nject the award, having once agreed 
to abide by the Verdict m the bartL 
When the r^embern of die Botrd duder 
advte conld not tgree what odtdd SirC|cfi 
dp but to make np bis mind one way or 
enodier ? It is slwayt open to the 
respective Governments to eftsr the 
decision sad accept an agreed solotioa* 

•Ntk AfriSi aad U.NJ. 

The correspondence between F. M. 
Smuts and Pandit Nefam relating to km 
U.N.O. resolution on the Indian qamkkm 
in South Africa which has had so lame a 
conclusion has come upon the public vrMi 
something of s mildj shock. ^Tbst one*et^ 
the architects of the United Nations • shoahl * 
have chosen to defy its decision sugars 
ill for the fhture of world peace* 

It will be remembered that in Decembtr 
last the United Nations General Assembly 
passed a rasolnfion, by a large msjerity, 
pointing out that the trestr>'<^nt of Indians 
in the South African Union should be In 
conformity with international^ tdiligatioua 
and the relevant provisions of the United 
Nedona Charter. The resolution eptM 
upon the two countries to resume negodSii* 
dons and to report the result to the neitt 
meeting of the U.N.O. 

Field Uarshill Smuts now says that If 
the Indian demand for implemsntsdon of . 
the resolndon implies that South ^ica 
had broken agreements, he is not prepared 
to make any such admission. No agree*^ 
mmts, he claims, have been broken. 

the U.N.O., more then India or South 
Aides, ia on trial. It is for that greet 
organisadon for world peace to justify 
iMf ia the face of Ihle open defiance by 
opp who profesaes aUegisiice to dm 
priadples of the Chfitor, 
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in mrnmm ii mu - * 

The Conititaent Aisemblj it In meettog 
m Adgntt 2i took an important decision « 
to respect of the position of the minorities 
to the Dominion of India. It will be 
nestled tost the question was referred to 
• strong and representative committee 
mder die cbairmtnshiD of Sardar Patel 
jivery minority hu had its say, and the 
eonclnsions arrived at after dne delibera- 
Itotts are embodied in the three reports 
presented by the Sardar. 

The first report deals with what may 
broadly be described as political safe- 
guards of minorities, the second report 
deals with the position of Anglo-Indians 
In certain services and the grant of special 
educational facilities for them and the third 
report is a supplementary report on 
fendamental rights, 
r 

. The main features of the three reports 
ire briefly these: 

Abolition of separate electorates and 
elections to the Central and Provincial 
Legiilatures to be held on thi basts of 
joint electorates: reservation of seats for 
the different recognised noSnoritUs in the 
various legislatures on the basis ot their 
population initially tor a period of ten 
^ years: safeguards for the Anglo-Indian 
community for a period of ten years and 
certain non-jnsticiable principles to be 
Incorporated in the fundamental rights of 
the subjects 

Credit is due to the Sardar's tactfnl 
handling of a really complicated queetion 
on which the committee has arrived at 
a decision satisfactory to all the parties tod 
Interests concerned. 

•egifits kUitsmtas U ft 

Perhaps the most outstanding dectiion 
ef tos Jg^natitnent Assembly shd one 
wbtoh il m)n nd to acceiertie the process 
id iniifieiPr in the India of the future U 
lie abolition of separate atectoritea. 
<tooimniil ekctorates totve dUfiguied onr 
ponattoilioa and tie life of the coturtiy all 


Iheii years. It has been the bene of onr 
political life eince the tinpa of tho Lofd litolo, 
and it ia nseless at tbU Hmo of the day 
to brood over all the havoc It haa wrought 
Indeed it wm forced ob the country 
a vicious purpose and ever tinoe we have 
bad no end of troublea. It hdi inlly 
served the designs of the enemiee of 
Indie end ultimately succeeded in dividtog 
s country which from historic times has 
been one end indivisible. Now If 
done its worst let us be rid of it once 
and for ever. It is something that all 
parties concerned have realised the folly of 
appeasement, and though at a heavy coat, 
have now learnt to act together, with 
firmness and nnderitanding.^ The small 
miniority of Parsees, well advanced and 
patriotic, have never claimed special 
treatment Christians and Anglo-Indians are 
now ready to throw in their lot with the 
rest of their compatriots, It is no small 
achievement that under the wise guidance 
of the Home Member the Adviaory 
Committee has hammered out a scheme 
of joint electorates with so little bitterness or 
rancour. The concesaions to the« so-called 
backward classes ire liberal and generous to 
a degree and we have no dnnbt that the 
conclnaioni which have been hailed as ** ftr* 
sighted end statesman-like ” ere backed by 
the unanimous vote of the Assembly. 

Ute Sir iMsasil 4 . Walls 

It i%with profound regret we have to 
record the passing away of Bomanji ). 
Wadia As a member of the Bar, as a 
Judge of the Bombay High Court and 
latterly aa the Vioe-Chancellor of th* 
Bombay Univerahy for years be did s good 
deal of quiet and unosienatious woch* 
Hii services to the cause of education wore 
great. A scholar and writer, he 
loved to spend his time amongst Us 
favourite authors He was a constant gnd 
valued contributor to the ImUan Jtmm* 
His death Is a personal lost to the 
of diis Kevkw, 



POflEIGN AFFAIRS 

By "OHBOMiaiaB" * 


hrlWHalMntiM 

pattitloH ot )P«le«ticie into three 
ereis^two hidependent Jewish end 
Areb ^tii end JerttSelem e« e Trntt 
territory edminlstered by the United 
NiAIoiis*-* bee been reeommended by e 
nejority of the U. N« Special Commiitee 
on Peleitioe in their report to the U N. 
General AMembly» presented on August 31. 
The Committeet howeveri state that the 
Provisional Governments appointed by the 
Constituent Assemblies of the two States 
riiould guarantee fundamental liberties for 
the ^ citizens and sign a mutual treaty lor 
economic co«operatton. 

The Committee have also recommended 
that the administration of the country, 
during a transition period of two years ^ 
from September 1, 1947, should be carried 
on by Britain onder U. N. auspices and 
that a fixed quota of Jewish immigrants 
should be admitted in that period. 

Three members of the U. N Committee 
--^India, fersia and Yugoslavia — differed 
from the majority, and advocated a federal 
structure for Palestine with Jerusalem as 
capital. 

hiam Itatei sf Japan 

Delegates to the British Commonwealth 
Conference on the Japanese peace treaty 
at Canberra agreed that Japan shotild be 
given virtual self-government after the 
peace settlement. Indian and Pakistan 
delegates took a leading part in the 
dliettssions. 

The general attitude of the Common* 
wealth countries represented at the 
Conference, was that a Control Commi* 
ssioo should be set up to succeed the 
&ipreme Command of the Allied forces 
in the Pacific. This Commission would 
interim as little as> possible with the 
Jjymepe Government, stepping in only 
wben the Japsaese showed an indination 
lo depstt from tbs spirit or the letter of 
Ibt pesos sitUement 


The Conference expressed* the deslm 
that sll the Unitell Nstiofis which coolrii^ 
buted directly towards the winning of the 
Pacific War including Paklstaa, afotiid be 
represented at the peace Conference. 

The Commonwealth countries, we . am * 
told, deliberately refrained from-filring any 
hard sod fast-sttitode on the ComokhnMl 
machinery until they had beard the vktm 
of the United States. 

Suggestions included maintenance of 
Allied control by a military body mudl 
smaller than the present forces ia Japan 
and the possibility of forces being stationed 
on islands near Japan in case Japan ignored 
the provisions of the settlement. 

It was agreed that Japan should msho 
reparations of all property looted by the 
Japanese and that any %tbsequentl|r 
located should be restored to its rightid . 
owners. 

It was also accepted that occupatiott 
cost should be s charge on the 
Japanese Government. 

Isissesdiiioe ef Isom 

Lord Listowel, Secretary of State fof 
Burma, told the Burmese people that tim 
British Government hoped to doimplete, 
the end of this year, the necessary Phrlis* 
mentaiy processes for transfer of power to 
Burma. In a messtge to Burma on his arrival 
at Rangoon on a goodwill mission, Lord 
Listowel said : 

*'His Majesty's Government had made 
dear beyond question their anxiety that 
Barms should gain full indepeodencs at 
the earliest moment, that srrsngementi can 
bs made for the transfer of power and 
their intention to do evei^hing in their 
power to huten the date of its sttsinment 

** They will introduce the necesssry 
legislation at the beginning of the antnmn 
session of Psrlismeat in October 'and will 
do everything in their power to bssteii 
passage into hw and complete the 
neeesiiry Parliamentiry proeesses bf thi 
end of the present yem.” ^ 




i Tin WORLD of 

(ONl^T Bmom MOTIOES APPBiB IN TBI8 SBOi^XON) 


m SBARCH OF TRUm By Dr. S. 

Radhakriihoiii. Sbtva Lai Agarwala & Co. 

Ltd.f Agra. Price 1-8 

Dr. RadbakriBhoan'a book gives ua 
aliKoat in a notabeli how the true makinga 
ol a philoaopber were taking roota in him 
even aa a boy and how hta growing mind 
anatained itaelf upon not only books but 
also the life-giving sap of experience. 

Still how much of illuminating thought 
and language could get compressed within 
the narrow limits of fifty pages of print, 
could be evident only to those who have 
pemaed the volume under review. Auto- 
biographical B8 may seem the attempt 
here, neveAnelesa the reader does not 
come Across mere data of a great career, 
but living ideaa and telling phrases which 
slUB up for us what Radhakrishnan the 
map and philosopher is. 


creating now and for all titne*l Agafaii 
how very brimful of significattoe hi a 
statement like this: 'Hnmility it the 
mother of all writiog, even though that 
writing may relate to the Idmory of 
philosophy*. Many of ^ modero minds 
which thrive on Russian lietratnre along 
need a warning as the onei* Let us by 
all means establish a just economic ordarj 
but let us also note that the economic 

man is not the whole man*. Penetrating 

also is his diagnosis of our present 
materialistic craze, when he utters i 
* Physical efficiency and intellectual alertness 
are dangerous if spiritual illiteracy prevaila.' 
^Last but not the least valuable of fait 
'wholesome thoughts that require reitera- 
tion is the remark of his ; * If it is true 

that we do not know perfectly until we 

love perfectly, it is also tme that we do not 
love perfectly until we know perfectly*. 


Having ahown a strong psssion for 
books »om his youth, no wonder he 
developed with years a reflective attitude 
towards life. But the thinking mind 
him never blinded his vision to the 


POEMS. By Swami Vivekananda. Advaita 
Ashrama, Mayavati, Almora. 


necessity of realistic action or of expansion 
to the fullest scope of personality in every 
Individual, when brought among the 
tasks of real life. It is further clear 
from his own account that he sought 
chiefly the aid of philosophy to obtain 
Insight into reality. And this insight into 
reality, according to him, cannot be 
achieved through analytical intellect alone 
but with self-^gratlon of a high order 
producing peaOe of mind that paaseth 
understandtof. 

Hie literary reader cannot resist in 
Isutakilslinnn passages of outstanding 
tamndsa of i^eseion and depth ol 
msidttg* Indeed nowhere else can be 
bn dhre of meeting with such a aenteodt 
m the hdloWing; ^Te say (Sod created 
Ini Puihl k an undefitatimenti He Is 


Swami Vivekananda waa a aaint and 
patriot and he expressed himself vigorously 
in English and Bengali. He wrote and 
talked gtorioualy— but little is known of 
his poetical efforts. But a saint is some* 
times as much an artist, and in moments 
of great ecstasy he wrote verses ol sodli 
power that it is to say which Is 

more prominent in tbem-*'^ poetic iq^pnat 
or the spiritual urge. They mi^ not 
strictly follow the* rnte of BngMdb prosmbr 
but one cannot ignme the poedce! appeel 
of such verses as **The Song of the 
Sannyasin** or the trampet cdl ol the 
Ihies '*To the Awakened Indie.^ Anfl 
then there are shorter |deoes» eHUelk 
though lai^g the akfll and tedUnqfilil# 
Bttgliah veftiflceikni» are Ml of poMr mt ^ 
beauty all UmOt own. 
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utl mcm DEATH. By Mrinal Kanti 
moOL PbbllUMd by $. K. Gboab, 

Calmtia* 

Tfaie if A book of profoand ioterest to 
fpldtoato accountf of seances 

oottnnmicfted by meiiiboiis of tbe Ghosh 
limUy bad nrobsed considerable sensation 
It the dme. The original Bengali book on 
sphitnallsm, ParaM^katha, was intended 
to be a pehnanent record of tbe seances 
held in the family circle of the Ghoshes. 
Bat cariosity no less than a painfol urge 
for tidings from the other world became 
so persistent and widespread that an 
English version was called for. Apart 
from anything, it was the author's hope 
that such n bbok might be of service in 
alleviating the misery and pain of bereaved 
parents and relatives to a certain extent. 
In so far as the reported records answer, 
saeh needs, they are certainly of profound 
interest to a considerable section of the 
reading public. 


THBt^TTBRN OF sdvjBT POWBR. By Bdflh’ 

$nbw. Thicker di; Cb.» Ltd., Bombay, ; 

Edgar Snow, tbe we]l«knowii sniter oil 
Russian and Chinese probtims 1^ 
to picture the actualities in4 espifiitlooi of 
Soviet Russia's role in Europe mid the^ 
world. He describes die paTiiiox of big» 
unexpected and striking accompUdunenli * 
of tbe Russians cropping up in tbe* nddit el a 
series of bunglings. Mr. Sooer atfempis iu 
understai^ing of what Russli can do In a 
world freed of Hitleriam. Thug, In 

Rumania there was no loss of territory 
and all had religious freedom, but the Hew 
ngme will have to lean heavily on 

Russia for support. In Poland, even in the 
autumn of 1944, the prospects of dm 
pro-Soviet regime bad become stable. 

The pattern that ‘ spread wherever tb# 
Red Army conquered, would involve fifSt, 
a reorientation of foreign pofty, tbe filet 
element of which would be tbe domintnne* 
of the Red fleet in the Baltic and Idi^ 
Seas and the achievement of nothing lees 
than equality for it in the Medlterraiteeii, 


THB INDIVf LITERATURBS OF TODAY. A 
S/^iApdsiom. Edited by Bharatan 
Komarappa. The International Book 
House Ltd., Bombay. 

This is a collectioo of sixteen Essays on 
the Utetitares^of the leading laogaages of 
Indit prepared for tbe All India Writers’ 
Cuufer^o^ held at Jaipar under the 
of the P. E. N. India Centre. 
The qrmposinm reveals India's literary 
aOivUy at dm preaent and offers a 
to thofe who fani^ 
m m Btaraiy acbievemenli are ail things 
^ dm p^ 

Kledless to say that each Uleratore is 
bipdled ofke icompetent to mrlte 

idifc some andiority on the subject. 
Dr* has done well to put diem 

ibgbiM with the 

Uppisgiftate iotroduetory addltss by 
IM IL D. Ahslur. Students of coaipiradve 
.1^' :lf^of 


In Germany the defeat of reacfifon 
of tbe specific* Ptnssian juakerisiii a^ 
imperialism had been made manil^t Bsfi 
with reference to Japan, even in. the years 
prior to 1944, the Russians fu^ Uiidmt* 
stood Japan's hostile plans and diploapali* 
cally Russo-Japanese relations remained 
cold, and Soviet help to China, gradUi^ 
expanding, was Russia's rale in ^ ovor- 
throw pf Japanese fascism. In gena^l 
Soviet attitude bad shifted from one of 
formal neutrality in tbe internal quiffOt 
between the KmgehangUmg or commiiiaiit 
Party and tbe Knomintang or Nadonallfi 
Party. And tbe political iieeds of RuA 
and China seem to coincide 'at preaent mid 
both aim at a united and centralisad ^ina. 

Mr. Snow also diteussts the personality 
of Stalin and ex|4aia0 Imw the RuisiaQ 
Communists Idend^ tfaemsalves mlib -dm 
fntt fioweriDg of idl /'that, was bast Ji 
Great Russiatt ]ifationali»n||^ 



IMAB^ OF 

( 

Ang^ 1. Twenty-two Statee ei^refs read- 
inm to Join the Unibn. 

^Gimdhiji in Srinagar, Kashmir. 

Aog* 2. Mr. V. K* Krishna Menon appointed 
High Commissioner for India in U. K. 

Ang. 3. Appointment, of New Governors 
•nnotmced. 

«*^Mrs. Pandit leaves for Moscow. 

Aug. 4. Fighting cesies in Indopesia. 

^-Mr. Churchill attacks Labonr Govem- 
ment*s policy at home and abroad. 

Ang. 5. Rsfflpar ruler appeals to Sardar 
Patel for aid in quelling disturbances. 

•*»Mr. Shree Prakasa is appointee High 
Commissioner for Pakistan. 

Aug. 6. Mr. Attlee outlines proposals to 
meet the economic crisis. 

—Gen. Cvjappa's farewell message to 

* Pakistan forces. 

Aug. 7, Indonesia accepts U. S. offer of 
mediation. 

—Russia welcomes India's Ambassador. 

Aug. 8. Mr Jinnah bids farewell to Delhi 
and Hinduitan 

—Parliament pays tribute \o crown services 
in India 

Ang. 9. Government decide commutation 
of death sentences in view of Indepen- 
dence day. 

Ang. to Mysore accedes to Indian Union. 

—Pakistan Constituent Assembly meets. 

Ang* 11. Mr J i n n a b, President of 
Pakistan Constituent Assembly, gives 
issnrance to minorities. 

— Saniar Patel explain! Congress acceptance 
of decisiott. * 

Aug* 12. Sir Harilal Jekisondas Kania is 
appolotnd Chief JuiUce of India. 

—Indent Truman sends his greetiogs 
10 the Govnmors-Goneral of India end 
Pikiilan on the eve of the two Dominaons 
eomhig inlo being. 

Aug. 18. Nearly 700 ptieonefs me released 
kfliadras Gmmmment before the caepinr 
^ thshr termr of Imprisonment. 


HIE Maimi 

Ang. 14 Lord Lonii IfamilbUtM 
assumes charge ee Governor-Gonerel of 
the Dominion of Indie end Qeld-e- 
^sm Jinnab at Governor-General of 
Pakistan at midnight 

Ang. 15 Independence Day celebratkms 
throughout India. 

Aug. 16 The Khan of Kalat declares 
himself independent. 

Aug. 17. The Security Council of U. N. . 
recomends admission of Pakistan. 

Aug. 18 Premiers of Pakistan and India 
issue a joint appeal for peace. 

Aug. 19. Sir C. P Ramaswsmi Aiysr 
resigns Dewsnship of TravsnCore. 

Aug. 20 Indonesia rejects new Dotch 
. terms for peace. 

Aug 21. Orders issued for reduction of 
Governors' salaries. 

Aug §2. Congress Ministry in Frontier 
dismissed. 

Aug. 23 Nizam's Government refute press 
reports on Ministers' attitude to indepso- 
dence question. 

—New Frontier Ministry sworn In. 

Aug. 21-. Rioting in Quetta : Violent 
disorders in the Punjab. 

Aug. 25 France vetoes Soviet proposal 
for Jana 

Aug. 26 Commonwealth talks on Japansss 
Peace treaty opens at Canberra. . 

Aug. 27. Bbopal joins the Union. 

Aug. 28 Conaambly deeldta to aboUah 
aeparate electoralst. ' 

Aug. 29 Madraa Government take ever 
MRSC ^ 

Ang. Sa Baldev Singh and Nlshtar vIeKi 
riot srewi in West Ponjsb : harroi^ 
scenes witnessed. ^ 

—Mysore Dewsn's aesnr«licee to State 
peoplsu 

Ang. 81. Nehrm Uaqnst mid PgiM Ineict 
affecled sress in the Pnnjah. 
<p-*Adminiitrstlvn coUapee in Weft Ponjeli. 
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INDIA GOVERNMEOT’S POLICY 

Id a cabled article to the American 
Liberal magaaine, the Nfw Rtpuhlk^ Pandit 
Nehru aafs: '*We have been greatly 
disturbed by the recent happenings in 
Indonesia. Military aggressive action on a 
big scalei involving organised destruction 
by the bombing of nerve centres of the 
country, is a negation of the U. N. Charter 
If there is any dispute between nations, it 
must be referred to arbitration or to the 
U N. For any Powers to refuse arbitration 
and to take unilateral action is to strike a 
grievous blow at the United Nations. 

*‘Thi8 is a matter which affects Asia 
intimately, but it affects the whole world,* 
for in it lies the seeds of war and the 
destruction of world co*operation for the 
maintenance of peace." 

' On the question of India's freedom, 
Pandit Nehru writes : ** To-day, on the eve 
of independeoce, India's mood is strange 
and perplexed. There is a feeling of quiet 
confidence and triumph at her achievement 
and, at the same time, deep sorrow for all 
that has happened during the past year 
and the secession of part of the country. 
We realise fully we have to face a multi- 
tude of very difficult problems, both 
nationally and internationally. This is 
sobering thought and yet the ultimate 
feeling is one of confidence in ourselves 
and in our future." 

Pandit Nehru emphasises that the food 
sitnation in India is very serious This 
has been worsened by Dutch actions in 
Indonesia in seising rice stocks meant 
for In^a. We have to take urgent steps 
to obtain fimdsnifft from abroad and to 
add to our domestic production. 

Poteign capital will be welcome in 
ItwHi for our sebemee of development on 
prnMkle terms, but control of Indian 
omst remaitt la Mfen bands.'* 


HARIJANS IN PAKISTAN • 

Religion, (binding faith) is a deep 
personal matter, more personal than honour. 
To be true it must be able to defy' 
coercion of the extremest type, writes 
Mahatma Gandhi in Harijan under the 
caption ** Scheduled Castes." 

It appears that a correspondent wrom to 
Gandhiji that if the Scheduled Castes of X 
area are included in Pakistan, they would 
probably have no alternative other than 
embracibg Islam. The question immediately 
arises as to what will happen to the 
Scheduled Caste members in the Pakistan 
area where they are not living in contiguous 
areas. Will they all have tito embrace 
Islam? Gandhij Says: '*1 can only aay* 
that their religion must be very poor stuff 
if it admits of change like one's clothes. 
Religion (binding faith) is made of sterner 
stuff: It is a deep personal matter, more 
petsonal than honour. To be true it must 
be able to defy* coercion of the extremest 
type." 

So much for those who ire in fear 
of compulsory conversion. But what about 
those who inspire men and women with 
such fear ? 

“I have heard it seriously argued that 
people thave often mistaken voluntary fot 
compulsory conversion. I think the argu- 
ment does not carry any conviction. 
People have been known in all ages to 
resort to conversion when they have kiffiwn 
tbekr friends, relations or neighbours 
to progress conversion under duress. 
When, therefore, there is simpicioti all round 
conversion sdould be stopped sliogether.'* 

Gsndbiji adds that there are other ways 
of compulsion whicb are equally repugnant : 

Frequently this compulsion ammes 
forms, say for instance, free grants of land 
or offer of service even beyond merik*** 


m ‘ 'tBBiNDUliBBVlIW ItiMIUlHoillii? 
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THE PRINOIS AlTOi^ARAMOUNTCV NATIONALISATION OE TEMPI E« 


BHtifh P«t|imonQtqr in India in the 
past kat bean responsible, for an UrtificUr* 
pmeiyation of the Princee and the reintegra- 
tion of British and Princely India is bound to 
be a task of great difficulty, writes the 
independent British weekly TAe Economic, 
Under British ParatQountcy, the Princes 
have been artificially preserved and the 
'natural* process of amalgamation and 
unification have been suspended the 
article declares. 

India has been divided into two 
parts**, the journal declares, 'Mn one ot 
which has functioned a uniform central 
administration of unprecedented strength, 
while in the other the fragmentation 
produced by a period of utter collapse 
hu been permanently fixed and over- 
accentuated.*' 

Formerly ^e Princes had no unity or 
' cohesion among themselves and it was 
indeed the policy of the Paramount Power 
to prevent any combination among them, 
unions such as the old Maratha Confederacy 
having been forcibly dissoved. 

** The reintegretion of British and Princely 
India is bound to * be a task 
of great difficulty. It might have been 
effected by revolutionary violence—and 
there still may be violent passages in the 
relations between sporadic monarchies and 
«the Indian of Nehru and Jinnah. But an 
attempt is being made for amalgamation by 
peaceful constitutional process, and there 
is a hope that It may be sjccessful. 
There is plenty of administrative talent 
in the States-«-where ambitious Indians 
have often found opportunities not open 
to them until very recently in British India 
«"*and some of the States have preserved 
traditions of an older India, by which even 
a progressive' democracy can be enriched. 

'*So much that seemed impossible only 
a year ago is now in the process of 
being realised by peacefnl means in India, 
tiiat it would be wrong to be pessimistic 
ibeut the outcome of this particular 
problem. Svtiything depends on mode- 
ratloii op bo^ sides.'* 


The Indian Messenger suggests tiiat the 
important shrines, snd such temples u 
that of Jagannath at Pori, Viswanath at 
Benares, of Kali at Kalighai in Calcutta, 
Tarakeawar Temple, Tirupati temple in the 
province of Madras and others should be 
nationalised by the Government of Indie 
and made national institntiona, though they 
are now owned by certain private indivi- 
duals, who claim them as their ancestral 
properties. They waste the income they 
get for indnlging in luxuries and vices 
jnst as zamindars waste their incomes. If 
it is advisable to nationalise the estates 
of zamindars, it is equally advisable to 
nationalise such big temples and utilise 
ihe income for spreading education. There 
is a Darga of a Mahomedan saint in the 
province of Ajmir, which has an income of 
about five crores a year It may go a 
great way for educating Mahomedan cbildreu. 
The temple on the Zton Hill was the 
national temple of the Jews; St. Paul's 
Cathedral is the national church of the 
English people; Notre Dame de Paris is 
the national church of the French. It is 
very desirable that the Hindus also should 
have certain shrines that may be considered 
national institntions. Indian temples are 
private properties. Therefore a law should 
be passed and the temples made public 
properties, the Sevaits being given some 
compensation. These holy places have aw 
unifying effect on the national mind. Has 
not Kaba been a centre of unity for the 
Islamic worshippers throughout the world ? 

SUNDAY TIMES 

The Independence Supplement of the 
Sustday Tmes^ Madras is a aumptnoua 
number crammed with pictures and notea 
of topical interest Significantly enough 
the Independence Day, aynchrooiaing with 
Sri Aurobindo'a bh^day, the Editor Hkta 
gathered together a lot of literature on Sri 
Aurobindo and his Ashram at Pondldieny. 
The Aurobindo article ate fnl^ iQunliated# 



SsHan^' 

THE THERAPfiUnC QUAUTIBS 
OF MUSIC 

The belief ia the therapentic qualities 
of iBOstc is by no means confined to the 
people of this conntiy. Legends have 
grown up aiound musical notes and 
melodies in all countries and miraculous 
cures have also been reported. Rao 
Bahadur N. M. Adyantayyai member of 
the Experts G)mfflittee of the Madras 
Musical Academy^ writing in the Journal 
of the .Academy pleads for a scientific 
investigation of the subject and urges the 
University to award scholarships for 
research on the therapeutic value and 
qualities of Ragas and melodies. 

Of the healing powers of music we 
have abundant evidence in the records of 
Arabia, Greece, Persia, Rome and 

other countries. 

For example, says the writer, the Bg3rptiafi 
medioal record of 2600 B.O. meotioned the great 
inllaeace of muiio on the human body. Later, 
Homer wrote that muaio etopped haemorrhage in 
Ulyesee. Blartimus telle us that music stops 
•fevers. Thsttes of Crete removed pestilenoe by 
playing on the lyre. Disorders on the ear were 
ouxM by a Greek named Aesculapius. It is also 
recorded that Xenocratis cured l^pbatios while 
Auialianu# cured sciatica, In Babylon, David 
played divinely on the harp and bis performance 
petrified the animal kingdom. Bu Ali Sena of 
Arabia who was a Hakeem, has expounded 
music as a healer of incurable diseases in his book 
called ** Shafa Pythagorus preached that music 
cured ailments and inspired the mind for 
intelleotual pursuits. 

In India we have records of the great 
powers possessed by the chantihgs of the 
Sama Veda set into appropriate music. 
We are told that Gautama expounded his 
teachings through the medium of the 
Veena. Conoung to more historical times, 
Tan Sen and Beju Bkwra, during the time 
of Akbar, are reported to have excited 
fire and melted stones by their music. 

Napoleoa aitributad his defeat in Russia to the 
ondMitcal music of the Russians which so iiwpired 
their men that the best French Reghnent could 
not oops with their onslaught. Emperor J^iangir 
who .uiiLAd from insomnia could never sl^ 
wbhout the sound of four lhamburae reeonndfng 
in the four comen of hie bed room. 

Writers on Music have said tbit Tan 
Sen dasetfied from out of 30,000 melodies 
Ibin nidit^ dmut 2DO having 
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diathict and spee&lr charaoterisfics. 
commentatora have attributed peetfHit 
emotional effects to different rafas. In Aral^ 
we are told, it was usual in ancient day* 
for priests to be taught mnaic' anil 
medicine together ao that the former may 
aid the latter. It is a commont>placa 10 
•ay that music touches the deepest chon^ 
of the human soul * and transports one to 
a higher and nobler plane. . 

It has been said by Atia Begum in her booh 
**Sangit of India” that Bagas have been lmo#ii 
to poatesB the capacity of curing aUmentS, of i 
subjugating wild animals, controlling the laments ' 
and exciting many feelings. Variova Ba*as do ' 
possess certam oharaoteriatiot but these have net 
vet been analysed or isolated on a sdenttis 
basis. For example, it is said that Sohlni excites > 
tears. Behag creates a sense of joy, Jayajawantt ‘ 
ouTee paralysis. Nut excites valour, Doepah 
ignites fire. Megh brings on rain. It has been , 
recorded that Tan den aang Ifegh Bag ' andb 
brought on raio, that Biju Bawra sang Deepak 
and lamps lit up shining, that Samoa Kaan 
sang Shri Rag and stonee mdRed, that Surd 
Khan sang Jayajayavanti and eared paralyshi^ 
that Haridos sang Asavari and venomofti soikts 
were subdued. 

Hosts of other stories and anecdotes are 
associated with great mnsiciansof the past 


FREE INDIA 

What is appropriately styled the ''Swafaj 
Nnmber** of Free India is one worthy of 
the great occasion which inspired it. 
Portraits of leaders, maps and other 
illnatratioDS add charm and interest to 
number teeming with articles of sirtkis^ 
interest on different aspects of the nation S 
struggle for independence. A brief kistqiy 
of the Freedom struggle in India is followed 
by sketches of the Pioneer Fighters* 
There are interesting articles by writers 
like K. Rama Rao, Dr. Hafii and 

Pothan Joseph. Mr. A. G. Venkateebtri 
urges the need for a Front Populaire. The 
Story of the British In India from Lord 
Clive to Lord Mountbatten is a hiatorical 
account in cameo. ** Behind Prison Bars 
by the Asst. Editor is s moving story of 
Jsff experiences which will repay perussL 
Altogether this hundred page number in f 
jseket of gold Mid green has mmf 
fttirsetive feature*. 
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ANDHRA f I)IT0RS 
“From Cbiatimui to Cholaipitbi Ran" — 
that It the title gtveit to a ieries of 
tbttmli nail sketches of Andhra Editors 
that has appeared in a recent issue of 
Sw«kmtra which is itself edited by 

*aii Andhra journalist . of brilliant parts. 
The writer ' of these sketches — LD. of 

The XX Century is himself an Andhra 
craftsman of no mean distinction and he 
writes with just appreciation of his 

compatriots in the press Andhra Editorship, 
he writes, is no apologetic affair 

It has illumined the journalistic land- 
scape far beyond its (undefined) borders. 
It has claims to recognition, even to 
eminence. Here is my gallery of Andhra 
editors, fron^^ Chintamani to Chalapathi 
,Rati--*from one who was my Chief to 
dae whose Chief I was; or, to put it 
differently, from the most famous to the 
most brilliant of Andhra journalists. In 
between Chintamani and Chalapathi Ran, 
we have Mr. Prakasam who strayed 
into journalism and remained defiant till 
he was stampeded into a crash ; 
Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya who surrendered 
the gifts of a vivid journalist to the pre- 
occupations of an active politician; the 
distinguished Kotamraju brothers — 
Mr. Pnnnlah whose hold on Sind is next 
only to Chintamani's in UP, and 
Mr. Rama Rao, who 'subbed* hii^ way all 
over India, blazed in Lucknow and 
returned with laurels to the home-province ; 
Sri K. Ramakotiswara Rao who brought to 
periodical joumalism the pure breath of 
art and culture; Mr. C. V. H Rao. most 
academic of journalists and least pugilistic 
of controversialists; and that indomitable 
pair discovered and fostered by Mr Pra- 
lamm, Mr. G. V. Krupanidhi and Mr. Kbata 
l^bba Rau, who jointly waved the banner 
of Swarajya and are now rtipectlvely 
«larrii^[ In the North and stining the 
lomth. Theee oonstitttte no dim eonstoUi* 

fpiPe 


SIGNIPICANOS OF CASTE 
The caste system in IntHa has come in 
for a good deal of criticism. In its old* 
rigid form it is fast disappearing, bnt there 
is something to be said for its historical 
and cnhnral significance; and Prof. D. P. 
Mukerji^ after discnssing theories of the 
origin of the four castes, in the columns 
of Hif Social Welfare^ sums up his 
conclusion as follows: 

" The merits of the caste-system are 
solid. They flow from its having been 
able to resolve the tension between 
order and change that tends to split 
every social order. The resolution was 
effected by the control of fission and 
fusion as between different bio-types and 
functional units. In so far as values are 
hierarchical and the ca8te-8y8tem*8 four-fold 
division is universal, the Indian social 
order has always been informed by a sense 
of values. Therefore, the caste-system 
should be considered as a cultural 
institution. Its evils are well-known and 
better advertised, and no sane person can 
deny them, defend them or stop for a 
moment from deploring them. At the 
same time, its historical and cultural 
significance should not be missed. No 
Hindu genius need be posited for such 
recognition. The large fertile spaces 
within difficult natural barriers, the conti- 
nuance of a single mode of production over 
long stretches of time, a monarchical 
system that left the rural panchayat and 
the urban guild practicaily untouched, all 
combined to produce an altitude of credal 
toleration and acceptance of hierarchy. In 
short, the caste-system is the natural order 
of a more or lest dosed society. Probably, 
Indian cnllnre baa taken more timn It 
has given.^* 

Books Thst Hava layunmoagp lla i A 
Bympqtimu Ba. l*S. 
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Hyderalmd 

HYDERABAD AND THE UNION 

Addretsittg ladU^s Parliament on Angnst 
IS Lord Mountbatten the Governor-General 
referred to the negotiations with Indian 
States and said that practically all states 
have signed the InstmCnent of Accession 
and the stand still agreement* 

** The only State of the first importance 
that has not yet acceded is the premier 
State, Hyderabad. Hyderabad occupies a 
unique position in view of its sise, popu- 
lation and resources, and it has its special 
problems The*Nizam, while he does not 
propose to accede to the Dominion of 
Pakistan, has not upto the present felt 
able to accede to the Dominion of India. 
His Exalted, Highness has, however, assured 
me of his wish to co-operate m the three 
essential subjects of External Affairs, 
Defence and Communications with that 
Dominion whose territories surround his 
State. With the assent of the Government 
negotiations will be continued with the 
Nizam and I am hopeful of reaching a 
solution satisfactory to all.** 

“STATUS QUO” IN BERAR 

The Nizam of Hyderabad, on August 15 
issued a “ firman ” continuing the status 
quo regarding the administration of Berar 
“until more permanent arrangements have 
been made for its future.*' 

NAWAB OF CHHATARI 

The Nawab of Chhatari, Prime Minister 
of Hyderabad, and Sir Walter Monckton, 
Constitntiotta] Adviser to the Nizam, have 
tendered resignations of their respective 
posts* 

NAWAB ALI YAVAR JUNG 

Nawab All Yavar J^ng Bahadur, Minister 
lor Conadtutional Affairs, submitted reslg- 
nailoa 6i bis office on Auguot Bt, to the 


St Ate s 

Baroda 

BARODA DEWAN ON UNION POWERS 

Sir B. L Mitter, Dewan of Barodai 
speaking in the Constituent Assembly on 
the report of the Uiuon Committee on the 
distribution of powers refuted the criticism 
that the report was drafted without proper 
consideration and that the distribution of 
powers was made arbitrarily. As a member 
of the Committee he would say that the 
Committee was entirely guided by the 
principle that matters of national concern 
should be vested in the Centre and matters 
of provincial concern should vest in the 
Provinces. Answering the question why 
the States were differently dealt with from 
that of the Provinces, Sir. B. L Mitter 
said that nearly half of India m constituted 
today formed the Indian States We 
the States to join the Indian Union and 
they agreed to come in on the basis of 
the May 16 declaration. The Committee 
was anxious that the States should join 
the Union and this form a consolidated 
and strong India.* He had no doubt that 
once the State joined the Union, gradually 
the States and Provinces would ig>proximate 
with each other. Assuming that the States 
were backward then it was necessary that 
some indulgence must be shown to them. 
They must first associate themselves with 
the admmistration which would lead to 
the consplidation and strengthening of India* 

Patifila 

NEW PRIME MINISTER OF PATIALA 

The Maharaja of Patiala has appointed 
Sardar Bahadur Lt.-General Gndial Singh 
Harika, General Officer Commanding of 
Patiala States Forces as his Prinu^ Minister 
in place of Sardar H. S. Malik, who has 
been appointed as High Commissioner for 
Indis in Canada. 

It is sfter a period of 46 years that n 
Patink State subject has been sppoitttsd 
to the Premieithip* 
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MyMre 

MySORE*S DECI<;iON 

Mysore has acceded to the Indian 
Dominion and His Highness the Maharaja 
signed Che lostrnment of Accession on 
August 9. This was aunounced by the 
Mysore Government In a Press Commu* 
nlqae issued on August 10 The Press 
communique says: 

**His highness the Maharaja of Mysore, 
in Ihe exercise of his sovereignty in and 
over the State of Mysore has been pleased 
to execute the Instrument of Accession on 
August 9, 1947. 

** Whereby His Highness has acceded 
to the Dominion of India with the intent 
that the Dominion may exercise in relation 
to the State of Mysore such functions for 
the purpose of the Dominion as may be 
vested in them but limited to the extent 
detailed in the Instrument of Accession 
executed by His Highness.’* 

RETROCESSION OF -BANGALORE 

The Government of Mysore have 
promulgated three enactments in regard to 
application of laws to the retroceded area 
to Mysore Durbar and other incidental 
matters. These enactments are: The 
Retrocession Application of Laws Act 
which provides for the continuance ol all 
the laws which were in force in ^he Civil 
and Military Station before the retrocession ; 
the Retrocession Transitional Provisions 
Act which provides for pending suits, 
criminal proceedings, appeals and other 
matters relating to Law Courts and to 
ensure the continuance of all such proceed- 
ings in Mysote Courts; and the Retroces- 
sion Miscellaneous Provisions Act recognising 
exhAing titles to the immovable propeHies 
hud providing for the Government to take 
over all die rights and the liabilitiet 
tfiothif to the Immovable properties, and 
Ihe ecMitriCig entered into by the Crown in 
leaped of the retroceded erta* 


Travancore 

Sir C. P. *S. RETIREMENT 

The Government of Travancoiu have 
issued the following GoMette ExtraardMory 
in connection with the retirement of Sir 
C. P. Ramaswami Iyer from the Dewanahip 
of the State: 

His Highnen the Maharaja has been graotoua^ 

to aooept the resignation tender^ by Bur 
. P. Ramaswami Iyer of the office of Dewan of 
Travancore and to permit him to roUoqninh 
oharffe with effect from August, 19. Id doing so 
His Highness desires to give expression to the 
estimation in which His Highness holds Sir 
Ramaswami Iyer’s serivioes to himself and to 
the State. Sixteen years ago Sir C. P. Ramaswami 
Iyer took formal office as Legal and Constitutional 
Adviser to His Highness and rendered valuable 
help and advice and brought to his task the 
benefit of bis great emmenoe at the Bar and his 
varied political and official experience. 

In October 1930 he accepted His Highnsss’s 
offer of the Dewanship of Travancore. From 
that time onwards, except for 18 daye whui, at 
the pressing mvitation of Lord Linlithgow, His 
Highness agreed to spare his servioe to take up 
the membership of the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council, Sir C. P. Ramaswami Iyer has, for 
nearly eleven years, held the Imanship and 
laboured with a singleuees of aim, ooumge, 
enthusiasm and success. Today Travancore 'has 
aehieved an international reputation as a result 
of his unremittmg and devoted J/sbours. His 
coutributioli towards the promulgation of the 
Temple Entry Proclamation, abolition of capital 
punishment, establishment of the Travancore 
University with a special bias towards scientific 
investigation and researob, and a oomprehensive 
husbanding of the State’s natural resouroes are 
among the more distinguishing features of his 
admuristration. His finaDoiol measures augmented 
the State’s revenues four-fold without resoKt to 
sdditional taxatfon. 

Since December last. Sir C. P. Ramaswami lyar 
has expressed a strong desire to lay down 
the Dewanship and devote himself to oongenial 
literary pursuite but ^e eouree of evsnfee dsleived 
the step eo long. With a fdU aypreoiatkm of 
his unque services, whose value time will abow, 
and witb sincere regrei. His HkAutess hm 
given bis consent to Sir C. P. Bamaswasal 
Iyer’s retirement. Bis Highness’s best wishes and 
warmest regards follow him in his weU-samed 
rsst for heutb, bapiness and long life. 

THE NEW DEWAN 
Hia Highnem the Maharaja of Travancore 
hto been pleased to appoint Rajya- 
sevapravina P. G. Narayanan Unnithani to 
officiate at Dewan temporarily. 

Mr. Narayanan Unnitkan aaamned dmil 
ol btonew office on Angnat 20i lSK7t 
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Gwftllor Dewas • / 

RESPONSIBLE GOVERNMENT REGENT FOR DEWAS STATE 



Responsible Government under the 
aegis of the of the Maharaja was the goal 
of his constitutional policy in Gwalior, said 
Mr. M. A. Srinivasan, Vice-President oLthe 
Gwalior State Executive Council in an 
Interview. 


H4r Highness Prf mlla Raja Chhatrikpatl, 
Maharani Sabeba of Kolhapur has been 
appointed as the Regent of the D^as 
State (Senior) during the minority of His 
Highness Maharaja Kriahnaji Rao Fuar, the 
Maharaja of Dewas (Senior). 


A Constitutional Reforms Committee is 
likely to be appointed to make recommen- 
dations to implement jthis policy. 

The existing Council of Ministers, 
Mr. Srinivasan added, will be reconstituted 
so as to include substantial non-official 
elements including representatives of the 
State Congress, iHarijans and other interests. 

Junagadh 

JUNAGADH STATE JOINS PAKISTAN . 

Junagadh State has decided to join the 
Pakistan Dominion. 


Her Highness is the motbai: of the 
minor Ruler of Dewas (Senior) and ahi 
has had considerable experience of the. 
work entrusted to her as she has already 
acted as the Regent of the State during 
the war years 1541-43 when the ihtn 
Maharaja who is now the Maharaja of 
Kolhapur had to leave the State on active 
military service in India and overseas. 
Her Highness assumed charge of her office 
on August 7. 

Jodhpur • 

“BELL OF JUSTICE’’ . 


.Mr. Ismail Abramani, Secretary for 
Constitutional Affairs to Junagadh State, 
who went to Karachi on August . 12, met 
Mr. Jinnah«and communicated to him the 
decision of his State. 

Cochin 

MAHARAJA’S ANNOUNCEMENT 
The Maharaja of Cochin in a message to 
the Legislative Council, read by the Presi- 
dent Mr. L. M. Pylee at a special sitting 
on August 14 announced his decision to 
ttausfsr all Departments, except Palace, 
Deviswoms, Police, Jail and State Forces 
to Ministefs under the Government of 
Cochin Act. 

Buhaivalpttf 

IRRIGATION IN BAHAWALPUR 
A new canal extension project which 
will link the tail of old AbbgMa canal 
iHth ^ tail of MInchin Branch has been 
taken in hand. The Project, when com^ 
plected, is expected to itrigate 40,000 
land at the And ftage of 
the 


According to a bulletin said to have 
been Issued by the Rajaguru-— the religious 
sdyiser to the Ruler of Jodhpur—a Bell of 
Justice, similar to the famous bell of Atri 
and Shah Jehan, will be installed in 
Jodhpur by the new Ruler. 

The Bell will provide an easy means of 
obtaining an audience with His Highnees 
by persons who feel they are being oppres- 
sed and have legitimate grievances. Such 
persons will only have to ring the bell to 
receive attention. 

Kolhapur 

REVISION OF SALARIES * 

Kolhapur Durbar has decided to appoint 
a pay Commission to examine the scales 
of psy and allowances and the conditions 
of service of all classes of employees. A 
non-official expert will be the President of 
the Commission and two members of the 
Commission will be nominated by the 
l^aja Parishad. The terms of the reference 
of the Pay Commissioa include sn exami- 
nation of ibe report of the Retrencbment 
Committee, 



Soti& Africa 

SOUTH AFRICAN INDIAN QUESTION 

GeiMral Smuts, South African Union 
haa written to Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru refusiofif to repeal the Pegrgiog Act 
* end • other anti-lndiao measures. This 
decision, it Is believed, follows an earlier 
exchange of letters on the subject between 
Pandit Nehru and General Smuts, in which 
the latter declined to take cognizance of 
the U.N.O. resolution on the subject. 

Since no compromise has been found 
possible, the dispute will now come 
before the United Nations General Assembly. 

The South AfricanJndian issue— item 20 
on the Assembly agenda — is likely to be 
raised semetime in October. Meanwhile, the 
Government of India are preparing a report 
, for submission to the General Assembly 
in accordance with the United Nations 
resolution, 

The correspondence . between Field- 
Marshal Smuts and Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru relating to the U. N. resolution on 
the Indian question in South Africa was 
' officially released in New Delhi on 
August 19. 

Concluding his last letter to Field Marshal 
Smuts (dated August 7), Pandit Nehru 
uys: *'I have tried my best to end the 
deadlock between our two Governments, 
but must observe, with regret that, ihroiigh 
no fault of ours, no common basis for 
negotiations between us has been found.'* 

Caiteda 

RIGHTS OF INDIANS IN CANADA 

** lttdiiAs are entitled to the same rights 
In Canedi as other nationals*', said Mr. 
It. S. Malik, India's High Commissioner- 
itnii Canada speaking at a recaps 

tfun et Simts on recently. 

, Mr. Malik visnalised the d^f vdien;. 

Indians ht Ctnnda no^ 
lesdinf sn existence of or#itry 
labodrert wlffi i vety low s^ m 
l-tWlSIfl: 


Auitralia 

INDaAUSTRALI AN RELATIONS 

Mr. R. R. Saksena, Government of IndNi 
Trade Commissioner in Austrslisi has 
returned to India from Sydney oil 
tranafer to New Delhi^ where he has taken 
up the appointment of Joint Secretary to 
the Department of External Affairs. 

^ Mr. Saksena told 'the Associated Press 
of India that during the six and half years 
he spent in Anstrslia he bad experienced 
nothing but kindness snd hospitaiity from 
the Australian people, ^ 

t 

are coming very close due to 
growing trade relations and other common 
interests like security, both India and 
* Australia being in the same hemisphere*', he 
added. Asked what help India might expect 
from Australia in the matter of food, Mr. 
Saksena aaid that the wheat crop ip 
Australia this year was expected to be 
very good snd that India would get a 
fair share of the surplus. ^ 

Burma 

INDIANS IN BURMA 

“We believe we will always have very 
close and friendly relations with India and 
It is our hope snd expectstion that political 
changes which are about to take place 
both the countries will ejitble even cloeer 
and more cordial telatious to exiet between 
the two free mid inde]^4d«^ countries,", 
said U Tin Tut, leader of the Burmeae 
Goodwill Mission in London. 

Commenting on die stains of Indiaas in 
Burma, most whom, be said, were now 
Busmenh-iiadoikals, U Tin Tut eaid dm 
Ruimesn^^^^^^^C^^ Aesen^ly wontt 

irnastimtloimt^^^^ dtfiae who was h Burmese 
nstional and tlmt this definilioii would 
wm ^ m of Indiins In Rnite 
“They wdl," he sild, ^*hmm ein^ 
WOM ' dfMi ' Brnmese."'^ 
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Questions of Importance 
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BOUNDARY COMMISSION AWARD 

The award of the PoDjab and Bengfal 
Boundary Commissions, presided over by 
Sir Cyril Radciiffe, was announced on 
August 17. 

Sir Cyril Radcli£fe says in his reports to 
the Governor-General that in the course of 
the Commissioners* discnssions “the diver- 
gence of opinio^ between -my colleagues 
was so wide that an agreed solution of 
the boundary problem was not to be 
obtained." In those circumstances, he says- 
his colleagues, at the close of their * 
discussions, assented to the conclusion 
that he must proceed to give his own 
decision. 

*As a result of the award of the Punjab 
Boundary Commission, the Province of the 
West Punjab will include the whole of 
the Multan and Rawalpindi Divisions, and 
the districts of Gujranwala, Sheikhpura 
and Sialkot of Lahore division. The 
Province of the Bast Punjab will include 
the whole of the Jullundur and Ambala 
Divisions, and the Amritsar District of 
Lahore Division have been divided 
between the two new Provinces. In 
the case of Gurdaspur District, the 
Shakar-garh Tabsili which lies west ot the 
Ravi River becomes part of the West 
Punjab, while Patbankot, Gurdaspur and 
Batala Tahsils, which lie east of the Ravi, 
become part of the East Punjab. 

The award of the Bengal Boundary 
Commission has assigned to East Bengal 
the whole of the Chittagong and Dacca 
divisions, and to West Bengal the whole 
of the Burdwan Division. The Rangpur 
Bo^, Rajshahi, and Pabna districts of the 
Kajslilibi Division nod the Khulna District 
of the Presidency Division, have been 
indudnd in Sisk Bengnl, and the districts 


of Calcutti, the 24 . Parganas, and Mtitsbl* 
dabad of the Presidency Divisicfn, and thn 
Darjeeling District of the Rajshahi DiViaidp, 
have been included in West Bengal. Tnt 
five districts of Nadis, Jessore, Dlnajpur/ 
Jalpaiguri, and Malda have been divided 
between the two new provinces. 

The award of the Bengal Boundary 
Commission regarding Sylhet has resulted 
in the whole of that district being tranSt 
ferred from the province of Assam to the 
new province of East Bengal, except for 
the thanas of Patharkandi, Rstabari. 

• 

RECRUITMENT TO THE SERVICES' * 

The Government of India have reviewed * 
their policy relating to recruitment to 
central services in respect of domicile 
qual locations and communal reservations, 
lays a press communique. 

The policy of the Government is that 
save in exceptional circumstances appoint* 
ments under Government should be conBiied 
to Indians only. They do ntift, however, 
propose to declare all residents of adjoin- 
ing territories as ineligible for ippoiniments 
under the Indian Dominion. They have, 
therefore, come to the decision that in 
future, ) candidate for appointment to the 
central services under the Indian Dominion 
should be either 

(I) a national of the Indian Dominloii by 
birth or by domicile, or 

(II) a person of Indian descent, or a .velar 
or a eitisen of an Indian state, or a oitfsva of 
Pakistan or ether territory adjacent to India in 
wbosa favour a declaration of eligibility has bean 
issued by the Central Government* 

In regard to communal representAtidUt 
the Government of India have decided 
that it is no longer necessary to retain ,lhe 
the system of reservation in respect of 
vacancies filled by competition except for 
sebfdoled castes who need this pro^Clioii 
la view of their beckwardness. 



Utterances of the Day 

# ^ 


MAJ. GEN. CARIAPPA’S CALL TO 
THE ARiMY 

At. a party given by the^Indian members 
oi the G. H Q to the departing members 
of the Pakistan section, on August 6 at 
Delhi, Major-General Cariappa said : 

shall continue, to work together 
for the defence of the two Dominions 
against external aggression.” He added: 

Comrades-in-arms, during all our life 
In the various services we have lived 
together, worked together, played together 
and fought together in the various battle- 
fields on which our magnificent aimed 
forces have fought with the highest degree 
of fellowship and comradeship. May that 
spirit continue even after we are separated. 
Wt now serve in two different armed 
forces, but we fervently hope that nothing 
anyone says^r does will any way mar the 
cohtinuation of our present spirit of friend- 
*ship afid comradeship.” 

**We earnestly hope,” Major-General 
Cariappa said ** that we will be united 
itgainst any outside aggressor whoever or 
wherever he might be. If this is clearly 
understood by us all, it should enable our 
leaders to concentrate undisturbed in their 
work to make our respective Dominions 
great and powerful as they should be and 
can be.” 

BRIG RAZA'S reply 

Brigadier Raza, replying on behalf of 
Pakistan, gave an assurance that the larmed 
forces of Pakistan would always uphold 
their traditions under which they served 
shoulder to shoulder with the Indian armed 
forces and would continue to do so when- 
ever required. 

“ Bearing in view our cultural back- 
ground, pristine chivalry and recently 
achieved liberty,” Brigadier Raza said, "I 
sincerely appeal to the armed forces and 
^l the people of both Pakistan and the 
Union of India to maintain their traditional 
spirit of fraternity and fellowahip and 
rekindle their old torch of guidance for 
establisbiftg universal peace, prosperity and 
tecnriiy”. 


Mr. kher;s appeal to PARSIS 

** The age " of narrow communalism 
and of exploitation of one race or 
community by another ia going, and 
we should see that it does not 
appear again. The catholic spirit which 
you have always shown in the past, 
inspired the hope that in this urgent task 
of welding the different elements in our 
society into a united nation, your active 
support will be forthcoming.” 

In these words Mr. B. G. Kher, the 
Premier of Bombay, inaugurated the Pars! 
Nationalist Political Conference on August 
17 Dr. M. D. D. Gilder, Minister for 
Public Health and Works, Bombay, presided. 

The Premier, speaking in Hindustani, 
praised them for playing a very important 
role in the field of commerce and ^politics. 
•‘Yours is the only community which 
never tried to obstruct the country’s 
progress by asking for separate electorates 
or protection. India is grateful to you for 
this as well as for the positive contribution 
made by you in political, industrial and 
other fields”, he added. 

Sir C V. RAMAN’S PLEA FOR A 
POWERFUL ARMY 

“ There are two schools of thought, the 
violent and non-violent, bat whatever 
school of thought one abides by, 1 do 
feel strongly that India needs s very 
powerful army,” said Sir C V. Raman 
addressing the V. C. O.'s at the 
R. 1. A. S. C. training cealre at Hebbal. 

He added: “The army in India is 
made up of alt castes, creeds and peofde, 
who belong to different religions. Thm 
people have worked together and have 
formed bonds of unity, which cannot be 
broken by politicians who do not know 
the magnitude of the work in the army/’ 

Sir C. V. Raman said: “Everybody 
respects the strength of force and we too 
will be respected if we have that strength 
of force by bnilding up a strong etmy* 
navy tod air«force. Let us have plenty 
force, bint let it be stiicdy non-violent.^ 



PotklcAl ^ 


GOVERNORS' SALARIES 

TImi stlariet of Goveraort hive bees re- 
dooed by India (Provisional Constitotion) 
Order. 

The order ^ brinsfs down the salaries of 
all Governors uniformly to Rs. 66«000 per 
annum, but exempts the present incum- 
bents of two governorships (Bombay and 
Madras) who are staying on. 

Before the 15th August their salaries 
ranged from Rs. 1,20,000 per annum in 
the case of Madras, Bombay, Bengal and 
the United Provinces, Rs. 1 00,000 for the 
Punjab and Bihar governorships, 
Rs. 72,000 in the case of the Central 
Provinces and Rs 66,000 each for the 
Governors of*Assam and Orissa. 

Since the salaries of Governors are not 
free of income-tax, the e fl e c t i v e net 
salary of a Governor after the 15th 
August IS about Rs. 3,000 a month 

THE FRONTIER MINISTRY 
« The Congress Ministry in the North- 
West Frontier Province was, on Aug 22 
dismissed by the Governor, Sir George 
Cunningham, who asked the leader of the 
League Opposition in the Legislative As- 
sembly to form a Ministry. The following 
communique was issued from Government 
House, Peshawar on Aug 22. 

'*Dr. Khan Sahib’s Ministry has to-day 
been dimissed from office." 

Khan Abdul Qayum Khan has since 
formed the Ministry. 

PARTITION COUNCILS 

The Governor-General has set up four 
Partition Councils to deal with matters 
•rising between India and Pakistan and 
subjects relating to the division of the 
Punjab and Bengal. The preation of an 
Arbitral Tribunal to make awards in respect 
of references made to it by the two 
Dominions is also announced. The Tribunal 
will consist of Sir Patrick Spens (Chairman), 
Sir H. J. Kania and Khan Bahadur 
Mehuned brntU, 


MR. JINNAH'S' ASSURANCE TO 

MINORITIES* t 

'‘You are free*to go to your templee 
and to your places of worship In this 
State of Pakistan," said Mr. Jinnah assor* 
ing the minorities in the course of Ida 
presidential address to the Pakistan Cona*^** 
tituent Assembly. 

"If you work in a spirit of co-operalioil 
forgetting the past and burying the hut* 
chet, I will say that every one of yod» 
no matter to what community you belonf 
no matter what is your colour, caste or ^ 
creed, is 6rst, second and last a citiaseu 
of this state with equal rights, privileges 
and obligations". ' 

THE CENTRE AND THE UNITS 

Shri Alladi Krishnaswamy slyer made a 
forceful plea for the retention of the pro* * 
visions of the Union Powers Committee^ 
report when the Constituent Assembly re<* : 
sumed discussion on the report on August 
21 when Dr. Rajendra Prasad, Presidenti 
was in the chair. Shri Alladi was re* 
plying to the* criticisms made by Shri 
Santanam the previous day that the 

report sought to saddle the centre wtBl 
powers which should normally have been 
vested in the provinces. 

The House accepted the motion fmf 

consideration of the Union Powers Coitt* 
mittee's report by an overwhelming majority* 

COMMONWEALTH CONFERENCE 

India has accepted the invitation to the 
Commonwealth Relations, ConferencOr con- 
vened by Australia on August 26, it 

Canberra to bold preliminary discusaicns 
on the Japanese Peace Treaty. 

The Indian Delegation consists of Sir 

B. Rama Rau (delegate, and Mr. K. L. 
Punjabi (adviser). Mr. K. R. Dam)e if 
the Indian High Commissioner's Office in 
Australia will act as Secretary to Ibv 
Delegation* 
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fflGHER EDUCATION IN AMERICA 

*, • f 

A comprehensive account of the system 
of higher education in America is given 
by Prof. M S. Snndaram, Educational 
Liaison Olhcer, Indian Embassy, Washing- 
ton, in a letter addressed to Prof. 
** Ghansbyam Jethanand, .Leader of the Sind 
Assembly Congress Party. 

Prof. Sundaram says that almost every 
year mail addressed to the Embassy 
f^rom India brings on unusually large 
number of requests for admissions 
to American institutions. 

While it is true that the U. S. A. has 
• very large number of universities, 
polytechnics and other professional schools, 
it is not correct to think that every one 
of them is capable of imparting postgraduate 
inatruction. (Many institutions are equipped 
; .only fqr a four-year under-graduate course. 

Thle under-graduate courses are in no 
way better than the under- graduate courses 
in Indiin universities. It is, therefore, 
nneconomical for any student from India 
to go to the U. S. A. lor a four year 
under-graduate course which he can 
complete at much less cost in India. 

Graduates from Indian universities dis- 
cover after their arrival in the U. S A. 
^at they have several undergraduate 
deficiencies which they have to make up 
before fitting into postgraduate institutions 
known in the U. S. A. as g^-aduate 
•chool. Several Indian students, according 
to Prof. Sundaram, have to take special 
courses in higher Mathematics (a subject 
whioh they can very well pursue at home) 
«nd spend a good deal of time in 
preparing themselves for the graduate 
course. 

Institutions for higher education in the 
II, S. A. also require proficiency to two 
kiodem languages (French, German, Ruseiao, 
l^paniib) and Indian students would do 
#ell to study these languages at home 
ettemptinf to lecufu adnMon there. 


MUSLIM WOMEN’S COLLEGE 
IN MADRAS 

Following the representations made by 
Muslim representatives, the Government of 
Madras have decided to issue orders to conti- 
nue the B A. classes in the College for Muslim 
Women in Madras City and to rescind 
their earlier directive to keep these classes 
in abeyance owing to their poor strength. 

A Government Press Note states: 

Bepraaentations have been reoeived that it will 
oauae great hardship if the B.A. claaaea in the 
Government MuaUm Ck)llege for Women are to. be 
olosed in the middle of the year. Certain general 
representations have also been reoeived that these 
olassess may not be closed now and that the 
strength in these olasses may improve in the 
ooming years. The present strength in the Junior 
B. A. and Senior B. A. classes is 1 Muslim and 
8 non-MusIiros and 2 Muslims and 3 non-Muslims 
respectively, making up a total of 14 girls of 
whom three only are Muslims. If the staff and 
posts sanctioned for the B. A. olasses are 
Vbohshed. the savings that will accrue to Govern- 
ment will be Rs. 24.816 excluding dearness 
allowance. The Government stiU feel that to 
spend Bs. 24, SIB on such a small number and 
for only three Muslim girls is not economical. 
In view of the above representations and more 
strength being promised, the Government are 
issuing orders keeping on those olassesi Their 
further oontmuanoe must depend upon their 
adequate strength in the future. 

NEW COLLEGE FOR SIVAGANGA 

Mr. T. S. Avinashilingam Chettiar, 
Education Minister, opened the Raja 
Dorasingham College at Sivaganga, on 
August 11. The college is one of the 
seven colleges which have received 
temporary recognition by the Syndicate of 
the Madras University. 

The Raja of Sivaganga has donated 
Rs. 2 lakhs and has given 100 acres of 
land for the college. One of the big 
buildings of the Raja will be used as 
hostel lor the College. Prof. C. S. Srini- 
vasacbari, former Professor of Indian 
History, Annamalai University, has been 
appointed Principal of the College. 

RAJAPUTANA UNIVERSITY 

Dr. G.^S. Mabajitti, Principal, Ferguson 
College, Poona, has been appointed Vice- 
Chancellor of Rajputana University for a 
term of tfarm years. 
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NEW CHIEF JUSTICE OF INDIA 
Sir Hartlal Jakisondts Kania has been 
af^inted Chief Jastice of India in the 
{^laoe of Sir Wtlham Patrick Spens, now 
Chairman of the Arbitration Tribunal in 
India. 

Sir Saiyid Fazl Ah has been appointed 
a Jodg^e of the Federal Court of India. 

Sir Harilal has been Judge, Federal Court 
of India since June 1946 He has had 
about 18 years* practice at the Bombay 
Bar as an Advocate on the Original side 
of the High Court, and was Judge, 
Bombay High Court till June 1946. 

He acted as Chici Justice in 1944 and 
again in 1945. * 

THE SUPREME COURT OF INDIA 
The Constitutent Assembly, has adopted* 
the clause in the Union Constitution Report 
for the setting up of a Supreme Court, on 
the lines suggested by the Ad Hoc 
Committee on the Union Judiciary. 

The House, after a 90-minute debate, 
accepted Mr. Alladi Krishnaswami Aiyar’s 
amendment in respect of the removal of 
Judges of (|ie Supreme Court, which said 
that Judges of the Supreme Court shall 
not be removed from ofBce except by the 
President on an address from both the 
Houses of Parliament for such removal on 
grounds of proved misbehaviour or 
incapacity. 

PAKISTAN AND PRIVY COUNCIL 
It is learnt that it has been provisionally 
decided that pending the establishment of 
a Pakistan Federal Court, the Privy Council 
will continue to hear appeals from the 
High Courts of the Pakistan Dominion. 

Mr. JUSTICE BYERS 
H. E. the Governor- General, in pursuance 
of his annotiDcement dated April 80, 1947, 
Imi authorised the release from service of 
the Hon. Mr. Justice Byeti« I.C.S .4 with 
effect lro» the date of relict 


DEATH SENrEAcFS COMMUTED 

The Government of Madl|s*have decided 
to commute the * death sentences in all 
cases in the Province, pending before the 
Independence Day on ACgutt 15, ^ to 
imprisonment. 

The Government ^bave also resolved io ' 
remit the nnexpired portion of eentences of 
imprisonment in the case of prisoners Who 
have already undergone imprisonment for 
ten years and release them on the eVe of 
the Independence Day. 

Special remissions have been grahted 
in the case of other categories of prisoners, 
including those undergoing imprisonment 
for Prohibition offences. 

Cases of political prisoners and detenus 
under the Maintenance of Public Order 
Act, are under examination. 

In the meantime, it is unftrstood, the 
Government have called for views from 
District Magistrates regarding ** Communist 
detenus, from the stand point of security, 
with particular reference of Malabar and 
Kistna. 


JUDGES FROM THE BAR 
The Council of the Madras Advocate! 
Association has passed a resolution plscing 
on record " its high appreciation of the 
support given by the Provincial Govern* 
ment in the recent appointments to the 
High Court Bench from amongst the 
members of the Bar and conveys its thanks 
in particular to His Excellency the 
Governor, the Premier and the Minister 
for Law.*’ 


Mr CHAGLA to ACT AS CHIEF 
JUSTICE 

The Governor-General has appointed the 
Honourable Mr. Jastice Mahommedaii 
Currim Chagla, Judge of the Bombay High 
Court, to act as Chief Justice of that Court 
from August 15, 1947, in the place of 
the Honourable Sir Leonard Stone grantet) 
bivti uys a 





TAX ON “ LIFE COMPANIES 

Life assuradce companies now pay tax 
ein interest income less restricted expenses, 
dr the total surplus disclosed less 50 per 
cent, of the amounts distributed to policy- 
holders, whichever is greater. It is 
reqommended that the first method be 
permitted ‘to stand in view of the high 
(fxpenses of certain companies. As regards 
the secoild, the Government are urged to allow 
100 per cent, of the amount distributed to 
policyholders to be deducted from the 
surplus disclosed. 

Another recommendation is that the 
^'ceiling" rate of tax fixed for Life 
insurance companies should be lowered. 

Premia paid by an assessee in excess of 
Ri, 6,000 are disallowed for purposes of 
rebate of income-tax. In the changed ^ 
economic ^.onditions of the country, the 
Sub-Committee feels that this level should 
he raised to Rs. 10,000. 

General insurance companies are advised 
to build op a special reserve out of their 
underwriting profits, in addition to the 
customary 40 per cent, for unexpired risks. 
This special reserve should be free from 
tax» being regarded as an item of expendi- 
ture, until it reachtfs 100 per cent, of the 
annual premium income for Fire and 
Accident insurance and 150 per cent, for 
Marine insurance. 

NOVEL INSURANCE. 

Britain's most novel insurance policy 
has been taken out by Maureen Hurley, a 
twenty-two-year^old London actress, who 
hails from Sligo, Ireland. 

Maureen, who is a 5-ft. 2-in. sand- blonde, 
with kn attractive (ace, figure and fascina- 
tion, has ** oomph” or sex appeal. 

Determioed to make the theatre 
lier career, Maureen surprised insurance 
i^perts by asking them to guarantee her 
•ax appeal % ^ 

Theii w precedent (or such a 

Ihij atriid* 


INSURANCE INVESTMENTS 
AS TRUST MONIES 
Aa regards capital structure and voting 
rights, the Report of the luaurahoe 
Advisory Committee lays down that 
investment of Life insurance funds, which 
are virtually trust monies, must be made 
Solely in the interests of policyholders, 
and it should be ensured that the control 
of these huge funds does not pass mto 
the hands ot an)r one Individual or griotip 
of individuals who can manipulate the * 
funds to their own advantage.” It is, 
therefore, recommended that no shareholder 
of a Life insurance company should have 
more than ten votes irrespective of his 
holding, the face value of each share to 
be not more than Rs. 100. 

In order to avoid unnecessary inter- 
ference by a shareholder who is not really 
Interested in the Company, it is suggested 
that insurers must have the right to 
remove such a shareholder subject to 
certain necessary safeguards. 

RE-INSURENCE FACILITIES 
Since a large proportion of a Life 
insurance company’s funds beloftg to policy- 
holders, the Sub-Corn Oiittee recommends 
legislation which would make it impossible 
for any insurer to utilise more than 10 per 
cent, of the company’s surplus for the 
benefits of shareholders. '^This limit may 
be further reduced in cases where the 
surplus is ver^ Urge.” 

Some members, contending that 10 per 
cent, is too high, suggest that proffts pf • 
Life company should be shared between 
shareholders and policyholders in propor*^ 
tion to the foods contributed by tbenu 
Holding that the existing re-tnsurance 
for Indian companies are inadequate, the 
Report suggests the setting up of an 
Indian Re-insurance Corporatioo, either 
State controlled ot as a private eniciptlae 
actively anpported by Indian General 
insurance companies and fnlly suf^rted 
by the Goveiwflust. 
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INDaBRITISH STERLING AGREEMENT 

*'Tfae lado-British sterling trrsngement 
will remain una£fected by the tnnoance- 
meat of the Bntish Chancellor of the 
Exchequer suspending the convertibility of 
sterling to dollars and India will be an 
exception to the British policy," annonnced 
Mr. R. K* Shanmukham Chetti, first 
Finance Minister of the Dominion of India 
at the Press Conference at Delhi on 
Aagnst 22 Within a week of assuming 
his new office, the Finance Minister 
convened his first Press Conference to 
explain the implications of the lojdo- British 
agreement At the time the Pi ess Con- 
ference was aimounced, the Government 
of India was not aware of the British 
Government’s intention to suspend the 
convertibility of sterling to dollars. 

The Government of India got into 
touch with His Majesty's Government 
and received a definite assurance that 
the announcement would not apply to 
India and that the Indo-British sterling 
agreement twould be fully honoured. 

Narrating the genesis of the sterling 
balances and how they accrued, the 
Finance Minister *'categorically declared that 
these balances were the property of the 
Reserve Bank of India and any question 
of scaling down did not arise either on 
moral or technical grounds. It was a very 
carefully worded and impressive statement 
that the Finance Minister delivered 

The Finance Minister paid a well- 
deserved tribute to the menibers of the 
Indian delegation which concluded the 
agreement The delegation consisted of 
Mr. Narahari Rao, Finance Secretary, and 
Mr. B. C. Roy and was accompanied by 
Mr. Cayley of the Reserve Bank. 

Analysing the main features of the 
agreement, Mr. Shanmukham Chetti said 
that India would have roughly eighty 
million pouoi^ for her use in any currency 
for llie period ending December 31» 1^7. 
Tibe Floince Minister, however, hiatened 


to sound a note of warning tl^at it wap hi 
India's interest to ^strengthen sterling, snd 
India should, therefore, cooperate ,wtth 
Britain as beat as possible. The need for 
imposing on ourselves an austere economy 
was indeed very great, warned the Finance 
Minister. 

SHIPPING DELEGATION 

The Government sponsored Indian ship* 
ping Delegation is returning to India, 
following the failure of the Shipping 
Conference in London with British ship- 
owners and there is no prospect of a 
resumption of negotiations at this stage, 
It IS learnt. 

The Government of India have instructed 
their High Commissioner in London to 

advise the members of the Delegation that 
for the time being they do Wot feel that 
any useful purpose will be served by 

trying to re-open negotiations with British 
Ship-owners and that members of the 
Indian Delegation can now return. 

It will be recalled that earlier the 

Government of India had asked the 
delegation to await the conclusion of 
correspondence they were carrying Pu 
with H. M. G. 

While the possibility of future negotia- 
tions between India and British ship- 
owners IB not ruled out, it is believed 

that the Government of India will explore 
the possibility of obtaining help from 
countries other than the United Kingdom 
in developing India’s merchant marine and 
it is understood that the new Commerce 
Member Mr C H Bbabha has alrgg^y 
taken up the matter 

trade BETWEEN INDIA AND 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

The Czechoslovak Government Trade 
Commissioner, Vnsu, Bohding, 43, Mahatma 
Gandhi Road, Bombay I, will welcome 
enquiries from Indian firms interested in 
importing Czechoslovak articles to India 
and exporting Indian goods to Czecho<» 
slovskia. 
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iCONDITIONS OF WOMEN IN 
PROFESSIONS 

Th* Standing Committee of the All-India 
^ Women's Conference at its three-day session 
Jnhbnlpore anthonsed Mrs. Kapila 
iChandaw to investigate the working 
r conditions of women iq the Service and 
Other professions, and submit a report by 
November. 

Mrs. Kamatadevi exhorted the members 
to spread education among women, to try 
to become sel^-supporting, and to take a 
proper place in society on an equal basis, 
as backward women were a great liability 
to any nation. She urged the Government, 
and society, to improve the lot of women. 

Lady Rama Rau criticised men for 
keeping women under their slavery, and 
denying them freedom to enjoy an equal 
itatns in sogjety. She appealed to men to 
• help women, and give them liberty to earn 
"'"their bread honourably. She also urged 
women to assert their rights. 

WOMAN MEMBERS OF LABOUR PARTY 
EXECUTIVE 

A new name in the British Labour 
Party’s National Executive is Eirene Jones. 
She has been elected to the Party's National 
Executive in the place of Jennie Adamson 
who has retired after 20 years of service. 

Eirene Jones is a political journalist, 
the lobby correspondent in the House of 
Commons for the Manchester Evening News, 

Other womt^n members of the National 
Executive are: Dr. Edith Snmmerskill, M.P., 
Mrs. Barbara Ayrton Gould, M.P., Miss 
Alice Bacon, M.P, and Mrs. Elizabeth 
Braddock, M,Pi who filled the vacancy 
when Miss Ellen Wilkinson died. 

Mrs. AUNG SAN FOR B. C. A. 

Mrs. Aung San, wife of General U Aung 
Ean/ Pepoty Chajfman of the Burma 
Executive Council, who with six other 
wss issas^ated during a Cabinet 
fueeditg on July 19, has been returned 
to the Burmese Cuusdtueat 


drawback of COU.EGE CIRLS 

Addressing a conference on family 
problems at Cincinnati, Dr< PauUPoponoe, 
Director of the American Institute of Family 
Relations, said that 25 to 50 per cent, of 
women graduating from colleges were 
failing to marry and that the divorce rate 
among those who did marry was four times 
that of the male graduates. 

College students are up in arms 
protesting against the failure of the 
institutions to prepare them for the most 
important experiences of their lives,” he 
continued. 

Students, according to the doctor, want 
helpful instructions in CDurtsbip, choice of 
mate, harmony in marriage and child 
guidance. 

THE AVERAGE FRENCH WOMAN 

Investigation by a group of, French 
statisticians show that the average French 
woman marries at 22 and gets a divorce 
at 27, that she drinks more than a man 
and stays away from husband and church. 
An average French woman tries to divide 
herself into four — mother, housekeeper, 
intelligent and politically-minded conver* 
sationaliat and a pin-up girl. Also, 
instead of saying prayers, before going to 
bed, she goes through a series of beauty 
treatments. 

HIGHEST PAID WOMAN IN THE 
WORLD 

Miss Dorothy Shaver, President of tht 
Lord and Taylor depirtmebt 
the liighest paid woman in the UolM 
States in 1945. 

Miss Shaver received a yearly ' salaty of 
110,000 dollars (about Rs. 3,55,000). 

ALL-INDIA WOMEN'S CONFERENCE 

The All-India Women's Conference bas 
been granted a consultative ataW by tbe 
Economic and Social Coupdl along 
other ncm-Governmental agont^ 





CULTURAL EXCBLLSNCB OF SANSKRIT 
Tbe CRltaral excellence of Sanskrit 
literature was referred to by Mr. Jastice 
V. Gf^vindarajachari, inaOKUrating the Loyola 
College Sanskrit Association, Madras. The 
speaker interspersed bis address with 
copious quotations from Valmiki and 
Kalidasa to bring out the richness of 
ideas in their works. 

Mr Govindarajachari said that it was 
impossible to conceive of Indian cnlture 
without Sanskrit in the background. While 
not disparaging the importance of other 
languages in the country he believed that 
the connecting link anioog these languages 
Was Sanskrit. It was the most ancient. 
The Indian culture was one and the same. 
There was absolutely no difference in the 
ideas expressed through the medium of 
different languages. The speaker added 
that tbe difference, if there taas any, was« 
more imaginary than real. 

JOURNALISTS’ ROLE IN PUBLIC LIFE 
The formation of an All-India Council 
ot Journalists on the same line as the 
All4ndia Medical Council was suggested 
by Dr. fattabhi Sitaramayya, addressing 
Benares journalists. He said that such a 
council schould guard the morale of the 
profession on the lines of a code ef honour 
drawn up by the profession. 

Dr. Pattabhi said that a journalist should 
not be a careerist. A journalist was a 
public man, a builder of public life and 
therefore a responsible person He should 
not be a sensation-monger. 

CALCUTTA journalists’ RESOLVE 
Journalists of Calcutta, Hindus and 
Muslims, at a meeting on August 20 
pledged their wholehearted co-operation in 
making permanent the restoration of good- 
will between Hndus and Muslima in the 
city and decided not to write anything 
which might provoke communal feeling. 

Tbe meeting was held under tbe joint 
auspices of the Muslim Journalists of 
Cfelcutta and tbe Indian Journalists* 
Association^ Mr. Satyendranath Majnmdar, 
Membet of tba All-India Newspaper 
Editma’ Conference, presiding, 

6S 



NEW INftifN CABINET 


Tbe new Cabinet wbitb baa begun to' 
function from August IS, edbaists of tbs 
following : 

Mr. Jswaharlal Nebrn : Prime Minkter* 
External Affairs and CoflEUttonwealtb Kela*^ 
tions and Scientific Researcb, 

Sardar Vallabhai Patel; Home, Tulbrnui* 
tion and Broadcasting and Stages. 

Dr. Rajendra Prasad: F'ood and Agi)^ 
culture. 

Maulana Abut Kalam Asad: Education^ • 

Dr. John Matthai : Railway and Trantpert* 

Sardar Baldev Singh: Defence. 

Mr. Jagjivan Ram: Labour. 

Mr. C. H. Bhabha: Commerce. 

Mr. Rah Ahmed Ktdwai: Communice* 
tions 

Rajknman Amrit Kaur: HeaUh. 

Dr B. R. Ambedkar: Law. 

Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Cb^ti: Finance# 

Dr. Shyama Prasad Mookbfrjee: Indus- 
tries ind Supplies. 

Mr. N. V. Gadgil; Works, Mines end 
Pow^r. 

PAKISTAN CABINET 

The new Pakistan Dominion Central 
Ministry consists of six members beaded 
by Mr. Liaqat All Khan, Premier. 

The following are the persoipiitl of tbe 
Ministry along with their portfelioa. 

Mr. Liaqat Ah Khan— External Affairs 
and Defence. 

Mr. Ghulam Mohamed— Finance. 

Mr. Ghazanfar Ali Khan — Home, Food# 
Agricul^nre and Health. 

Sardar Abdur Rab Nishtar-- -Railway, 
Communications, Information and Broad- 
casting. 

Mr. 1. 1, Chnodrigar— Commerce, InduHlfT 
and Civil Snpplies. 

Mr. Jogeodra Nath Mandal— Law, Educa- 
tion, Works, Mines and Power. 

MR V. K KRISHNA MENON 

The Government have of India appointed 
Mr. V. K. Krishna Menon as the High 
Commissioner for Indis in the Unit^ 
Kingdom. Mr. Krishna Menon took charge 
of his new office on August IS, 1947. 
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WAimiNQ TO INDIAN MEDICAL STUDENTS 
- A wummg to Indian medical atadents 
irlia bontempflite visiting ^Britain for hospital 
reining was issned by Dr. R. U. 
1^gorani» well-known Harley Street eye 
specialist, who during many years' residence 
Ip England has had a long association 
with welfare work. 

He stated.: ''Many fndian medical men 
ane still coming to this country expecting 
to obtain admission to British hospitals. 
They waste months in fruitless applications. 
Then they are finally forced to read for 
their, examinations wherever they may 
have managed to secure board and lodging 
here. For their practical training, they 
have to take their chance to make 
periodical visits to hospitals under the most 
difhcnlt conditions. 

It is not realised in India that all the 
hospitals in ^reat Britain are overcrowded 
and are experiencing great difficulty in 
accommodating even their own old students 
returning from the services." 

1. M. S. MEN IN MADRAS 

The Govemnient of Madras have 
terminated the services of all I. M. S. men 
in the Province after August 15. The 
only exception are Majdr Reed, Personal 
Surgeon to His Excellency the Governor 
of Madras whose services are retained in 
that post so long as the present Governor 
continues to hold that office. 

This decision follows a recent inquiry 
from the Government of India as to 
whether the Provincial Government « wished 
to retain the aervlces of any of the I. M. S. 
men and if so how many of them. 
IKDIGBNOUS SYSTEMS ENQUIRY COMMITTEE 

The Committee on Indigenous Systems of 
Medicine appointed by the Government of 
India has decided to extend the date for 
receipt of replies to its questionnaires from 
July 15, 1947, to September 1. 

DR. JIVARAJ MEHTA 

Dr. JiYaraj Mehta has been appointed 
tBrnctor^General of Medical Services, 
Dominic of India. He asedmed charge 
on August I5« 
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DRUG THAT DESTROYS APPETITE 
The alcoholic may soon be able to curb , 
hit taste lor liquor by taking a capsule 
containiog a dr^ which will kill the 
appetite for alcohol, saya Dr. A. C. Ivy, 
vice-president in charge of the ' professional 
colleges of the University of Illinois. 

Dr. Ivy, in the course of a atatement to 
the Chicago Tribune tells of a number of 
experiments on dogs which revealed the 
ability of the drug benzedrine to destroy 
the appetite for food. "In the case of , 
one dog," he said, "the drug was injected 
for 28 days daring which the dog did not 
eat. The animal lost 25 per cent, of its 
body weight. It appeared the dog could 
have been starved to death, but at the 
end of 28 days the injections were stopped 
and the dog resumed eating." 

• Dr. Ivy said scientists have reason to 
believe that the desire for food or drink is 
formed in a specific part of the brain and 
that a drug may be developed that will 
control the appetite area for alcohol. 

MAN CAN LIVE 112 

A life of from 109 to 112 yenrs appears 
theoretically and potentially possible for 
human beings, according to Dr. V. 
Korenchevsky, Director of the Gerontologi- 
cal Research Unite at Oxiord. Writing 
in the British Medical Journal he says that 
helpless old people become a great burden 
on the younger working popnlation, but 
that position may not persist It is 
probable that medicine and science will 
not only add years of life to the sg^d but 
will simultaneously conserve physical and 
mental vigour for longer periods. 

INDIAN yogi's TRANCE PROTEST t 
On a New Delhi street, writes Nem 
week, policemen picked up the body 
of a scrawny Indian. ' They « carried ft 
to the station house. The doctors listened 
tbroogh ffiehr stethoscopes and prononnced 
the Indian dead. A few houra later Bis 
"corpse" walked out of the ststion. He 
mem « Hindu yogi who ba«l gone f 
trance,./ 



REPORT OF INTERIM OTTTL»‘M1»NT 

An interim eettlement regtrding India’s 
ttetling balances, has been reached in 
London, on the lines of the settlement of 
the Egyptian sterling balances. 

The agreement covers a period ol six 
months and will make available to the 
Dominions of India and Pakistan an 
amount of approximately £60 million 
multilaterally convertible. 

No settlement has yet been reached 
between the representatives of the two 
Dominions to be as this is part of the 
general question of the division of assets 
and liabilities which will come up before 
the Arbitration Tribunal immediately it 
comes into being. 

The long-term settlement of the sterling 
balances, it is expected, will be negotiated 
towards the end of October when a joinf 
Indo-Pakistan mission will go to London. 

RUPEE-LIRA PARITY 

• The official parity of the Italian Lira in 
terms of the Indian Rupee has been altered 
from 67 95 to 105 70 Lire, according to a 
contf^untqiie received by the Italian 
Government Trade Commissioner in India 
from the Italian Government. 

The communique says: '^The official 
parity of Italian lira-dollar has been altered 
to Lire 350 to one dollar from the 
previous one of 225 Lire, in force since 
January 4, 1946 

** Parities with other currencies change 
accordingly. For the Pound Sterling from 
907 31 to 1411 32 ; for the Indian Rupee 
from 67 95 to 105 70 lire. 

“ The aim of the present decision is to 
reduce the difference between the official 
and the *'ree" rate. 

** Currency Regulations in force in favour 
of foreign trade remain unchanged. 

"The exchange rate in force for Italian 
exports remains, therefore, the average rate 
between the new official and the "export" 
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TRANSFER OF RAILWAY PERSONNEL 

Twenty-five thousand noniMuslim /emp* 
lojraaa of the Nosffi-Westem Railway, who i 
form nearly two sevenths of the * totat ' 
strength of the personnel, have given thehf 
option for being transferred to the Bast 
Punjab Railway. Non-Muslim employee^ 
forming one per cent have elected to* stay 
at their posts in Pakistan. All Europpitt 
officers and subordinate employees have 
been retained in the North-Western 
Railway. 

To expedite and facilitate the transfer of 
personnel from the West to the East 
Punjab, the Railway Board has appointed 
the following two Transfer officers « . 

1. Khan Bahadur Mohammad Ibrahim ^ 
(Senior Assistant, Personnell) and 2. Ral 
Bahadur A. D. Dhall (Chief Engineer, 

N. W. R.). • 

The transfer of personnel is expected to 
be completed by the end of October next 

It is understood that 25,000 Muslim 
employees in other Indian Railways *have 
expressed the desire to the Railway Board 
to transfer their services to the Pakistan 
Railways, which include the N. W. R. and 
the East Bengal Railway. 

With the partition of the personnel and 
the assets of N.-W. Railway proceeding 
apace, it is learnt that the Experts 
Committees for the Railway engaged in the 
work have received orders from the 
Railway Board m Delhi to divide equally 
the office equipment between the West and 
the East Punjab, The office equiptnant 
include only typewriters, duplicating 
machines, barcro machines and drawing 
instructions. 

In view of the orders for a fifty-fifty 
division of the office equipment, a protest, 
it is understood, is being lodged with the 
Railway Board on the ground that while 
only two-seventba of the personnel have 
opted for the East Pnnjab Rsilwsy, they 
were not entitled to a share of aesiti 
higher thin their proportion. 
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OANDHIJI*S PORTRA^IT FOR INDIA’S 
. , PARLIAMENT 

A life-tize portrait of<Mabatma Gandhi, 
iMdnted aeventeen years ago by the famous 
Oswald Birloy during Mahatma Gandhi’s 
iMk to London to attend the Second Round 
Table Conference, was unveiled ceremonially 
ha the Constituent Assembly. 

Later, it is understood, the portrait will 
be transferred to the Lower House of Free 
^ia’s Parliament — probably the only 
portrait that will ever adorn its walls. 

The portrait had been bought by the 
late Sir Prabha Shankar Pattani and kept 
sealed in the family vault at Bhavnagar all 
these years. His son, Mr. A. P. Pattani, 
Dewan of Bhavanagar, who is a member 
pf the Constituent Assembly, has presented 
it^ |o the Assembly. 

$ir PrabhiP Shankar, who was a great 
admirei^ of Mahatma Gandhi, did not for 
a long time confide even to his family 
ttetSbera as to what he intended to do 
with the portrait. Before his death, he 
told his son that it was his intention to 
present it to the nation when it becomes 
free. 

According to Sir Prabha Shankar, ** it 
was the portrait of the saint who preached 
non-violence which is ultimately the only 
right way in human affairs.” 

Mr. A. P. Pattani presented the portrait 
to the Assembly and Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, 
Premier, and other leaders were present 
when the original seals were opened.' 

EXHIBITION OF INDIAN ART IN BRITAIN 

Arrangements for sending exhibits from 
hdia for the Royal Academy’s Exhibition 
of Indian Art to be held in London in 
the winter of 194748 are nearing comple- 
te, says a Press Note. 

The Chairman of the India Executive 
of the Royal Academy Exbibi* 
lion of Indian Art hat assured all collabo* 
Ihhwi that every care will be taken of tbe 
tonne mede to tbe Royal Aeademy and 
Ijlhd dief will be satatf letmoed. 


INDIAN TOUR OP AtTSTEAUA 

The Board of Control for Cricket in 
India met in New Delhi last month With 
Mr. A. S. De Mello, the President of tbe 
Board, in the chair. 

The Secretary of the Board, Mr. Pankaj 
Gupta, announced the details of the forth- 
coming tour to Australia. According to 
the schedule, the team will leave by the 

Orient” from Colombo on September 26, 
arriving at Freemantle on October 6. The 
first match will be played on October 17. 
The team will assemble at Madras on 
September 22 and will dy to * Colombo 
where a match will be played on Septem- 
ber 24, 25 and 26. 

Mr. De Mello, addressing the Committee, 
said : ** We are to-day an independent 

nation. Let us as a body of cricketers 
give our pledge of service and dedication 
to the nation and her people.” He added : 

India has a mission to perform — a mission 
of goodwill and peace and with a good 
heart, let us, as sportsmen, play our part 
in this mission to make > India an 
irresistible influence for tbe elimination of 
all violent conflicts in the future.” 

TELEVISION OF SPORT EVENTS 

Television programme of major %»orting 
events and other special features Will bo 
introduced this Autumn into six big 
cinemas in London’s West End, Mr. J. 
Arthur Rank, British film magnate, announ- 
ced on his return from the United States. 
A Television Research Station set up in 
tbe suburb of Sydenham will beam 
telvision direct to the Dominion Thoatro 
in London'a Tottenham Court Road. Thiti 
will be the key theatre from which 
programmes will be relayed to other West 
End Picture Houses. 

Ten-minute excerpts and outstanding 
events of general public interest— die last 
lap of the Derby or the Football Ctip 
Final— will be the firtt feaCorei of Ute 
Tekvlaioa premtitloii. 



APPLIED SCIENCE TO AID INDUSTRY 
All annouQcemeDt that Govarnment 
wsre conatitatiog a committee of acientista 
to atody provincial problems in applied 
science from the industrial and economic 
point of view, was made by Mr. Sampur- 
nanand, Minister of Finance and Edncation, 
United Provtncea, addreaaing the provincial 
Economic Advisory Board. 

Mr. Sampurnanand said that to start 
with a sum of Rs. 50,000 would be 
placed at the disposal of the committee 
which would have power to select any 
scientist and any science laboratory within 
the province to conduct its researches. 
The work of the committee would be 
public property and no private patents 
could be taken out on the results of the 
committee’s researches. 

scientists’ warning 
An emergency committee of atomic < 
energy scientists, Prof. Albert Einstein 
presiding, declared in a statement that the 
United Nations '^has failed utterly" to 
find a plan for atomic control 

The statement warned that a full-fledged 
atom-bomt^ war might break out within 
eight years. Russia would have the start 
of a bomb stock piles in 1955, adding . 
Once stock piles of atom-bombs have 
been accumulated by two national 
blocs of a divided world, it will no 
longer be possible to maintain peace *’ 

It said the United Nations had failed to 
had an effective safeguard, because each 
major nation jockeyed around in the 
negotations, trying to place itself in the 
"most advantageous position to win the 
next world war." 

Men of science, said the statement, felt 
that the only alternative to another war 
was the creation of a world Government 
with real power to enforce peace. 

TESTING LABORATORY FOR MADRAS 
The Government have under consideration 
a proposal to start a Chemical Testing and 
Analytical Laboratory in the Madras City, 
dbortiy. The Laboratory will be used for 
testing t$m materials and finding out their 
iiti% for indnttrial purposes. 
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DRINKING SCENES IN FILMS 
To remove confnsion as to^ what e^nsti^ 
totes a "chinking |eeos In filma" whidi h 
has banned, the Bombay Government hns 
issued a clarification. 

"If' the scenes are meant," it says, "to 
make fun of the idea of prohibition, 
to ridicule government which have deoided 
on prohibition, to induce peopld to become 
indifferent to such a programme or* to 
encourage them to break prohibition laws^ 
or to glorify drinking, to show it as e 
fashion or to describe it at a social Custom 
about which there is nothing wrong', to 
make it popular, to paint it as healthy, 
honourable or respectable, and to make it 
appear as religious, then such scenes ate 
objectionable and will be removed from 

the films In view of the sufficient 

notice to producers, the date from which 
such drinking scenes will b0 disallowed 
will be October 1, 1947." 

If on the other band, writes the A. B. 
Patrika, there are films avowedly meant to 
propagate the idea of abstinence, drinking 
scenes being meant to condemn drink will 
not be cut out, the note hastens to clarify. 

NEW STUDIO FOR MADRAS 
Chandra Art Studios is the IMest studio 
m Madras. Well-equipped with the latest 
appliances, the studio started functioning 
from last month and shooting of Bakta 
Chiralan, popularly known as Siruthondar 
in Telugu with a stellar cast including 
Risbyendramani, Gaggiab, Raja Rao, 
Sundaramma and others is progressing. 
Mr. G R. Rao, the managing director of 
the studio is directing the picture. 

ALLOTMENT OF RAW FILMS 
A deputation of the Indian Motion 
Pictures Producers' Association waited on 
the Commerce Member, Mr. C. H. Bbabfaa 
last month and pressed for an increased 
allotment of raw film for the indostry. It 
is understood the Commerce Member 
assured the depotationists that the question 
would be examined in November befalf 
dedding on a long*term aAangemenl, 
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MOTOR CARS G0% UNDERGROUND 1 

With the , ■nnouncemcnt of the Govcrn- 
nient of India's import, policy,^ new motor 
Cers'have all gone underground in Calcutta, 
says ^ Homa ' in Hindustan Standard. 

Of course, be says, they run above the 
ground. Only the transactions are done 
below the ground. The trade on cars is 
mhning very fast at top speed, honest 
dealers having sold the vehicles to honest 
purchasers who have suddenly discovered 
that they do not need an automobile and 
are therefore forced to sell on a minimum 
margin of profit from Rs. 5,000 to 10,000 
according to size. 

Chevrolet's new programme 

The Chevrolet motor division of General 
Motors Corporation has begun operations 
at a giant new assembly plant at Flint, 
Michigan, designed to produce 60 passenger 
care and 20 trucks per hour. When 
another new works of Chevrolet in the 

• State of California is ready for operation, 
Chevrolet will have a productive capacity 
of 9,000 vehicles each di^y. 

CAR MANUFACTURE IN JAPAN 

Japan will soon begin manufacture of 
•mall passenger automdbiles, but only 
300 will be produced each year. The 
automobiles will be sold only to Japanese 
doctors, police and Government agencies, 
and to business firms and taxicab companies 
for use on official business. 

1,000 AUTOMOBILES PER MONTH 

The Volkswagen (people's car) Factory 
In Brunswick is producing 1,000 automo* 
biles per month, British Militaiy Government 
reports. The Volkswagene are to be 
mied for Military Government needs, urgent 
civilian requtremenU, and to be told to 
Bdtoni and Americans for pounds sterling 
or lor dollars. The sales to Americans 
cud Britons wiU be considered eRporta* 
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DIVISION OF THE R.I.AF. 

India is to have eight and Pakistan two 
of the ten squadrons of the Royal Indian 
Air Force, it is reliably learnt This 
division is based on the ratio of Muslim 
and non>Muslim personnel of the Air 
Force. It is further learnt that a thinl 
squadron may be created for Pakistan out 
of spare machines at the disposal of the 
Government of India, though it is not 
certain whether Pakistan will immediately 
have the necessary personnel. This 
completes the division of all the three 
branches of the armed forces. 

CEYLON— MADRAS AIR SERVICE 

a 

A tentative agreement has been reached 
between the Ceylon Government and Air 
India Limited on most of technical points 
relating to operation by the Island's State* 
owned. Air Ceylon, of thrice a week 
two-way shuttle air service between Colombo 
and Madras. 

This is the result of discussions 
between the Director of Civi| Aviation, 
Mr. L. S. Perera and Acting General 
Manager, Air India, Squadron Leader 
K. J Bhore. 

The agreement is subject to ratification 
by Ceylon's Board of Ministers and Board 
of Directors, Air India. 

DACCA— KARACHI AIR SERVICE 

With the partition of the country all air 
contracts between the Government of India 
and the various air-service companies, |ire 
understood to have lapsed. It is gathered 
that all air-routes will be re-divided after 
sometime. 

It is understood that tiie Oriental Air 
Service of which Mr. Ispahaci is a partner, 
contemplates to run a daily non-stop air 
service between Dacca and Karachi in 
order to link the Capital of j^utorn Pakistin 
with the Capital of the Pakistan J)oiriricfi 
Government 
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EXPANSION OF SHIFPINQ 
Sri Rtghavan Pillai, Secretarp of the 
Commerce Department of the Government 
of India, arrived in London on August 6 
from Geneva where he led the 

Indian Delegation in the International 

Trade Conference. The purpose of his visit 
to London was to consult Mr. Walchand 
Hirachand and Mr. M. A. Master on the 
future of Indian shipping. 

The United Press of India has been 
informed that the India Government fully 
approved the statement issued by the 
Indian Delegation in reply to the British 
group and was prepared to proceed with 
its own shipping policy even with help 
from the British shipping interests, if 
necessary. 

In this connection, it is known that both 
India and Pakistan intend to pursue a joint 
policy. But in view of the world shipping • 
shortage and the advisability of maintaining 
good relations, with British concerns 
while carrying out its national policy, 
the India and Pakistan Governments 
thought it necessary that their 
policy and the policies of the Indian 
shipping lines most be integrated, dovetailed, 
and directed with singleness of purpose 
This appears to be the background of 
Sri Raghavan Pillai*s visit. 

STABILISATION OF SILK INDUSTRY 
A five-year programme of stabilization of 
the silk industry in India, preliminary to* a 
phase of expansion during the next two 
quinquennia* is recommended by the Silk 
Panel appointed by the Government of India 
"Consolidation rather than expansion is 
the immediate need of the silk industry in 
India/' the report says. 

Referring to the future of the industry, 
the report says : " If the industry is developed 
by ^te assistance as part of war efforts, 
it is now left unsupported, it may collapM 
and with it an important source of India's 
war strength.'* 

The Panel hss also recommended thst 
the lapsnese silk entering India by way of 
tepirationt ahould not be allowed to uikler- 
sell Indian sHk. 
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FOOD POSITION IN INDIA 

The agricultural outlook in^view of. the ^ 
continued absench pf rain in several parts 
of the country is considered extremely 
gloomy. There is definite sugfcsiioa irf 
famtnq in Kathiawar, parts of Rajaputana, 
places round , Delhi and east Punjab* 
Rainfall has been very irregular and 
adequate in parts of Bombay.' And the 
rich crop in Bengal (though far Idea 
important than aman which is Bengal's 
mam source of supply which is due to 
ripen in December) has been a great failure 
in the absence of rain, writes a Press 
Correspondent from Delhi. 

According to reports which have reached 
Delhi, sowings have been delayed in 
several parts of the country like Gwalior, 
Bhopal, Indore and Kashmir Bihar alto 
reports that the early maize cr^ hat been 
practically destroyed through drought* 
Many parts of the United Provinces* have 
been compelled to restrict sowings owing 
to late arrival of monsoon The precise 
magnitude of the deficit will not be known 
new. 

Apart from shortage of food stocks in 
the country to which, Dr Rajendra Prasad 
drew attention during his summer tour in 
South India, procurement this year has 
been unsatisfactory. Even in Madras where 
this year's rice crop was better than list 
year a by a million tons, the results of 
procurement have been disappointing* 
Daring ihe first half ol 1946 procurement 
produced 12‘26 lakh tons while this year 
it was little more than 11 lakh toas--*the 
drop being over a lakh of tons in spite of 
a much bigger rice crop. 

FREE GIFT OF LAND TO POLITICAL 
SUFFERERS 

The Government of Madras have decided 
to make free gifts of land for political 
sufferers at the rate of five acres each 
to mark the geoeral rejoicing on the 
Independence Day* Details are being 
worked ont. 
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GURANTEED ANNUAL WAGE 
Philip Murray, President of the 
Congress of' Industrial ^ organisations puts 
.case for a guaranteed annual wage 
for the American worker in language 
trhich can be adapted to the conditions 
6f Indian labour. Taking the case of the 
•tael Industries, he says that 

tba war •xperianco demonstrates that the guaran- 
teed wage is an essential ineeotive for the 
naaaagement of the steel companies to take the 
yams to plan production on a more regulated 
yearly basis. 

Another basic factor which makes the guaran- 
tesd annual wage essentially feasible is the 
ivfundable Federal taxes guaranteed to industry 
by the Revenue Act. Much of the wartime 
excess profits taxes paid by industry are refunda- 
ble. The steel industry for example, is guaranteed 
e refund of at least enough of its wartime taxes 
to assure at— for any two years — ^net profits as 
high, or higher, than it made in peacetime. 

All that the Union Is asking with its 
request for i^nnual guarantee is that the 
Steel Corporations which have their 
gaaraiitee should make a firm commit- 
ment to their employees. 

We do not think it fair or just that the 
protection for employees be left to the whim 
and fancy of the steel corporations If these 
Buarantesd post-war profits arc used to pay 
oividends while workers walk • the streets seeking 
jobs, they are not justified. If they are used to 
provide the guranteed annual wage to labor, 
then they will promote post-war jobs and 
prosperity. 

COMPULSORY PROJFIT SHARING 

The Yuvaraja of Pithapuram has sought 
the permission of the Congress Legislature 
Party to introduce in the Madras Legisla- 
tive Assembly, a Bill urging the Government 
to bring in legislation for compulsory profit- 
sharing between employees and employers, 
and another urging the Government to 
Institute statutory advisory committees, 
consisting of legislators and other experts, 
for each Government Department. 
tata*s profit-sharing bonus schemb 


It is learnt that the Tata Iron and 
Steel Co., will pay to each of its 



of the profit epmed by the cottpeny 
doring the year ending March 31 » 1947. 


GOVERNORS OF PROVINCBS 

The following Governors of Provinces 
which after August 15 form part of the 
Dominion of India have been invited and 
have agreed to continue to serve as 
Governors m the same Provinces: 

Lieutenant General Sir Archibald Edward 
Nye, Governor of Madras ; Col. Sir David 
John Colville, Governor of Bombay, and 
Sir Mohammed Saleh Akbar Hydari, Assam. 

The King has approved the appointments 
of the following as Governors of other 
provinces with effect from August 15. 

DounnoK OT zstdia 

West Bengal, Mr. Chakravarti Raji- 
gopalachari ; ^ 

East Punjab, Sri Chandulal Madhavlal 
Trivedi ; 

Central Provinces and Berar, Mr. Mangaldas 
Pakwasa , 

Bihar, Mr Jairamdas Daulatram. 

Orissa, Mr. Kailasnath Katju. 

Mrs. Sarojtni Naidu has agreed to serve 
as Governor of the United Provinces 
pending the arrival of Dr. B. C. Roy 
who is now in the United States. 

GANDHIJI INVITED TO AHMEOABAD 

A request to Mahatma Gandhi to return 
to Ahmedabad, now that his vow of 
winning Swaraj for the country has been 
fulfilled, is made by Dr. Hari Prasad 
Desai, an old associate oi Gandhiji. 

Dr. Hari Prasad says: "Yon bad 
promised to return to Satyagrah Ashram 
after winning Swaraj. Noakhali, Bihar, 
Delhi and Kashmir might be calling you. 
But we, the people of Ahmedabad, are 
also calling you- Even the women of 
Gujerat are calling you in their songe to 
return soon after winning Swaraj.** 

PANDIT SHUKLA 

A purse of Rs. 1,61,500 was presented 
to Pt. Ravi Shankar Shukla, Pii«n«. Minister 
of the Central Provinceii on the occaiion 
of his 71st Birthday celebretion. 

Pt. Shukli announced that he had 
eannarked Rs. 50,000 for the "Memorial 
to Martyrs’* which was being erected ikt 
Jubbulpore at Raipur's contribotiwA* 
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I T has been accepted by all scholars 
that India is one of the earliest 
civilised countries in the world. That 
India was such is known from the study 
of a number of evidences which we have 
20 t of the contepaporary civilised world. 

India came into close contact with the 
British from the eighteenth century. From 
that time there is the beginning of an 
enquiry into the history of India by a 
number of well-known British historians 
and archaeologists. The methods which 
w^re then applied for the knowledge of 
the history of our country were rather 
quite new even in Burope. Though the 
Britishers •became interested in Indian 
history and culturp, still for want of a 
proper respect for India because she was 
conquered, all their studies in this line 
became vitiated. 

Nothing has been uptil now done for 
the discovery, preservation and study of 
Mian historical documents in a truly 
naBonal scale. The result ^ of this is the 
common saying that India does not possess 
much historical material for the reconstruc- 
tion of her history. There cannot be any 
statement farther from troth than this. India 
does not lack historical materials ; but what 
kBe lades is the suitable arrangement for 
tfcMr discovery, preservation and study of 
Indian historical documents. 

In the 19tfa century the Indian Archaeo- 
to0eal depertamot was founded and the 
imk done hf this depart<Ment, so far as 
H toes* Is ^uito laOdeble; but it is 
that it does not go vOry far. 
^ IsKM tiOrd Cutnon ji^assed the Ancient 

etPebmllled to tSandd who has taken 

lsi|MpnNlO Ip ^ ^ 
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Monuments Preservation Act for d|e 
protection of monuments in British hnUlk 
This Act is quite praiseworthy but at * 
work has been practically done to senm 
the inner meaning of this Xet^ the very 
purpose for which this Act was passed It 
not e^all fulfilled. It must be accepted 
that any historical document, however smaB 
and insignificant it might appear to the 
ordinary eye, is to be very carefully 
protected. If we accept this view, then 
we must be awestruck by the appsUhif 
neglect of historical documents in India, 
There are thousands of priceless gems el 
historical documents which are being so 
much neglected that we must be ashamed 
of what we are doing in this sphere, 

The following are the suggestions which 
I should like to offer in this connection:*-* 

(1) The proclamation that all historical 
monuments, whether small or big, are of 
utmost national importance. 

(2) The proclamation that all mantUh 
cripts, big or small, are of utmost national 
importanee. 

(3) Endeavour must be made to keep 
all historical documents in tact. Iv«ls a 
shameless thing that throughout the length 
and breadth of India we find uHpt 
neglect of the priceless gems of Indian 
monuments and manuscripts. 

We should now point out the measures 
by which this can be done. It is not possible 
for any national government, howevpr 
sympathetic it might be, to arrange for 
the discovery, preservation and sMy of 
all As historical dooiMefSfs because e| 
the vestnees of the jpMPem, Whif m 
sissstlslly leqniM hijM die pesptt^gf 

^ le* .. intj . 
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country should themselves understand 
the 'imporUhce of these things. If the 
general people can understand the value 
of t^se things, then they will voluntarily 
come forward to shoulder their responsi- 
bility; but the vast illiteracy of India is 
etanding in the way of this understanding. 
The literacy of India* does not go much 
beyond 12 per cent of total population 
and we must be ashamed of this appalling 
state of education in India. Uptil now 
there is no general spread of education 
among the Indian people. On account of 
the policy of repression followed by the 
Nritish for a firetty long time education in 
India could not make much headway. 
Moreover education which had been 
imparted to India as yet is not only foreign 
but also anti-national. Time has certainly 
come wh^ education should be made 
indigenous and national. It is absolutely 
necessary to impart education through the 
medium of the mother tongue from the lowest 
to the highest stages, to make one Indian 
language a compulsory language for study 
by all and to keep one international 
language, possibly Engli^, a language for 
Study by only the advanced students and 
those who will be required to go out of 
India. With the spread of education every 
one will gradually realise that it is essential 
for him to help in the keeping of the 
tilstorical documents in tact 

The following are the suggestions 
which I like to throw for the discovery, 
preservation and study of Indian historical 
Siontiments;— 

(1) The expansion of the Indian 
Archaeological department on a truly 
Astkinil basis. 

(2) The creation of the Historical and 
Archaeological societies in each district of 
India by the national government for the 
^covery, upkeep and study of Indian 
historical materials. This is the most 
Important step which the national govern- 
ment should tike. 

(3) The dose co<^operation between 

Indian univeriities and the Indian 

AlchneoIoilea) department Uptil now 
Imm h abiminielir « lack of lUn important 

\\ 


outlook with the result that the Indlao 
universities have practically no material to 
work upon while in the Indian Archaeo- 
logical department there are heaps of material 
remaining unattended for want of suffident 
number of suitable men in the department 

(4) The closer co-operation between 
the Indian Archaeological department and 
big colleges in some cultural zones of 
India where there are no universities. In 
India there are a very few universities and 
it IS for this reason that tome Colleges 
should be treated as universities for 
this purpose because the few existing 
universities of India cannot possibly give 
an idea of the historical materials which 
are in each district of Indili. 

(5) The establishment of a large 
number of research institutes to study these 

• historical materials. India is sadly in want 
of them and unless these are founded, 
there is no chance of the proper study of 
the historical materials of India. 

It is well known that from time immemo- 
rial India was known to the outside 
civilised contries, but nothing has as yet 
been done to study this phenomenon in 
all details. Uptil now in India the history of 
other countries has been studied in the 
most abnormal manner History of other 
countries has been studied with the help of 
only secondary text-books and no attempt 
has been made to study the history of 
other countries with the help of original 
sources. So the study of the history of other 
countries in India hat been uninteresting 
and unproductive. It ia, thezefore, neceeaaty 
to make a thorough revision of the whole 
syllabus of history as prescribed for study 
in Indian univeraitiea. Secondly, suhabla 
and proper arrangement ahould be made 
for the study of the history of other countries 
in the proper manner with the help of original 
sources. Thirdly, it is necessary to 
eatablish a number of museums of forelga 
antiquities in India, This can easily be 
done by purchase as weD as by exchai^ 
of antiquities which are duplicates. Last^, 
It Is necessary to send a n"mber of 
suilahls oai^idatis abroad for 4m proper 
In lbs Nat, 



A NEW DEFEN C^’^POLlCW 


By Mr. 

F or the last two ceotories, India has 
been depending upon Britain for her 
defence, althongh her Military expenditure 
Was exorbitantly high. Her Army was 
only a part of the British Army of 
occupation, her Navy and Air Force were 
negligently small. The people were so 
much emasculated by the policy of 
disarmament and systematic suppression of 
all sorts of resistance that she had nothing 
to show by way of armament independent 
of the British Indian soldiers had won 
renown in the great wars, but the 

Nationalists dubbed them as mercenaries 
British policy donsidered India only a Unit 
in the Imperial defence and the Army was 
used for the purpose of quelling internal 
disorders and utilising it in furtherance oC 
her Imperial designs. 

Now that Britain has quit India due to 
compulsion of circumstances, it is high 
time for the leaders of India to bury deep 
some of their old ideas of defence and to 
shape a new policy in consonance with the 
world situation India is already divided, 
so also the armed forces between Pakistan 
and Indian Unidn The separation of 
Burma did not make any fundamental 
change in India's defence policy. Similarly 
even if a portion of India, North and East, 
secede from the Union, her defence will 
be exclusively her own concern and it is 
imperative for her to be prepared before it 
is too late. Whether the Indian Union remains 
in the Commonwealth or not, any help 
from Britain in respect of India's defence 
or protection is unthinkable. Britain has 
become sp weak economically and militarily 
that now she neither rules the waves nor 
her legions control l|5th of the globe. 
Her withdrawal from India is more a 
helpless withdrawal like the withdrawal of 
the ancient Romans from Britain than a 
stralegic withdrawal in which she has been 
■a expert 

Uptp this time, we were constantly 
bwiBt of the aty of rofrenchmem in 
miHiiy fxpPiidMiiie at oao of Urn plaos in 


S. NAIR 

Nationalist opposition to Rritil^ Impe^Usim. 
Now that the oppositionists ere going 
become the Government* the old cry rnnat 
be replaced by one of expansion of thi 
Army, Navy and Air Force. India wan 
considered to be so impregnablo by the old 
standard of strategy .that one Writer called 
this Sub-Continent A Gftat Fortrns. fettl 
aeroplanes and atom bombs have revohif 
lionised warfare and no place, however 
gifted by natural defence, can be considered 
invulnerable. If Japan could ravage t^ 
borders of India after conquering 2000 miles 
of U. S A , British, Dutch and French 
Territories and oceans, is it impossible In 
the next war for Russia or any other 
nation to bring the horrors of war into 
the heart of India after crossing and 
conquering a few miles Opf Afghan 
Territory ? The Pakistan scheme will only 
complicate the situation. The Pathans and 
Punjabis may prove to be good fighters In 
infantry, but the financial and economic 
resources of Pakistan will be so weak that 
a division of Russian soldiers will be able 
to conquer it within a few days. Pakistan^ 
I fear, may prove to be the ^Belgium of 
the Middle East The future wars will be 
more of an industrial and [economic natute 
than even of purely Military. In the pash 
button wars we can visualise, more will 
depend upon success on industrial and 
economic mobilisation than on personal 
gallantry or heroism. 

The greatest tragic feature of the Dramt 
of Partition of India is the division of the 
Army. This is a calamity too dee|^ lor 
tears. I doubt whether there is a parallel 
to this event in World-history. The Army 
which helped Britain to win the fairest 
jewel in the British Crown, -^-the fighting 
machine which was best in Asia with the 
possible exception of Japan and helped 
Brititin to win the World War8,^this wee 
wantonly divided and disintegrated^while 
Country looked on helplessly. Although 
the division of the Army weakened bm 
Pekietan and the Indian Union resultinf In 
the liemedieit defentive position still men 
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dtng«roa«i the Indian tlnion epparentlf gets 
2|3r4 of the •Army in all its branches, 
ilthoiigh she is eligible ^or three-fourths of 
dm whole in view of her size and propor- 
ttofk of her population. This has been 
•ncrihced on the altar of making Pakistan 
« workable proposition^ but I cannot 
understand on what justihcation the Indian 
Union is asked to sacrifice her due 

share for the execution of a policy which 
she does not approve. This is nothing 
but paying a premium on the anti-national 
policy of the League which is not a good 
•Ugtiry for the future The Congress 

should take a firmer and stronger stand 
in the matter of division assets. Those 
who do not want to be in India can go, 
but they should not get more than what is 
their due. Any way this weakening 
should be made up by an increased 

sttention oncour defences by reserving a 
pah of our Sterling balances to make up 
the deficiency. India has definitely entered 
the arena of power politics and there is 
no use ignoring the realities facing us 
The possibility of Pakistan allying with 
the Arab League for defence cannot be 
ruled out In fact that will be the logical 
outcome of the two Nations theory of 
Mr. Jinnah. Mr Jmnah’s refusal to have 
one Governor-General confirms this sus- 
picion. How the advanced states of 

Punjab, Sind and North Western Frontier 
cau ally with the backward countries in 
the Middle East simply because they are 
Muslims and to feel at home will have to 
be seen. If this happens the Middle East 
countries will turn into a replica of Sooth 
American States with the controlling influence 
ol Eussia in the place of U. S. S. Anyhow, 
the future of Pakistan does not teem to be 
•• rosy at its protagonists dream« if they 
liairt no idea of swallowing the whole of 
tidii through intrigue. The leaders of 
India should be csreful that they are not 
osni^t napping. The Muslim National 
Qttim li becoming stronger and stronger day 
day and this menace cannot be ignored. 

^ Ai^w, India wilt km to maintain n 
Ifni of liilltsfy lortiAmfion from lUidli in 


the Himalayas and the strength of this Army 
will have to be greater due to the ioss 
of India's Scientiflc Frontier and control of 
the Kbyber. Similarly in the Eastern Frootim, 
we will have to maintain a Military 
alliance with Burma and the other countries 
of the Far East by passing, if necessary, 
the Eastern Pakistan. 

India's oceanic defence will loom large 
in the future as it was through the ocean that 
her recent conquerors reached the country. 
The hopeless and helpless condition of 
India’s Navy calls for urgent attention. If 
the invaders get a foothold on Indian soli 
without opposition, no Army, however 
strong it may be, will be able to drive 
them away easily. The Europeans were 
able to conquer India easily because they 
succeeded in getting foot-holds in India as 
dtrading stations before embarking opon 
their career of expansion. 

If Britain with her insular position wa* 
practically bombed to partial destructioi^ 
through sheer strength of air power, what 
would be India's fate in the further wars 
beggars description. Neither the Himalayas 
nor the Seas will be a barrier to this moat 
destructive of weapons. Hence the 
immediate problem of India to be 
tackled on the dawn oi independance is 
the expansion of her fighting arms. Have 
the iekders of India thought over it? 
Have they arrived at any conclusion ? The 
public should be taken into confidence 
regarding this matter of life and death. 
The principle of non-violence on which our 
struggle for freedom was based has no 
application so far as our defence policy is 
concerned. A State ii based on Force 
and once it is withdrawn the State will 
disintegrate due to internal disorder or 
externu pressure. No State can exist 
without police or Mflitsiy Forces and 
India Is no egcoeption, but India will not 
and shall not have any desigo against her 
neighbouie. India’s great Imdete like Sri 
Ramachandra, Chandrigupta Vikramadl^ 
AmAa, Krishna Devarifai Akbar and 
Sbheji vmged wars oidjr for brlMifoi 
hdii *' Under im md m 
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^dierli^ my dei^ agaiiiit die freedom of 
Ibe aelibboi^^^ kdia's paet bed been a 
sMkbig exiuRiple of honest intentions 
meeting with nnderserving treatment. 
Nobody wants that India’s past should be 
lorgotteOf bnt no nadoo can live under 
ideals of spiritnality alone* Even 
sphit cannot thrive in slavery. Therefore 
no idea of non-violence should stand in 
the way of India preserving herself with 
sufficient Military strength against invaders 

* either from the North or from the Ocean. 
The recent spectacle of a part of India 
separated and the country mutilated at the 
sight of three hundred Millions show how 
helpless we are in spite of our numerical 
majority in the * face of a strong and 
organised physical strength. The success 
of Pakistan movement should open the 
eyes of all Indians to perceive the glaring 
fact that high ideals will not have much 
•value without material strength to back them 
up. That Sardar Baldev Singh, our 
Defence Member, had advocated in a recent 
stalement a programme of Military training 
for the youths of the country to counteract 
the inferiority complex is encouraging and 

* augurs well for our National existence. A 
neW| vigorous, youthful spirit should be 


inouloaied in the Nation wiffiout which no 
nation can survive the straggle for mdih 
tence. If our ybndis cannot withstand ^ 
hooligans and Goondas as revealed in the 
recent riots, how can they fight their 
tongbet enemies ? A sturdy taee can baSd 
up only with a little of that Spartan dkci* 
pline and organisation. A prqgramme of 
mass physical education and Milltaty 
training can bring about this desired tWlt 
in our National character. The work of. 
Babu Purushotham Das Tandun in North 
India and Sri Prakasam in Madras, 
deserve active encouragement and at^port 
in the public. Congressmen in particular 
would do well to concentrate on this 
question instead of wasting (heir 
energy in pelting stones at each other in 
the rivalry of Ministry making and factioil 
warfare. 

When moulding a new delfnce polity 
the necessity of a strong Central Govern- 
ment capable of mobilising onr resources 
in cases of emergency cannot be over 
emphasised. Mir Jaffars and Jayachakds 
will not be found wanting in the future 
India as they were plenty in the past. 
We should be on guard sgainsi such 
fifth columnists. 
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SOVEREIGNTY 

By RUSSI LALA 


Blilish Foreign Secretary, Mr. Ernest 
t « Bevio, in his recent address to the 
Transport and General Workers Union 
said that the world needed to learn the 
desirability of surrendering sovereignty in 
favour of a great sovereignty." Mr. Bevin 
went on to recall that the Transport and 
General Workers’ Union was formed through 
the merger of many smaller Unions. He 
added : " They surrendered their sovereignty 

for a greater sovereignty That is the 
lesson that needs learning in the world 
of today." 

Mr. Bevin, after two years as Foreign 
Secretary has come to realise that what really 
hinders the march to peace is not a single 
nation like Russia, but an outdated idea — 
the idea o^ absolute national sovereignty. 

This idea of sovereignty is a medieval 
concept first expressed by the French 
writer Bodin in the seventeenth century. 
Europe, disorganised after the feudal ages, 
needed law and order. A strong Central 
power was alone capable^ of cieating order 
out of chaos. The * power of the 
government passed through different stages 
of despotism, enlightened despotism, Napo- 
leonic despotism, and alter that, colonial 
despotism Today we live in the midst of 
National despotism. 

Each nation believes that whatever suits 
Its narrow Interests should suit the interests 
of every otlier nation. If it does not 
that nation is its enemy. This leads 
to wars. 

The only modern contribution of 
sovereignty is that it inspired subject 
nations to assert their independence. To- 
day, independence has been recognised as a 
human right. The best proof of this 
recognition is the Indian Independence Act 
Hdw, the mission of the sovereign nation 
elate is over. If it persists in our midst 
any bmger* tfie results may be very 
dhsastrons* For at presenti in a amall 
erodd* there are about eeventy aepatate 


sources of law — seventy separate and 

often conflicting sovereignties. 

The more powerful the nation, the more 
will it adhere to its sovereignty. Bat 
even these powerful states are unable to 
prevent the outbreak of a world war. In 
spite of holding to their sovereignty, they 
have to pay with the lives of their citizens 
and large public debts A sovereign 
USA could not prevent a sovereign 
Japan from attacking, but is just a shuttle- 
cock in the hands of an international 
law-breaker Politically therefore, national 
sovereignty is an illusion. 

In all ages, whether among tribes or 
cities or religions or nations or ‘blocs', 
war has been the result of contact between 
non-mtegrated sovereign units. Whenever 
a part of their sovereignty was transferred 
to a higher power, like the Crown in the 
case of Indian states, these wars ceased. 
No treaties have ever prevented wars. 
More often they have been made an excuse 
for it But, whenever law has been 
introduced, wars cease. The problem of 
peace is the problem of sovereignty. 
Historically therefore, national sovereignty is 
the cause of all wars. 

In spite of the outdated idea of national 
sovereignty, every political manifestation of 
the Second World War like the Atlantic 
Charter and the San Francisco Charter 
applauded the idea of national sovereignty. 
The reason is that President Roosevelt was 
aware that the U $. Senate would not 
ratify any transfer « of American sovereignty 
to a world organisation. Hence, the 
constant introduction of the clause of 
national sovereignty. The young and 
powerful Soviet Union eagerly grasped 
this clause. At their insistence was 
introduced the. Veto. The United Nations 
Charter declares in Article Two; The 
organisation Is bated on the principle of 
savifiign equality of all its members. / 

* In the last couple of yetrs, a resction 
has set in ef;^ eovereigi^y, 
reeotiun wee fcet yfeeettted In wiftini by 
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Bmery Reevps in his epoch-makitifl: book 
*' Tli« Anatomy of Peace/* Alter a 
▼iforous attack on the sovereign nation 
statOi the author calls for a World Govern* 
ixtent as the first step to peace. 

Amongst the foremost statesmen of the 
world to scent the danger of unlimited 
sovereignty was Mr. Antony Eden, the 
former British Foreign Secretary. In the 
Foreign affairs debate of the House of 
» Commons in November 1945, he warned 
have been unable to see any solution 
which will make the world safe from atomic 
power save that we all adate our present 
ideas of sovereignty 

Within two years of this warning, the 
Emergency Committee of Atomic Energy 
Scientists under the chairmanship of 
Dr. Einstein declared the failure of the* 
United Nations to plan for atomic control 
The statement said: ''Once stock piles of 
atom bombs have been accumulated by 
two national blocs of a divided world, 
it will be no longer possible to maintain 
peace.” •Like Mr. Reeves the scientists 
felt that the only alternative to another 
war is the creation of the World Govern- 
ment to enforce peace 

Among the other statesmen may be 
included Mr. Mackenzie King who, speaking 
in December 1945, urged every country to 
recognise that ** above all nations is 
humanity/* He called for an effective 
world i&vereignty. Mr. Bevin has expressed 
his opinion that a World Assembly be 
created, elected directly from the people of 
the world and to whom the United Nations 
Governments will be responsible. Mr. 
Resvps suggests s universal legislature, a 
ni^ersal executive and a universal judiciary 
along wiffi our present national legislature, 
executive and judiciary. 

In ^dice however, the transfer of 
sovereign^ will mainly concern the Big 
Fhm . Britain has been more than agree- 
able to Ibis ides. Chins through its 
•poheseaan Mr. T« V. Seeng has mnni to 
iMdLtf neeessiiy, a part of imr •overehunty 
to iim IMiid Natiriis, the Interem 


of collective Security.” France may folio# 
the line taken by Britain and ♦China. *Tht 
strongest opposition to the transfer of 
sovereignty will come from the two most 
powerful nations, the U, S. A. and U. S & R^ 
These two have reached the pinnS^ 
of their r*ower and their politicians belltue 
that any transfer of* sovereignty will mean 
an end of their present leading role* in 
world affairs. 

The U. S A. and the U. S. S. R. may 
well cherish their national soverignty in 
this world of power politics, but when 
total war is the price of total sovereignty^ 
the price is too high 

If these two mighty nations willingly 
yield a part of their sovereignty to a 
higher organisation like the United Nations, 
the United Nations can be g|jpatly streng- 
thened. Moreover, the world will be 
saved from the crushing burden of 
armaments and all the people of the world 
can live without fear of an impending war. 


REMEMBRANCE 

By Mr V DHUItANDHAR 


McMm’nes like hazy waking dream 
Float in the miaty horizon 
Of my heart. Light and shadows team 
In fleeting order, while the one 
Beloved form sways midst the stream 
of Remembrance like S forlorn, sweet 
A ppantion With tearful gleam, 

Those weary wistful eyes replete 
With anguish of unrealised Hope, 

Qaze the Ocean of Life between 
Ue from another more where grope 
The Peed inUuMl ofXova, unseen. 



WHITHER TEXTILE PRODUCTION? 

By Mr. RAMCHANDRA SH ARMA, M4. 


W ITH Jhe end of ^ar the cooaumers 
expected a rise in textile production 
for their consumption, but their hopes have 
been belied in the absence of any set 
^ost-war plans. Not to speak of an 

Increase in the cloth quota, the fear of a 
reduction in the existing quota has but 
proved a blatant reality. 

. On the eve of World War II, almost 
the entire demand (4,500 millions yards) of 
the home market was being met by the 
Indian textile Industry. Daring the war, 
due to non-availability of adequate amount 
of cloth for civil consumption, the 
consumers were put to considerable 
privations and hardships. Even in the 

Post-war period textile, production continues 
to decline. From 4,688 million yards in 
1945, our textile production declined to 
4, 082. million yards in 1946— a fall of 
13 per cent. — thereby reducing the per 
capita quota to 9 yards only. The decline 
in handloom cloth output, too, has been 
estimated at 350 million yards. Import of 
foreign cloth is also negligible at present, 
while the near future does not encourage 
optimism. For 1947, it is estimated that 
about 15 million yards of English cloth 
wilt be imported, whereas the pre-war 
import was in the vicinity of 750 million 
yards. Besides, in order to save the 
teeming mtlllons irom starvation and death, 
India has been and will be exporting cloth 
to foreigners specially Argentine, Burma, 
Ceylon, Java, Australia, and South-East 
Asiatic countries. In 1946, the dbtress 
, doth thus imported came to 400 million 
yards. Thus, Indians textile production 
Ime fallen, her dotli exports have increased, 
while her importa have bein almost 

factofi have contributed to the 
fidi In botne prbdudion of doth. Firatly« 
In die postwar yaara, labonr unrest baa 
bean^^ in geomatrlcal p^ogreaalon ; 

ntdtai nad hartak Imve been the sootirge 
of ibi day. Thk 

vliidtiiWId wigm have uo| n mnansendl 


pace with the coat of HvSnyf whkii 
continues to swell unabated, thus denyhlf 
even the pre-war standard of livinf to 
the labourers, and partly because the tthm 
of administration being taken up by 
popular ministries whose sympathies are 
pronouncedly pro-labour ; partly because ql 
the employers' tendency to rednctfon In 
labour-force and their wages, and paitibr 
because of the pro-labour Bow of j^bhc 
opinion. 

Production has also suffered on aceol|bt 
of an increased frequency of communal 
riots which seem to have received a further 
stimulus since the Partition ^f the coun^. 

Besides, labour absenteeism is aliO on 
the increase in all industries. In textile 
•industry, absenteeism has gone up from 
10 5 per cent, in 1939 to 17’5S per cent 
in 1946 in Bombay ; from 33 per cent 
to 8 06 per cent, in Ahmedabad ; from 
10 77 per cent, to 23‘51 per cent in 
Sholapnr; and from 4'33 per cent (1943) 
to 716 per cent in Cawnpore. Higher 
absenteeism means more work "'for super* 
visors, more damage to product and 
machine, more wastage of raw materials, 
more accidents, more work in .the time* 
keeping and wage payment departments, 
and more alterationa in factory records, 
discontentment ampog conscientious and 
regular workers", and a consequent fall 
in industrial production. The ' f luatt^ 
factor at the root of labour ah^nieekii 
was the bad effect of war on indnstiU 
health-^^idmess born out of malnntritioiii 
neglect of welfare activities, longer Imiiti 
of work, overtime engagement, hotikh^ 
congestion and inaanitaiy ccmditiQim OAer 
lactoii responsibfe for it wetu ^ 
psychology of the new eukeut# wlm weru 
nnaccustomed to industrial work, and tile 
ailgriiipry character of Indian kbcknr^ 

. Fuitfaer, the introduction irf a 48 hours 
Mtic im^na of 54 hoars week alniBi 
1st Atiguiti lOfMK, has aggmvited tim 
mdiMfy. ft is estimated to have M to a 
pte cant, laO te dotii |UUdwiklett» 
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tt |M»«ifid l^iwipe 

TImi »ni 9 e*liv|t 1m bMii 
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and ooii«Of}ii«ot tMitOfr profits. 

• oototo irt|f iooioiao or « rcdaood 
ol worklof lioorf« uoaocompafitod 
^liitroaoid prodiK^vHf meraty serves to 
m }o iiiiotlopi indeed to sceentuste, the 
tiiesottl# fiffiiliar inlUtioasiy spiral 
The deitton of noD-co^operatioii is still 
another atambliog hlo<^ to textile 
prodttctlon* The Trade Unions and 
labonrerf have not been whole-heartedly 
cn^operatinsr with the producers In order 
to continue the three-shift system in textile 
mtlls. The employers themselves seem 
to be unwillinif* to encourage three shifts, 
perhaps^ due to scarcity of skilled labour 
and abMce of huge profits incentive. 

Coal shortage rendera the matter worse* 
confounded. Many mills had to be 
temporarily closed down due to coal 
shortage while others did not work to the 
fullest capacity. India's industrial require- 
ments come to about 35 million tons of 
coal wbil^ the preaent output Is oply 29 
mdiioB tons. In July and August, 1946, 
there was a 12*5 per cent, fall in the 
ilFfdrage despatch of coal per mensem at 
oowpsred with 1945. 

Ajgsie, there hss been an abnormal wear 
Slid tear sUd deprediUon of machinery 
and plants due to war over-work diereby 
mskhig teptscenent an immediate necessity. 
But d^ to tton-availebSHy of mschinery 
end foteigftt eimbange, it Is not so etiy 

^ 

ss preseni, 

^odoclion has fallen on account 
of e Jmkif profit margin. There hea 
been e eendnnoue rise in the wa|e4evel 
«n4 Ae lew materials Index number, 
ndme die number of working hours has 
bmmsmMl ndd*oei psralld fine in 

Alt iUs has M to cost 
m jpfopwnnNi# wuepeas# fyuM fmnmoemttons 
t W l l M*, IWW, ^OtjjKlijhd 

Sf ns mnsnoneo 
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9Vtf tow dkbs iMK)A*ii| H)* 
tMiQB WQtWag bdb«l ilM« aOwi#' 

hm MtntUf iSS-; 

pfiQdodng eouM yarli ctoA 

■affirtd B»on OB 1M «IU|!»»U.I, 

Tlu» distribodoa tM<iUiMl» tUM 
wonemd the clodt eitaeMt* S 
that the hiitoty oi dloth lie MM rl 

one of iacreaeiog feilare to 4mNM 
goods except to the hIack.netMt M iW i Mr 1 
godown. There hte heed «o ii| 

dence between s personV moske sml 
habit of consumption sod file ^ R 
cloth allotted to him. Thus, on fim mtio)|gf I 
rationing of cloth hss been no sueremd 

THE WAY OUT ' 1 1 

The way out of the taOgle is not so e my ^ J 
as the arm-chair thinkm might thh^ 
What is needed is hot only a sodi#} add 
economic reconstruction, but is CouipliiO 
mental and moral overhaul, too. ln^Vidfi4 
efiorts are always futile. It is duly 
co-operative spirit on the part pf thh ^ 
consumers and producers, the lifimuimb 
and the capitslists and the govemmeul iid [ 
people alike that can better the sitlinfimiy 
The mill ownere should do their tmA % i 
work their mills st the maximum / 

In the wider interest of the nation 
may rest content with leaner profitt Im 
the time being, and thus relieve fiiat pOm ^ 
consumer, who ever since the tmehkmjd i 
hostilities, has been groaning uudm Ai'\ 
bordcu of scarcity. At the seme IMr 
they should not neglect the claims of 
labourers, who may be allowed to 
and not only to 'exist'. 

The labour force and Trade 
leaders should slso not fail to tisi to 
occasion; without their ciH>pemfiM H 
not possible to reiotroduce the finmnililll 
system snd the 54 hours week lor n eltoll^ 
term period. ‘The have^* iMlM 
abefidou their hosfiie. atfitade towarfih ehe 
*h)fcves'* and thus tmtp m# eountiy 
miMiofiily over trnuhled umtem. # 

the vespoueilfinty ol the 
fim gfhntoih It han to |m its 

ittdL Anilier binmmneui enMihii 
Thnliumttiniiie lii 

m / apii^ w 
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\wn ft Cw«itro! om' the fttpply of nw bljllir if 0ie govmflHHK 
' enitiftA. wUch may be sold lo mill at, fhe eyttem and dma pm/M H hfMm 

V ilftftjl^tiid pnces. Th^ appointment of a rather than depict a defoaM tendea^ ' 

:vOQiModlt^ Prices Board td £x lair and a niotre to de-control iHien dm ot 

raeonable prices of yam and ; doth of all doth is not aoftcwnt to. nMt the pment 

Hdnthi is a welcome move in this direction, demand. ; 

steps should be taken ^ to v Looking at the sititation from a Jp||| 
Idtttrodnce the three-shifts epstem and the period angle of viaieii we oaii aiy th^ 

S4 hours week. No donbt, this question only plandng on sound and ayatratot^ 

. M been referred to the Labour lines can help tw. A rapid Indasiriallaatidn 

; Conference an<^ its Standing Labour of the country is the urgent need of the 
1 Committee, but looking to the gravity of hour, if India no longer w«ata io toatoift * 
; jfte aitnation a quicker decision la required, the Cinderella of the civilized wodd* bi 

At tlto same time, plant and machinery the earlier stages capital goods and produce 

dtotAd be purehaaed from foreigners at the tibn units should be imputed Abroad, 
earliest stage. The situation will ease to while the quickest steps must be taiksn to 
. aome esetent by the encouragement of establish the teirtde manuiacmiring indi^^ 

[ hand spinning and r handloom^ but a la India itself. A greater number qf 
retrograde policy like that of the Prakaaam engineers and technidans should iidao 

I foversmeot to Madraai whidi, it ap^ tratotog abroad. The cftat^ 

C totended tor liqddate large-scale textile Government's s^me of adding up 

/^^rudaction just to ^ encoursge ^Khsddar,* new textile ndlls to the exMtog 411 mills * 

V itosdd’be Itoe goose that laid Is a wise atep. 

dm golden eggs. Cottage industries may The poUtlcal situation In the country is 
[‘‘ M xunA only to supplement but not to no douk ditcouraging to my constmctike 

'5 large ibale industries. Side by scheme, but bold govefnmmt policy/ d 

|'.,velde» the resources of foreign" clothe by the active co-operation of the' prodnceti 
F- uleo be tackled. ^ and the consumers, will not fail to ease 

% Ae regard doth control, it would be the situaiion at an early date 

e' H R U ’ S ' ' L A T 

" By, :Mr. K., BALASUBRAMANIA' , AIVAR" [ 
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L ord Mountbatten spoke, of Pandit 
Nabru as a world-renowned ftgure of 
cnursfe and vision. Undoubtedly, be is 
Bto iutbentic vetoe of India now. The 
;hfolory ol die elruggle for Indian freedom 
iki vecent dmee it/ largely, hit own lito- 
blaldiy* In the courts of thie struggle, he 
tone Imprleonid nine dmea. It is remark- 
iMi hew he aside the p^n yield toe 
“ go^. ‘The Dismvety of India* 


stoeFlmra to toe Ahmednagmr Pttoqn, $p 
(BloiHaa of Worid IBstory* lad 
*lQ|to Autcdilogi^^ abo. Ik is 

AMtoh bi mqtoi tost he had Msore ; toere 

T . > JL y. nr , 

Or 


was no sense of huriy or bl 
task within an aBotted pariod el 
*It gave him, therefore* opppitvnHy to lift 
his mind wander or take root for a , uMey 
keeping to tune udth his mood, .allowing 
impressions to sink to and fil} toe di^ 
bones of toe peal tdlh flesh and htoed.* 
fiven at toe time of the ptfhUcation of toe 
book to 1945 PMidH NMim fdk toto ewsBO 
parte of it weie dieody ftostotehaf wn* to' 
data and .tod ontob had ^||paai!d qinto 
he totole: it Itodi otoie ah totoir 
toia 'hook .sriB. 

.'dato,tof4t Mt» - 

naws he '^aft^'amtemaflBia 'jfhi'Jl 
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tsd virik diinkiaif ^ original 
mind, the book will be foQod to be 
e^ profitable reading, In fact, 
jt map be eald without exaggeration that 
it la (One of the greataat books of this 
age written by one of the makers of 
New India. 

'The Discovery of India* is also the 
authors adventure to discover himself. In 
the epilogue to the book he asks with a 
certain touch of sadness '‘The Discovery 
of India", “what have 1 discovered"? 
“It was presumptuous of me to imsgine 
that I could unveil her and find out what 
she is to-day and what she was in the 
long past Abqjot her there is the elusive 
quality of a legend of long age; some 
enchantment seems to have held her mind. 
But she is very lovable and none of her 
children can forget her, wherever they go* 
or whatever strange fate bafalla them". In 
this fascinating book, we are led through 
swiftly moving perspectives of Indian 
history and brfore our mind's eye there 
unrotls the glorious vision of a series of 
scenes of% the long panorama of India’s 
past. We have, gathered together here, 
beautiful autobiographical touches, 
colourful reminiscences, pregnant obser- 
i Vitions, weighs reflections, and fine 
j^reses that will stick to the memory, 
apt quotations and poetic descriptions of 
gmt men and great events. In places, 
we are led into the secret of the inner 
workings of a massive mind that has 
laoiicbed forth into the quest for truth 
sad splrilatlily. All through the work, 
however, there runs the cmotioD of intense 
'love skd devofkm to our motherland, 
aglow whb a deep sense of her high 
q^kkuil vakws and her great undying 

We find here an saustng wealth of 
fads and InfbnBdiDii dtilM from Various 
tMHwces intempen!^ with on thek 

llptfeo^ III dboft; the boek li fsadnat- 
te .-'fSkjee yea -tshi 'B on/ hand, 

ot ■ lay ' ■■■ k' ■' fob ' ■ have 

be 




to ponder over 

qUptatioDa and phrascrii ee4l^ tbrooghbut 
the pagee. In fwJl, . this test 

of a great hook from die . 

author. ;/'>■ "■ V 

The work is fittkigly ' dfjA^alnd le - . . .. 
'colleagues and co-jffisoiias in M Abmo^ 
nagar Fort prison' 'Ctmp.* Mosl of ns 
generally acquainted with Fdidk 
viewa on political questioiw - iimI viM 
ideals of a socialistic state with obbnkdiln 
equality and freedom. But we. wdl. be 
eager to know his attitude towaid* lMe» . . 
religion and philosophy. la the CiMtpmd^ 
on ‘ Life and Philosophy ' and on ' Rs8gldi|i ■ 
Philosophy and Science' he ssysi 'M|f {^1 
early approach to life's problems bid besk 
more or less scienU^, with somethk^ 
the easy optimism of the science d thU:?' 
nineteenth and early twentleft baataif. 

Yet be felt that religion 
some deeply-felt inner need of 
namre, though religion, as bs saw fr 
practised, did not attract bkn. He ovks 
that Metaphysics and Philosophy beet n }'■ 
greater appeal to bis mind. But he frakkl^;^' ■ ! 
states that be it Interested in tl^s Bfe» -4 
in some other world of future ,. l}fe. . Htt 1 
says: “ Intellectually, I can apprecfaU, ^ ^ 

some extent,, the conception m 
and I have been attracted tibraids 
Advaita Philosophy of the Vedanis, 

X did not onderstand it in all its 
and intricacy. 1 realize that merely m' p 
intellectual appreciation of such imdterisr :^ 
does not carry one far". Some kk&d 
ethical approach to life had • slS|ii|?^ 
appeal fos him. He says: 'I have 
■Itricted by Gandhiji's atiess' on / 

meana and I think one of his 
contributions to onr pnblic, life - 1 
this emphasis. He admits that he 'imd% 
always hesitated to read books on nAlgknt, ;; 
but he feels that ignorance of them to ,> 
often s severe drawba^. He mys: “.The / 
sheer beauty of some.pemsgst would Hff< S 
ass* A phnwe or i amiteiioe woulff ^^^ 
soddusly >sp up end dseiflfy and mslai ! 
sen Ml % prcsenpk 0f rei% tlw 
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thenis i permanence, which time and space 
contd not tench/' He farther observes: 

4 myself incapable of thinking of a 
del^ or of any noknown supreme power 
in anthropomorphic terms/ Bat he feels 
it is impossible not to believe in some- 
thing whether we call it a creative life- 
givkig force, or vital* energy inherent in 
metier which gives it its capacity for self- 
movement and change and growth or by 
some other means ; something that is as real 
ae life is real when contrasted with death. In 
fact, he says with Voltaire, ‘ Even if God 
did* not exist, it would be necessary to 
invent Him He concludes by saying 
* Whatever gods there be, there is some- 
thing godlike in man." 

According to him the central idea of 
ancient Indian civilisation was that of 
Dharma wljich was something more than 
religion or creed. It was a conception of 
obligations, of the discharge of one's 
duties to oneself and to others. Rights 
as such were not emphasised. It stands 
out in marked contrast with the modern 
assertion of rights of individuals, of 

S oups and of nations. .Writing about the 
panishads, he says : ** They are instinct 

With a spirit of enquiry, of mental 
adventure : of a passion for finding out 
the truth gbout things. I like the vigour 
of die thought in questioning, the rationalistic 
background 

About our national epics, the Ramjiyana 
and Mahabharata, he observes t|^at they 
are still a living force in the life of our 
people and they represent the typical 
Indian method of catering all together for 
varioua degrees of cultural development 
^om the highest individual to the simple, 
un-read and un-taught. villager. He says: 
**The Mahabharata is one of the ontstand- 
Inf books of the world. It is a colossal 
work, an encyclopaedia of legend and 
religion, of political and social institutiona 
ancient Indis." Of the Gita he truly 
remttks as follows: **Tbe message of the 
Gita not sectarian or iddretned to any 
paitldalar school of thought/ the 

SOOO yem eboe it ws^ wMm IwUaa 
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iramaoity slways found something living 
in the Gita, something tbst fitted Into its 
developing thought and had ..a freshness 
and applicability to the spiritual problems 
that sfdict the mind*’. 

In this work Pandit Nehru gives i 
splendid analysis of the effects of British 
rule upon India and its social and 
economic structure, and a revealing account 
of the genesis and * growth of the freedom 
movement in India. He rightly observes , 
that the establishment of British rule in 
India was an entirely novel phenomenon 
for her, not comparable with any other 
invasion or political or economic change. 
India became for the^ first time an 
appendage of another country and now 
racialism became the acknowledged creed. 
The self-sufficient village community of 
’ the old was entirely disintegrated and the 
destruction of village industries was a 
powerful blow to these communities. The ‘ 
balance between industry tnd agriculture 
was upset. The landlord system was newly 
introduced which struck at the whole 
Indian conception of a co-operative group 
of social structure. The big; land owners 
or farmers of revenue were created and 
British rule consolidated itself by establish- 
ing new classes and vested interests, who 
were tied up with that rule, and one of 
^the major problems in India vie.t that of 
the Princes or of the Indian States was 
also created. Thus, there were three basic 
vested interests created and encouraged by 
British rule vis , the Princes, the big 
landlords and the Indian Members of the 
Services. 

Writing eloquently shout the advent of 
the GandhUn era he says: **And then 
Gandhi came. He was like s powerful 
current of fresh sir that made us ^ti\Jtch 
ourselves and take deep breath; like e 
beam of light that pierced the darkness 
and remov^ the scales from our ^es; 
like a wlUriwind that upset many thkige* 
most of all the working of peopled miade^ 
Political freedom took mm ehs^ then end 
eoquired e now noamni The esmnoi of 
his mm Ipmlrnmiom imt 
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action allied to these, always keeping the 
welfare of the massesa in view/* Gandhi 
inflaended millions of people in India in 
varying degrees. Some phaoged the whole 
textare of their lives; others were only 
partly affeced. , 

Pandit Nehm trnly observes that the 
Indian habit of mind is essentially one of 
quietism. A long tradition of philosophy 
also leads to it and yet Gandhi, a typical 
product of India, represents the very 
antithesis of quietism. He has been a 
demon of energy and action, a hustler, 
and a man who not only drives himself, 
but drives others In fact, the Congress 
was and is dominated by him. 

The , present age is, according to him, 
the age of the Atom Bomb The highest 
ideals of the age may be classed under two 
heads, humanism and the scientific spirit* 
He fears that in India there are alternating 
tendencies for self-glorification and self-pity, 
poth are undesirable and ignoble. We 


cannot lose otirsdves in aimlsss and 
romantic quests, unconntclsd ^ith ll^e'n 
problems. Nor can wt concern ourselves 
with externals only, forgetting the *irigSi^ 
ficance of the inner life of man. In our 
individual lives we have to discover a 
balance between the body and the spirit 
and between man as s part of nature and 
man as a part of society. * The great 
Chinese philosopher, Lao'tze says : *’ Often- 
times one stripes oneself of passion, in 

order to see the secrets of life ; often- 
times one regards life with pasidoii, in 

order to see its manifold results". This It 
also the meaning of the two-fold divlidon 
of Dharma, into Pravritti and Nivritli, 
enjoined on us by our ancient rishis. 

In the successful way in which we 
solve this will depend the realisation of 

the fruits of the freedom which we have 
won. The * Discovery of India* is a great 
book Everyone ought to read it and* should 
be proud to possess a copy of It. 


THE EMERGING AMERICA 

By Mr LAWRENCE C BURR ’ 


I N an effort to understand the direction 
In which the people of the United 
States are moving today, it is valuable to 
examine the history of the nation at four 
sigttiiicBnt points ; (1) The Revolutionary War, 
1775-1781 ; (2) The Civil War. 1861-1865 , 
(3) World War I, 1914-1918 ; (4) the 
period following World War II These 
periods are chosen, not that the progress of 
the natioa^is to be measured in terms of 
the number of wars fought, but rather the 
a^irations to be free come to focus more 
sharply here and reflect the role of the Umted 
States m the eternal struggle for universal 
human freedom. Each of these periods 
made its own contribution to the schteve- 
ment of an increased degree of Ubeity for 
more and mom Amarieans. 

tm Fifurr twim) 

Thtt ai^tatioa that evmitnatly mitttittstfd in 
Hw Iteraniimutfy Win wn te dcaiiw of 


the colonists to effect a reduction in tha 
taxes imposed by England in various fq^nub 
These taxes and other forms of economic 
restrictions resulted from (a) the NavigstioA 
Acts of 1660, 1673, and 1696; ’(bj the 
Stamp Act of 1765 , (c) the Townidieiid 
Acts of 1767 , (d) the Tea Tax. Up to 1*^5 
the immediate concern of the colonists Was 
economic However, at this point they 
realised that relief from these measures could 
not be obtained in a system of mercantii* 
lism or imperialism , consequently, the 
emphasis shifted from their immediate goal 
tb a concern for political iodependei^. 
Fleeing from the spectre of persecution in 
Europe, especially at the point of religious 
worship and expression, the Colonists were not 
conscious of the fact that individual freedom 
wi| inherent in their fight. Even though dm 
pefea of freedom was exceedingly high in 
hniusn depravations, even to the point of life 
IMf, drii vipiory Is tho^ oorlmtune of the 
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Wiy o{ Me America has come to value so 
Ugtif down through the years. The American 
Declaration of Indej>endance announced the 
iUlentions of these early Americans to be 
fme dtisens m a nation which was also 
free and sovereign. Popular government is 
the important concern of the declaration. 

It establishes individual political rights 
based on political freedom and political 
equality But it must be remembered that 
freedom and equality for the slaves was not 
implied nor was any reference made to the 
social and industrial ills of the nation. At 
these points independence and freedom 
were tochoate, leading to the renewal of 
this struggle in the Civil War. The Decla- 
ration of Independence is based on the 
political philosophy of Thomas Jefferson, an 
outstanding American statesman and later 
President of the United States for two terms, 
and John l^ocke, an eminent English 
philosopher. 

THE SECOND PERIOD 

The Emancipation Proclamation of the Civil 
War extended these same rights to American 
Negroes by lifting them from the level of 
chat|el slaves to the status, of citizens in a 
theoretical sense The acceptance of all 
Americans as equal citizens did not come 
automatically ; it only marked the beginning 
of a process that is still under way at a 
rate much slower than many desire. How- 
ever, with this much achieved, America was 
prepared to move ahead in the area of human 
relations. In passing it might be pointed out 
that the poUcal, social and economic issues 
involved in this internal conllict were much 
broader than the efforts^of the eleven states 
to secede from the Union imply. 

THE THIRD PERIOD 

The events of this period really began at 
turn of the century when the United 
S^las launched a campaign of hemispheric 
imperiidism directed against the islands and 
taadqits to the south of the States* This 
move was viewed with great alarm by ^ 
nations of both Latin and South America 
beomse of the poltical and mlMaiy Un|^* 
ealtotts. became neceasaty for the United 
States toaindylli foreign policy atthn point 


of American relations and iMvIaiil 
these relations in terms of the principle of 
self-determination for all nadons in tim 
Western hemisphere. As time passed this 
re-orientation was achieved through the 
development of the *‘Good Ndghbor" 
Policy advocated by a recent Secretary of 
State, Mr. Cordell Hull, and supported 
wholeheartedly by the late President Fr^nkliii 
D. Roosevek With this problem being 
settled Germany challenged the right of 
individual freedom and the sovereignty of 
certain European nations by seeking to 
determine and control the political and 
economic politics of continental Europe 
based on an undesirable fufm of collecti- 
vism As a result of this effort on the 
part of Germany, coupled with the political, 
social and economic ills of Europe, a 
struggle for world domination broke out 
It can be safely stated that the United 
States entered World War 1 to defend the * 
principle of national sovereignty for both 
large and small nations. Certain economic 
considerations were related to each country'^s 
participation, not only in World War I, 
but in all other armed conflicts. The 
validity of these considerations were related 
to each country's participation, not only m 
World war I, but in all other armed 
conflicts. The validity of these considerations 
is not a point to be discussed here. At 
the end of the war Woodrow Wilson, 
wartime President of the United States, 
offered fourteen points on which a tribunal 
of international government could be 
built and because these were rejected, the 
United States withdrew from world affairs 
and shut itself off from the evils qf Europe 
by high tariffs and other forms of economic 
isolation. 

THE FOURTH PERIOD 

During the interval between the two world 
Wars, we learned that no nation, regardless 
to the degree of self-suffidency, cobld 
survive outside the family of free naffons. 
This lesson has been a costly one and now 
we have come to accept the principle of a 
wofkl commtmHy sod are seitog agcniity 
through iniaiinitioit^ no^ofNBiatlOB, li ifilo 

/ 
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of the Ideologlcil difference* among the 
government H I* ffkt* realization that moti- 
vates the Iffe of our nation today. With 
certain qnalihcations America Is prepared to 
try to eatabliah peace again in the world 
to^ay. The America that we are building 
to-day is based on brat class citizenship for 
each of Its citizens without respect for race, 
creed, class, and other considerations ; a 
fuller and richer life for all through indus- 
trial co-operation and expansion ; the 
continued practice of freedom in worship, 
expression and thought ; an education that 
will equip each person to make his contri- 
bution to our way of life; a society in 
which our relations are ordered by a belief 
in the efficiency^ of spiritual values. Inter- 
nationally we seek to relate ourselves to 
other nations on the basis of national 
sovereignty without that sovereignty being* 


tttvd to persecute iecHons uf the population 
for selfish reasons ; the freiASom of alf 
nations of coloniaf peoples who should be 
self-governing; the principle of intematloQsl 
co-operation for collective sectxtity without 
regard for ideological dlffsiunces ; t)m 
integration of the ^world*8 materiel and 
human resources in promoting a hlghtf 
standard of living throughout the wond ; 
implementing the brotherhood of man 
through association and the free mtcbange 
of news and ideas tfia the radio, the press, 
and other media ; the progressive ab^tiou 
of illiteracy in national populations. These 
ideals are not shared among the total 
population as goals to be achieved ; but 
the evidence of their acceptance is increa* 
sing to the point that they might re^reaent 
the highest aspirations of the emerging 
America. « 


. THE EASTERN STATES FEDERAL UNION 

• By Prof. K. V. RAO, m.a., M.LtU„ M L a. (Patna State) 

«• 

• Rajendra Collage^ Balangir^ Patna State. 


A midst the spectacular and dramatic 
changes that are taking place on the 
political map of India, an average Indian 
finds it difficult to bestow any attention 
on the minor happenings in the hitherto 
unknown regions of this country. Perhaps 
the average reader would be surprised to 
know that a new experiment at constitu- 
tional development is being attempted 
and thirtynine Independent Rulers of the 
Bastero ^tes Agency are now forming a 
Federal Union of all their States by 
surrendering a part of their * sovereignty * 
unto titemaeives. 

A Uttie background would be useful. 
What used to be called Eastern States 
Agency till yesterday consisted of 42 States 
under one Resident living at Calcutta, 
divided Into three Agencies called the 
Bnngal* Orissa and Chhattiagarh Agencies. 
With the lapse of Peremountey these 
Slates till now under one resident^ would 
bejamne ini^ndeiitf How none of these 


States is big enough taking either area 
or revenue into consideration, though 
some of the States like Mayurbheoj and 
Patna are progressive and advanced 
both economically and culturally. Mean- 
while pressing problems arose with the 
declaration of H M G. that they would 
'quit* India 6y August 15th; and some- 
thing sfiould be done by these States to 
cope with the new situation. It is for 
this reason and for the underlying deaire 
that the close association artificially brought 
about by the British by grouping all thish 
States under one Residency should be 
continued in one form or the other that these 
39 States have now decided to join 
together in close association under a 
Federal Union. Look at the reaaoof 
given by the Maharaja of Patna, a leading 
figure among the Rulers of Eastern States 
Agency. He says: *'The Eastern States 
havf been steadily preparing themselvee 
for the coming changes add have declared 
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Ift im«qiilv6Gtl terms their einieit desire 
I6tteilii||f #^FederaI Uoioii» in order to 
i; & \pL with the All-lhdia Constitutional 
/ set-up. It vi^ithput saying that a 

Union of the States of this Agency is 
absolutely necessary not only to overcome 
the intrinsic disadvanta^fes of small ‘ units, 
but also in. order to undertake the newer 
and graver responsibilities that will 

^ the States with the 

revertiou of Paramountcy **. The three 

Sutes that are - not joining belong to the 
Bengal Agency. 

the 39 States belonging to the Orissa 
; ifnd Chhatisgarh Agencies between them 
cover a total area that is equal to that of 
Bihar and have a population almost equal 
to that or Orissa. Of these the State of 
Keonjhar is the biggest in area while 
Patna is th^toost industrialised and has the 
* largest revenue. Though nominally under 
the autocratic rule of a Ruler, many of 
the leading States like Patna, Kalahandi, 

■ Baudh etc., hkve already got Legislative 
Assemblies and elected Ministers. These 
States are richest in India in their natural 
: fesources, specially in their forest and 
wealth. The graphite deposits of 
Patna State and the Bauxite mines of 
KaUbsndi are the richest in India, while 
the only copper belt of India passes 
trough the Sertkella State, another member 
; 6f this proposed Union whose illustrious 
Ruler has played a magni^cent part in 
bringing about the present constitutional 
. setup. It is the Eastern States Agency^ 
that has all the time been aupplying iron 
ore and coal to the Tatas; while there are 
vuy fine waterfalls which can be harnessed 
for supplying cheap power. The Mahanadi, 
die biggest river ot the Deccan with its 
Siipeotlfite movement paeies through many 
ol the States and the proposed damming 
of me river at Hirakud benefits these 
mucb «• OHssa. Thus Nature 
natural resources in 
plen^ on this yet neglected part of India 
and dm proposed Constitution should be 
judged mainly from this po^t 
/ what ement it helps to es^loH dbe uatofsl 


resources to the fullest exteql te die 
benefit of the Common man* 

The principal authorities of the proposed 
Union are, (i) A Gooiicii ^ Rulers, 
(ii) a Board of Rulers coosisdlif of a 
President, Vice-President and seven Mem* 
bers, (Ui) a Council of Ifinisters (iv) a 
Bicameral Legislature and a High Court. 
The Constitution Act provides for each 
Ruler to accede to the Union by signing 
an Instrument of Accession. Once joined, 
no Ruler ie., member State can secede 
from the Union -within a period of ten • 
years. A Press note says that the present 
Constitution Act would be submitted to 
the first Legislative, Assembly to be set 
up under this Act, to examine and amend, 
as it is pleases, according to the procedure 
laid down. 

A few more details of the Constitution 
Act. The Executive Authority of the 
Union is vested in a Board of Rulers 
consisting of a President and Vice-President 
and seven members, the Board itself being 
elected by the Rulers arranged in certain 
electoral College for this purpore. There 
is a Council of Ministers ** to aid and 
advise the Board and the President in the 
excercise of their fooctiops The actual 
mode of selecting the Ministers is not 
stated but a newspaper report says that 
one of the four Ministers would be a non- 
official mpresentative of the people. The 
precise functions of the Council of Rulers 
are not known and it ts difficult to 
visualise the exact scope in terms of the 
present constitutional systems at present hi 
existence. The actual executive authoil^ 
Itself is vested in a number of bodiei, ^ 
Council of Ministers, the President (wte 
presides over the m&i.ting of the Board of 
Rulers and cian preside,, if he chooses, over 
die meetings of ffie Council of Mioistors^ 
the Board of Ruleis, and me of 

Ridem The respective fimctions of dmiS 
bodies sre not wt^l-defiaed tnd it is 
difficult to say which body mcaed^ 

and effiat exaetly the ndaftfons of thoM 
hodte uie^to Mch offiir. ABet el!, ofim 



^ imsBim btasob vmmkt ^ ^ »$); 


In <»Q«t of epotUlnlloilil, It 1^ the 
aMftt irofition ^ hat Id iiy tbe 2«at 
imrd Md wD cao tm\y fanaglBD cetUm 
{MWtibilitiDa* Mf own foreciDt'ii th«t till 
fell mp9oMU h fetibliihed 

fet UttlDQ i« pledged to the goal of 
ioipoi»dble goPomment one actual 

fenetioDS of i Diodtro * Cabinet* would 
evolve on the Board of Rolers with the 
IfiniatefDy correeponding to departmental 
SecretariM and the CouncU of Rulers 
correapondhig fo the functions now being 
carried out by the party executives. One 
interesting point In the Act is that whtle 
the Ministers are responsible to the President 
and the members of the Board of Rulers, 
the ultimate 'Executive Authority* of the 
Union, are 'responsible* to none at all; 
probably they are answerable to the 
Council of Rulers but there is no provision^ 
in the Act for*h 'vote of no-confidence' 
or 'recall* of the members of the Bpard, 
so that even in case the Council of Rulers 
nrant to influence or guide the Board, ' 
there is no constitutional provision for 
^ discharging that function. In course of 
time, the Council of Rulers would become 
, ornamental only and absolutely functionless, 
whatever may be the original intentions of 
* the authors may be. 

The Act provides for a bicameral 
legislature on the American model. The 
upper house called the Senate gives etjual 
representation to all the member States, 
ea^ State nominating one member. In 
alt diere wilt be 65 members including 
ministers and experts, all nominated. The 
lower house called the Legislative Assembly 
ims got ^120 members^ al! elected^ by' the 
peo^ of the States on a populadon basis. 
Both the Hotfees have equal powers, except 
^ fluAoce bills could emantle only in 
the Amembly; in ease of disagfument, 
Ihare is provision for a joint sitting of both 
fee flousee. # 

Urn LegislaBve l£w of the Unkm covers 
9$ iteme and feOudeu snoh ftbteem as 
SlanMei^i Eaoiodea, Tmde tlnfena, Major 
Ifemm efei eodr fee fed le imt by 
, .ndstr eiufeaiiiiisiL 4fg| nmidtt unene ia left 

■* ^ ^ ^ ,V 


for fee individuil fe develop theb ^ 
eonvefeenees fed * 

The Act providea ffe a CouH 
that is tha highest pvH' end Crlhlnal 
Court of appeal and at fee iinme time B 
has got the right to i|fer|mil fee Afe 
The Judges of fee ifegl ^ Court aii 
appointed by ' the * Bqerd fe.d can^ fe 
removed by the Bpard for bad bfeeshfer 
on the recommendfeons bf the Commitlei ^ 
to be appointed by hiaa«. Nuwliem it ti 
stated as to who should first move fe fee ^ 
matter. The corresponding provMm, In •>' 
England and in the new constitndem 6f^ 
India is that the Judges are rtmovid by . 
the King on a^ prayer from fee Lagbfeture^ 
Such a provision would better be included 
In this Act, as otherwise the Judgfei cannot be 
expected to be impartial In case ofdtsputee 
between big and small memb^r-Statei. 

One of the important provisiont of fee ^ 
Act is that it insists on fee Member^tatee 
te guarantee certain fundamental rights 
and civil liberties to the people and alto 
set np " a representative form of the goverih 
ment best suited to the conditions of fee 
States Another important protdsion rSlalia 
to the right of the Union to'" interfere ynd 
even to remove a Ruler tn caits of 
misrule etc. " f 

The Union has no power of taxation^ 
its finances being raised by contributiotts 
from member States. However^ the Union ^ 
has got the power fo borrow both Internsfly 
and externally. It can also make loans to 
Member-Statei. 

Thus a new constitution has come fetO 
existence-*--! new Union that Will take fei 
legitimate place on the political map ^uf 
India and will play its proud part* 
Critics ate not wanting who say that fee Union 
Constitution does not go far and does not 
satisfy the legitimate aspirationt of the 
people. But they have to realise the 
pecidiar conditions prevslling In these 
parfe^ the level of education and tiie lack 
of trfeltlon for a felt dbrnCcratic form of 
gdvetiimefii Moreo^ fee Union bad fe 
be bfottght inb mOsifece in a htijnf. 
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Thtre ’WW not much time for (Mibefitioo. be eetibliehed diet tbif' would be 

' . issued by the Cfaeirnian of Idioeen by ttw Le|^lMre* AgjiiA by 

Council of Rulers 0 says, “svfaile full enolUer conventioUf die queelbiii of ttoen^ 

V iMMfustble government remsiiii the goal uition to, the Senate by bidhddtul StsM 

a the Union, the great refldity with which be left to the poj^hkr teirUili^^ to 

•(be political sitoation M estafelirfied in dieef States, 

changing, . . . * # /* compelled the autho* The Board of die 

f:- lides to prepate this scheme in a hurry, eonsdtutional head of Ai Unioh. ' Sve^ 

Agfdn the scheme contains germs of fall therefom depends 0^ 

govmilietit end ^0 easily be which the Act Is worked aud^ IV *f* 6opie^ 

vi; adapted to suit tbh purpose. Thus, the that the people of these States.’ wholes 

C Act ti^ nothing about tJjie mode of heartedly welcome this Union and work thg/ 

'^ ^eetecdog the minister^ end "a convention for the betterment of all. 


UNITED STATES’ TRADE WITN INDIA 

BT Mr. V. G. RAMAKRISHNAN, M.A. ; ^ ^ 

, /AiMmaiai Unwersi^, Annamaki N^gar) 
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y NilED^ States' trade* with! India has 
shown marked increase during the 
war years. Total exports hicreased from 
ha annual average of about 35 million 
dollars in the pre-war period 1936- 38 to 
Vft million dollari in 1944 pimaHly as a 
result of large ebtpment of lend-lease 
snppHea, Similarly exports from India rose 
from the averse value of about 75 million 
dollitfs In 1936-88 to about 145 million 
doHais in 1944. 

The tirade between If.S. and India during 
Ae war has constitute an increase part 
of the total International trade of both 
eeimbriM. In pre-war years U.S. exports 
to India Gomprfmd abont one per cent of 
to 7 pw cent, of 
laiUaV total in^ tfa^ inereaaed to 

S to 17 per cent, retpectively of total 
trade In the due year period 194l2>^. 

Imports of Indian goods Hkewiee tbowed; 
hmrsfises risiog fiom 3 par cent of total 
tLS. importa More Ae war to 4^ per cent. In 
lft42-44 and fiwiU an avenge of 8 5 per cent 
:,id ! India's toiM ea^orts to 18 per cent 
If ■ ^ many? the war U.S. 

■ '' pmidMMto s frM Indhi in terms of value 
have exceeded ImRh% parchaam ,from UJS. 
trade with India hai ehosni an 'excem of 
to .ench|M-|ie«r* ■ ' 


An analysis ol U.S. export snd intports 
will show that there has been conaiderable 
commodity shifts. As regards exports 
military equipment compris!^ the main 
exports to India from 1942-44 representing 
52 per cent of total exports to India*^, , 
, machinery, motor trucks, heavy 4ron steeh 
* food-stufib etc. figured largely , ln the 
export lists. 

As regards imports, jute hsgs. unmanu- 
factured jute compris^ 45 per cent of the 
total value of imports from India into U.& 
Other commoditiee ere Indian lea, 
mica, etc. It fwobld be Intereming m 
Consider the various ^pes of equipment 
for which mere might be a good m 
hi Inme for U.& ma^inary. of 

them Is me Indneiry ; India's laiy^ 

hidiistry to cotton textile and textOe. 
machinety has long been BeCom 

World War I it accounted for 40 M 
of total machinery Impofts loflotwed By 
^ electilcel madiiiiery whii^ made up 6 pm 
/ Through u; J^ty , ’'yM-:' 
foBcitoing the war, te^a toacmnby, 
of. wU^ ifM for cibiton goods, maxu* 
factoms uccwiited for from 20 to 85 per 
cent of; ,lotai maCbiBefy inpotls esid 
eleeXkM abeol 15 to IB 

per cent ' fte UAA. hae hud atty a 
^ ^ ^ ..-tof • 





' Aitm* di#l tnnsw Mluenr 

MV V . *• >«, ...: t«,..^ A xAi: ...u ■ .x'^^vv^' '■ 

iMditey* Bifeft ituft bfA miM war 
ilDBNwi at! Ibt mdMiiaiy iwed lAi IMuoi 
tixtila i»iBt waa^of Britiali makA Bat by 
Bit alkKoi this period, Gtrmtoy bad aboot 
7 per cent tC Bita bitainaae and made 
large gaina of tbit bnainess after 1935. 

Today one of tbe primary dettiands of 
lodia ia for textile machinery, !t ia esti- 
matetf that about 50 per cent of the 
entire apinuing and weaving plant will 
require r^lacement within 10 yeara. In 
tbe first five yeara, it is estimated that 
8,300,000 spindles and 50,000 looms will 
have to be replaced along with dyeing, 
t^leac^ing, printing and finishing machinery, if 
animal needs of 12 yards of cotton cloth 
fgr capita are lo be met If the annual 
per capita requirements are to be increased 
to 18 yards, it ‘ will be necessary to 
procure an additional 2,400,000 spindles* 
and 68,000 looms. In the case of other 

* machinery apart 24,000 flat ravolving cards, 

* 20,000 draw and speed frames and 22,000 
ripg spindles ’ are considered to be 
necessary. According to the Bombay plan 
the anoud target is 30 yards per capita 
and its fulfilment would mean an importa- 
tion 'of still greater quantities of most types 
oi textile machinery. 

Indian purchasers ^ of textile ixnachinery 
•re, no doubt, interested in procuring 
, tea^e machinefy from the U.S. manu- 
taeturera. But the U.S. hat already large 
orders from old customers to carry out and 
futdier could not manufacture goods lor 
potential buyers in a abort time and 
, fiafther Indian firms require textile macUneiy 
with apecificatlona suifcsd to existing units. 

^ The U,S. manufacture is ac<mstbmed to 
dcalgi^ machinery to m*ft needs of 
part^ar types of cloth and if Indiiii textile 
eqtllpment is slightly altered, die VS.K might 
be able to meet Indian needs. It is tlso 
In the Interests of U. S. maunfacturers to 
capunu dm IntHtii market sdpplying tbe 
kniimasafy taxtSe machinery* 

^ ^ tlm nksx hnpmtant ^ pf tnoda for 
^ ui^Vlieh Ibsiii Id an iniiffcit far U* S* 


laiDB , ’ up 

f$im to oosM hM* '■0' »0ia > gowdt ^ 
dam of gspandad eme tt i fe ld pcbduodciek i 
The pmaent per^bigMi ^fnwwinptiott 
electricity Is tbe Ipweal bt|i|| Itda 
hnodredth of the II . Ai 

for development of eketrid PkW me being 
fotmnlated and a centrel Technical 
Board has been aet«up, ietlfteii |fK04| 
imports of electrical MadWiieiy shownd m 
increase, but 70 per canh of the bnakMtde^ 
was held by Btdain* £a 198$ IfJA'fV 
sixth most important export lo In^ 
electrical machinery. It ia fjmcted fhei * 
there may be a large demand for tdOdricai 
machinery over a pariod of tome ytaiy and 
if it is possible to settle terms auifoble to 
both the Indian buyers and US. maind^lEirii 
tbe Indian market for American mndrical 
equipment may be developed to $ c(lttaid•^ , 
able extent. 

A third type of goods ■'for %hidb dkpra ^ 
is a potential Indian market for . U. $, 
manufactures is refrigerating machinal^* 
Considerations of climate and weather require 
diet In India refrigerating and air-condttipok ^ 
ing equipment should be greatly augment. , 
Imports of refrigerating machinery Into 
increaaed nine \imes. Between 1914*18 ' 
and U. S. has had a large abarc ic, about ^ 
80 to 90 per cent of the refrigerftlott Oqt^ 
ment in the last few years before the lucent 
war came. From the U.S. a large ntarhot 
for U S. refrigeration machinery ia likely SO ^ 
develop in the near future. 

As regards air«conditioning equipmatit ai^^! 
early a& 1937, the Indian railways begim j 
to use such equipment and it ia estim|tdo | 
foat 3,000,000 dollars of such equipmitt|;i^ 
were imported into India from U.S. m .19374^ 
Many theatres in India were nctr 
mechanical refi^mation and wotdd Iflm'ifo * 
inatal al^ condidoning \ equipmmkt Bhen it 
becomes available. Office buildings, dining 
rooms, buses and automoWles, radios, and 
telej^nes and a number of other misoel* 
ktieous items*-^whatever be the aise of* the 
Udiaa markets in the coming years, dtere 
J$ u greater pcsaibility of U.& partidpadon ^ 
in A *cven though dio Amariean e quipmegl 
in certain oases ie teUdkCly of higher poekh 
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In V. S. products m nlmdf 

ground and during tliie wir period 
iroiler quantities of U.S.« equipment reached 
JbAir 4ban in any other coinpariA>1e period. 
I^dr the present the queidOn of payment 
lor V. S. goods looms large but it may be 
nmtome if Indian businessmen are deter* 
esined to buy Americaii goods and if 
American manufacturers adapt to the needs 
id the Indian market T«KtUe mills, tea 
and coffee estates are potential users of 
this equipment. 

As regards tractors between 1933 and 
1936 the U. S. had about 70 per cent of 
the Indian ^tractor market, the entire market 
for tractors for sgricuitural purposes and of 
farm maehUiery in general wUI be small. 
In 1931-38 tractors imported were valued 
at 181,000 dollars. la some provinces and 
states tractora have been purchued by 
cooperative^ groups and it is just possible 
that dmre will be increased use of tractors 
for agricultural purposes. TheU.S« exports 


of tractors to India In Ii44 inOtldhy Imd 
iiiin were valued at fU^9Q0i009 doum 

The majority of tradtoii^ere mi 
idaptalde for use in agifwlt»ri, but iu|tablo 
fox excavations and road buildings unwk* 
If expanded road conmderadoU is undermken 
as also flood control development and 
irrigation, there might be need for this kind 
of equipment in India. 

India has already dialked out the post*' 
war needs in respect of machine tools, 
chemical manufacture equipment, replace* 
ment and repair for sugar producing 
equipment) facUitiea to increase cemeul 
production to the level of 6,000,000 
tons a year, equipment for ferfiUacers 
manufacture, indUsh’lal machinery of all 
kinds, offlce equipment, trucks. 

• So long as American economy depends 
more and more upon export trade, India 
will be no negligible msfket for 
American goods* 


THE BRITISH INDUSTRIES FAIR 

By Mr. N. V. ESWAR 


-T-HB Bfitiib IpdiutrlM Fiir, got op 
' I ncratljr bY tiM Btitiih Goverament, 
nd^bilad tt the worU'i ehow- 
eriadow whit lU tMiigi Britila cu mike 
and tell to the world, apert from demon* 
etradag to the world the viiiUtjr of the Bribih 
peo^i ee Sir StiBord Cfippa eiid it 
Ike IiMOgnratloii, 

Of coinw, the world hid «o 6om to U>e 
‘ limwt^ And it «Bd. B^ren from ilmoit 
4409' eowib'ji fat tho world YWlod iho Filr 
to tee wfait BtMn om I^ them ind wfaot 
t i|^ cm iMl (d Bddifa good! in Ifaeir own 
itotoiliin at a margin to toamielvit. The 
irfaiiem ropHNntod over 90 eonkfalea. 
totolling 16,710 proepetolvn 

OtoCMM bqgnin. .ffai fltferMl tofad 
'iwinSto «f toOfMi odw tdiitod dm FMr 
,lto«lll III fiOOtOaO. Cwfadfahr n ncwd to 
U fufigr imuswini ewnwu mi^ wnvi lensiii 


Though the 16,710 overseas buyers could 
buy anytlqng they wanted, Trade restrictiotts 
prevailmg m their own countries and 
currency difflcultles prevented them from 
transactmg any business. Se,^ at the Fair, 
larger number of orders for BHtish goods 
were registered ffom South Axamica, 
Switserland, Belgium and India than any 
other countriesi 

On the iiiQr of the Fair Mf, 

South Awica plmied an order lor 
domestfe altimimum hx^oar-wire amoiinliiqt 
to flOOgOOOi Australia j^laced an oitler 
lor 8,090 cricket bats. One deslgr in 
XMipmie and Shetland wodllcs toiA an 
ntder to tkeurne of £100,000, arhlfo g 
mmmieotniur of Ug^grade wnaM*s 
.clni^gieiN«r# antwtenildotdeii 

«mtrito faf,idi w^^S^ 
Fsannik Iniha -flutiyiin 

M Hmr yMmel nbCnd 









goMl ordenr for nibberl monldod flooriliff. 
SUiitt|iify> the- Glove ' trade found good 
bnyen in Stitndinavian and ^rgen^ bnyeri* 

Oil die otber hand, anbataiitial ordera for 
actekd^c and optieid Inatnittenti, pottery, 
inyW enj^tneers* tools, anxiliaiy aiotors, 
l^ifliig; ibd hoitricate majc^^fting equipments, 
ii jdro heavy engtseeiriiig and hardware 
gbodehad to be turned down for the reason 
diet the ordera already boohed whre iar 
too heavy a demand on the prodnctioii 
capacity of die manafactnrera* The same 
Btofy was reputed In the light indnstries 
section/ representing cntlery, jewellery, 
dlverware, watches, clocks, office appliances, 
chemicals, druggists’ snadries, toys and 
fimcy goods. • 

The Fahi however» gave an opportunity 
for the prospective Brithh enporters^-^both 
in established and new lines-^to discuss* 
agency terms with overseas Interests, when 
they could not make a spot sale. Conse- 
quently, a hnmber of i&rms represented in the 
Fair were able to find Agehta and Agencies 
hi more than 20 overseas markets where* 
they had no representatfon whatsoever. 

The Fair labo emphasised the vast 
progress British manufacture has made 
in rdl brancbes within the short time 


H had ihn endihig of-vWotld War II. 
There wu a great ' IwMjrhy to be made, 
due to the hit|k.Mptieii A unrestrict- 
ed p^gieea oaosetf Wmtd War ll. 
The ladustries Fiir demnatilinhNl to the ; 
wmid . the fact that BritfaA miijAfactitre hat ; 
nol^ only swung badt ^ An wormal pre-w«' 
level but that it has also amdb : 

progress in the shortest posilble* time.. ' 

Remarkable progrese he* baen reghMeA 
especially in the ejectricil treda / entth 
regard to switchgear, rectifier, Ugh* / 
frequency equipmemt, electro-magi^jeildc - 
apparatus and electronic^ equipment . The , 
progress towards smooth design in jieivy 
engineering eqnipidmits ht« been 
cularly noteworthy. ' ; 

Above all, the Industries Fair imparted 
a new' conhdence into the mhids of British ■ 
manufacturers Aat their goods have a ready 
overseas ' market as' lOng'/^-aS; ■ Aey.' , 
eveiything tb maintain the standard 
perfection they haVe attained and also tty /^ 
to make things hew, commensurate wiffi V 
efficiency and uiility. Looked it from thb, ' 
point of view, the British Industries Fair ' 
has been a great moral succem Ihr 
Britain, bpart from its being aii indttsttiaT : 
and commercial success. 


OF DR. BESANT 

■ By Jfe. G, A. NATfSAN i 

A AY W^oaiatuice irtth Dr. Bmat »ddr»MJnj them «■ ‘p«ii«h8‘. Acoonjia* ^ 
|Vi almoat witUa a few yean to bar, Biere was wtaetoinK hihiuaaa ia 

'laiY ber arytoal at ASjvi^ As 1 dtialc of it; and if i aiMake not. she was toe fint« 
1m, away ntomories crowd iato aif «eiad, to we toe word 'puichania' when telUag 
the Ibst toia(t toto I rebtf h ia^^ wd wrWag rf»toit ‘be dqtre^ « 

to M to eiiil toe CHcOtt PtoMtoame school HW aob{e emd revolted agalnet too vuf 

at Afifwt. coiapletoig a ronnd of idee of askiag them to ecany off too road . 

^ ifUtoetton, we set together W * ff e Hindu of a enperior cto caaie aIoBg,\ 

etonwteaiimi to coane rf wUdi toe w fbrdag the® to to on* fro«- ' 
Mtd aw toit on' treefaioto 4^ dietanoe. Among toe atohy Workawft it‘, 
ttwrlaihtei wai Uaaltoa eiid Adyar were wvenl paatoanM*. >Mn. teaai 

MMietoadf ' iff . toe hMwr (Mato dtott^ had aotioed on pue oceetott thai « iltotto 

.toMw'lif' sla4e'’'utoiSl'-~'<to ' totototo. totor ' hjBtod 'wlio was to todtis' of toa' tokM^-;' 

iBOtob. 
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BaaOi ww etUiog odt uch auM bf nuns;' 
•ad. ik'the cue o( tbe pMchu^ be vu 
4(iM to i&nd at a , /eepectoble distancai 
.ftmoant due to ftiin wu thrown 6i’/: 
I "iw gfTOUod and be waa idck 

? ^ Mte. Beeant felt keea^ the 

of tbe treatment meted clasa, 

She inforffled the ckrk^ifeooe^ that eke 

fSfould like* tp ^reaeiit when tbe pi^ 

I next month was to be dfetributeda 

the due datOi Mnia Beiant took charge 
of the cash, had the amount for each man 
packed up in a •heet of paperi called bch 
one in tnm and handed oter the amount 
In pereon. Needkee to eay it had the 
, . . deaired effect and from that moment 
the panchamae at Adyar began to^ 
be treated with cdnslderatton. 

I remember too her mentioning to me 
: ! with emoti^ how gentle^ dodk and aa a 
rule induatrioaa» theM panchamae were and 
(; fet despite our treatment of them) *'tfaey 
were clinging with pathOtlc affection to the 
' Hinduism which flouts and outrages them/* 
f« it was left to Mahatma Gandhi to take 
N Up this question in right earnest in later 
years and denonnce untouchabiltty as a 
' blot on Hindniam. Mrs. Besant was not 
, Content with showing them mere lip 
if n^nithy* She feterested herself keenly In 
the problem of educating them and she 
IP ifei starting not only the 

.p ‘ well-known Olcott Panchama School at 
pf Adyar» but a few other Inatitutibus es well 

c ■■ KATlOK^^^^ 

The next ffikg which comes vieidly 
|pp':tO::i»y :;.iiihid W & ;great;^:':;Campilgii;: for^ 
... natioatl education. According to heri"' 
P. education could never ^be a success In 

. India ';|lhe;..|»tbbk^ 

" P fecfet Indhma tbemseivai in right 

' apifit, I lemmukr very well tbe freet 

e mailing 
rnppa*! 
pleaded % 

syiMifla ana ih'^ ^ ' eppaelad' v. Cor 

fandi fw Maidiii % P CmlaSt iBndu 
r-' --i;oUe|t.. it IkiiiMim ';|w lecMdi' of^ .the 


igblfew glories 

iMlures of our vedbcad^ Mmd 

the patriotism hftlfe nudii^ Her ifevhig 
vpf^qUence was l u t pou a We (or the many 
handsome donaUona that were promiaad on 
:tbe spot mpd. fer 
many took it |i|y late^^^^^^l^^ 

Mr. V. Krkhnwfefehfl 
present at the nise^f 
moved that within e few days after ih be 
mwie a special tour of the land of the 
Nagarathars, and colkcted subatanrial funds * 
for the College, The Central Rfedn 
College, I need hardly reiufed dm reaiferSi 
afterwards became the nnclaus of the Miudn 
University at Benarca. 

convention lectures 

Mora vivid etill is my recplkctipn pf the 
^ crowd that used to throng at Adyar daily 
to hear her fetnous momtag lectures at the 
Annual Conventions. I need to attend them * 
as a student and continued to do so fm a 
long time afterwards. The rapge of subfppts 
touched upon by her was really marvellous 
and there was a ring of ^ i^cerity and 
personal conviction in her utterence that 
made a deep, impression on the audience. 

I must here be content prith mentioning 
the lectures on various phases of Hindiusm 
which afterwards were publfehed in book' 
form. The Story of tlk Avefemi |he 
of the Great V^, aud the stbry pf &} 
Remachandra, the ideal king, have, among 
others, become permenent r^ditiona to our ^ 
claaatt^ literature. Above all, her tranak- 
tioA of our ^ Bh^aved 

Gita, vrikMi she permKted me to bring nut } 
In e pocket editing has been pireuiaM; fe 
hmsdredf of tbuneandi. How weB her 
lectures and tlmse publlcarions of hers have 
hdped the spread of turn HSndukm k , 

" ■IvPr.PPp;:"^ 

CAMPAlGii p.; 

1 have reserved to the last the limM 
lu^pottawt p^ of her a^MfeMig 
peSiM. wlwntiw Ikrimy of Indfem lrn id l o ut 
tmmam -40. bs ■wriUflL -llm- 'BMBt'i 'JinMi ' 



■ j-'- \. w jrt -Kjr . -■ ' -’ '■_ Vi.' 

4mi Whole C^gmt*^ lief« 

farther went on: . ‘ ^ 


''M 


wiS *n hhiAmred gibee In it Sta wti 
nne ^ the lew Sogtiilidieii end 
wIk» weiid^ttn^ end condemned etrcw^ 
die W 9 f in which Indie wee being tfeited 
BjBgiead, the denlet of the fteedok to 
e^ich jAw vnn entitled Her fimons Home 
Klilft cempeigh It reeponalhle not a little 
fo^ etirring np politicd agitation in India 
to a high ^degree. Bj her iorcefid contri* 
bodona to the Preu, % W inimitable 
eloquence, by her booki ^ her nomerous 
brochu^ and pamphlets, the made the 
cqpntty, from one end tp the « other, ring 
with the cty of Home Rule for jodia. The 
attitude adopted by aome of the Provincial 
Governments towards her and patticalarly 
by the Madras Government whi^ ordered 
her internment and that of two of her 
cdlleaguea, served only to give a fresh 
stimulus to the cause she was advocating. 
And even those politicians and journalists 
. who had : differences with her, banded 
themselves together to protest against the 
fettering of her speech and writidg, the 
liberty she had loved from the begiiming 
of her life, the liberty for which she fought 
and suffd'^. It would be but bare justice 
to aay that the Home Rule movement 
uiaugorated by her gave a tremendous 
momthtum to India’s claim for aelf-govern- 
meht ibr whi<^ the Congress had been 
agitating fm years* Since tiie 4*ys of 
« Bnrki, of Bright, of Fawcett, of Bradlangh 
and of that taint among civil servants, 
Sir Willh^ Wedderbnm, every Boglish 
hiend of India who pleaded for her cause 
ittw bami the subject of contempt ai^ 
ridici^ >at the bands of Anglo-Indian 
■dminiftrstofs here and of ffieir repmenta- 

of muHi obloquy and calumi^, but . un^ 
V^^iunleb, ' ^^can^pidgii' 

Indteaaad vigour and enthusiasm. ' 1 mm 
and atir^ speech 
. epe made at the Luidmow CokK«ess floadh^ 
far Sdfigovefn^ot India ; and when 
■ ^'s^dii 





still lova ibr BSSfsOjl India *aiMS' 
not to*biaak iha British OBaswotiba, hnS Sha 
aapsnd abe hnraa la not tiha ateshtiinsid Bni^aBa 
Aot. the Dsfbnoo of India Aet, tha 
Sedmoui Maaiinas AaS and the .CHo'^nol X«e 
AaSencImeat Aot, and all.thoaB hwflbia anaeSSMiiila , 
of 1018 and 1987. It la not Sha aMand of SSosa 
tbto that wa love ; it is the BogGMTof Orcnmr^ 
of Sampden and of Milton said ibBlIa/. & 
if tlia Bnglaad that shaltaiSd tha tfaieaMMg. Uflp 
of Mastini. tha England tiiat wtiaomcid flemdB 
by tbonsands in bar straats aa tha libsmtor ii 
Ital^, tha England that has been idieltaiiag satiry 
pomioal tefugea, it is that England tApt wa j^vo. 

How true are these words toHisy as^ 
they were uttered thirty years tgol 


A GREAT 'liEADlR:?;^';; 

This tribute to Mrs. Besant wffl be 
incomplete if I do not mimtioiT the greil, 
human qualities which made men, and 
women cling to her and be ready to rft 
anything at her beck and call She srsi 
singularly hue from ihidl^ ; ink attacbmit#! 
to friends and her conslderatton to poljitib^^ 
opponenfs were well known ; h^ love ati 
kind treatment of her servants have been 
proverbial ; and her last will recording Imf 
dying wishes that all her aorvanlp , should 
be paid for the remainder of their /lives the 
wages they were receiving when sfae diedi* 
tei^fies to her nobility and generosity. 


CONTRIBUTIONS 

■■ 

^^pOtB KditPr i^ts ooDtribfttiona on eti ' 
* ^ topics of fMMmI tatoMsk Mtit m 
pnrtiimhMr on sid^eots beuRtg on ib# poUtiosI, 
€oo>«nffoS«|, indvrtrfol and MOnomlo sooditioa 
of India Short nrtSolss on U^lkuA snbjeots 
•M nrsfene d . Oontribntions noewtad and 
paUUwd win ha duly paid for. 

It inay^ ho statod tM a psgo of tha 
talBta. .m .-about* me - wmSr - . ' 

AS aottWiitmtiOBa wtA booha Ibr Raviaw 
timnld ha addnasad to Ifr. O. A. ‘ 

Bdhor, fli$ Inikm Baste, Q. T., 
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slPR^ H]l Bff^l OSII N M«ftI)R A 5s 

^ . , • :■ : B^TvHon. Mr. biWRL’THOMAS 

/ ■ ; , Minilikf for Prohibition A frmuport, Mainu 

W:'- * "' . ..;:s’"‘'-V>i''". ■ , 

ah* aoteintnmt of Uadno hoTO l»0B<dn»d «P<» “ . 

maaMI ood *ooi*l uplift of ttw peopht of thw Provinoo ^kIt ^hiUMoa 
SSoj^ Oo tSlol of two month J*« imgwiMi 

Prohibition in 8 now dhtriota^Tanjorft ariohinopoly, h^nr^ Melloto, Onntnc, 
Uolobtvr, Sooth ttohrn »d the ]Rfl*irio— with npproprinto doB»onrti»tloi» 
inclndiog pttWio moetlin^ proooiBiono nod frae airtnbntion of ton iw^ 

•t tho reopeotiTO oantroo, oo M to ooltat ^the onthnsiaatio support ^nfl the 

pobpm of too nro*. It is hopod that toe tcoooos .of too proprammo ^ 
ittOMSod hciltht hApplndflB ftiid prospw^lsr to tho people conoerned. — IE d. XJ?j 


fSEAPERS of Ihie, journtl know very 
l\ well thet eome yeere ego an ittempt 
#ee tnad^ in the United States of America 
to prohibit the m4<mfiicttife of liquor and 
thereby prevent the people of the States 
(tom indulging in strong drink. This was 
tried Cor some years but the regulation was 
so widely defied that H practiOally became 
todead fetter and finally it had to be given 
np altogether. The reasons for the faitnre 
gre given out differently by different people* 
Some people say tha$ it was not possible 
: to enforce prohibition as public opinion 
: Wis unfavonrable and diereior| it failed, 
othert say d»at at least* in irome of the 
^tes of America It was « definite success, 
hnt it was aholinhsd because of the 
msnipnlations of vested interests connected 
With the drink trade. 


Cnddapah^^ The scheme was planned to be^ 
extended to the other dlstiOts of the 
Province as quickly ss may be possibK 
from the point of view of ffnmice end 
administration* The Genethl Sales Tai^ wan 
introduced by dw Congress M^istiy sproslly 
for the purpose of meeting the deficit 
• which would be caused by the abotition of 
excise re venue.> After the outbreak cl die 
war, thV Congress hlinktry resigned in 
1939. The Advisers* regime went hack on 
dlls programme and gave it np in*19^. 
After the recent eUctiona,^ the Congress 
Party again came into power |nd sb^y 
after the assumption of office by the 
'Ministry in April 194d, bofh the l^istry 
and die Legislative Cotmdl Pirty le v^ll 
as the Gmgreat Party thiwglK^t 


; In India, ^ Confess Party is pledged 
s policy of pnE^bldon. Mahatma 
OudM is vHt% iiito^d in tfa« wetfsra 
V of tba peo^e in sU. i^sc«s slid he is 
convinced wlto « honing' convicdon thit , 
in otd«t to npBft toto' Uves and to laacna* 
tow from the gii^ of povaity, deatttedoo, 
tort and diMaae tt la toaointely eaeaatial «« 
^ wa toonld i wp l aawmt » pdioy of - 
: anbtoltlon toiuttglM^ tosr. nd : 

- madh of the conidry. Sbortor aRar ^8- 
^'^GwsfiMa aaanmad office tat toe Uadraa . 
i] Vrawtaioe in 1981> Sri C. lUjagopila Charier, 




>toi.. framier 
toHodictakg 
Jliia nl'lMgtantosg k' 
:-'DbMitoof:"Sal«tt' 
In ' 


and antonstestic tat 
to toa psotosoe. 

I i ntr ad ncad in ton 
k vraa agfbtoqaenlly . 
Koito Aieat ai^ 


province warn keen and ea^ to iaaiMM, ton 
introdnddoii of toe pntoibition programme. 
Ihia faeltog was at) Iwen and l^h' toat 
there waia eVan pyoposala that prtoibidon 
toonld be. Introdnoed in all tha ’ M toatafetn 
rinmitanaonafy. This was fonnd ton^^ 
and admitt’alradvdy fanpowtola and prohi*.^^ 
htaiett was introdnead in 8 toatrictt^taiv 
October 1944 The prognuttato in t« ; 
taitrodbca prohildSan in 8 otoar diablein 
tai Qctobm VM and .to otoipdatn .too ' 
intredneon^ of" prohibition aU ovw toa 
pro^ca' by' October 1948. 

The prbgrcmM to prtotoidon haa beep 
In aetnal moMmi in «ar pcwiyhice in ton . . 
8 diairicts to ‘iNorto Aicot, ChMoor^ Silnm> 
Ctombatore, Cnddivah, Kniwwl. AiMk^«r 
nnd Btofiy fto the hit 9 wSbuton. It. tosf 
. bo taaM abw to* caUev'tot gaMiiri"tsatoinr- «' 
to piiltiBakB . 
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fiSOIVNi^lOM IN lUDBU 
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Thi toUil nmnne for dia provinoo of 
Ibdtai firoitt axdfe is 17 crorss, But the 
fxcte fomtie of 17 aoras is only s 
{rscdofi of the nctasl money spent by the 
people on drink The total expenditure 
on drink may roughly be estUnated to be 4 
times the revenuei namely 68 crores of 
rupees. The total popoladon of the 
province is about 50 milUdns and we may 
roughly estimate about 10 per cent oi the 
people to be addicted to drink. This works 

I out that 5 million people spend nearly 70 
crores of rupees on drink and the majority 
of these 5 millions are the people belonging 
to the working classes who are least able 
to afford to spend money on drink and 
throw away on .this evil of drink money 
which is necessary for the better living of 
themselves and their families. 

At the outset it may be said with fair, 
certainty that as a result of the introduc- 

• tion of prohibition in these 8 districts, 
between 75 and 90 per cent of the people 
who had been addicted to toddy are now 
free from this evil and are thereby enabled 
to live more decent and more happy lives, 
spend mot^ money for food and clothing 

• and generally rise to a higher level of 
living. Side by side with the introduction 
of prohibition, the Government have also 
introduced various activities in these villages 
to improve the general level of the life of 
the villagers. In these 8 districts about 
5,800 gramasangams have been formed and 
die activities of these sangams are directed 
to various aspects of the life of the village 
communities. Village games like Chudugudu 
and fo& dancing and sipgiog are played 
by selected groups of the young men of 
the villaga drawn from all classes and 
communMea. Co-operativa locieties for 
various purposes are also formed to 
improve the economic life of the Village 
-^•m-unitlea. Thrift societies have be^ 


formed to help peuilb to save money for 
buildfaig houies for bitytng tattle and ^ch 
useful and neceasat^ purpoaei * ProyMttoh 
if, after all, a negative prograinine .and 
side by side with prohibidoii llefV should 
be a positive programme for all round 
village uplift. This is beilur tarried out 
tinder the guidance and direeiloii of apedil 
ameliorative officers who have been 
appointed in all these 8 districts. 

It must be admitted that we at^e fats to 
face with a number of real problems as 
regards the successful ^working of die 
prohibition policy. The first pro blmn' is 
the problem of securing wide-spread public 
co-operation. Unless every man and every 
woman m villages and towns of the proMbl- 
tion areas makes himself or herself personal^ 
interested in this policy, prohibition cannot tm 
worked with complete success There are 
men who are out to make mdhey out of 
the present sitnition sod who are manfi* 
fscturing illicit liquor end selling it to the 
ex-sddicts at very high prices. This problem 
is intensified by the contiguity of wide 
areas, such as Idysore, Hyderabad and tome 
minor States in the Rsyalaseema area; but 
Mysore has already adopted a gradual pffitey 
for implementing prohibition and I believe 
that in the course of a few years only 
the Province of Madras but all the adjoining 
Indian States will also go completely dry* 
The difficnlty therefore of checking illicit 
distillation and sale is more or less a 
temporary difficulty which we could ovtr« 
come in conrse of time. The prohibition 
laws are also being tightened np In order 
to make drunkenness by itself an offence 
under the Law. This will greatly help the 
su|^resiioii of illicit manufacture and fUfie 
of ixpOTt but greater co-operation between 
the people, the village officials and Goverm 
ment servants Is necessary for the complete 
eradication of illicit distillation, 





INDIAN AFFAIRS 

Mb. B. NATESAK 


Ifnilftailiitfiif All! 

S INCE the I5th August last when India 
became free with British assistance 
there has been a sudden and very perceptible 
swing of public goodwill towards Britain. 
This, inspite of the Vsct that in carrying 
eut her old ''divide and rule*^ policy to the 
bftter end she has done lasting injury to 
this country. It will be recalled that only 
a couple of years ago Dr Sapru declared 
that never had Britain's prestige in India 
fallen so low as then and British bonafides 
were still suspect. And now, by a 
stroke of statesmanship, in leaving India 
without bloodshed and bitterness, Britain has 
overnight become a true and faithful ally. 

If only Britain had left the country 
itttact without tampering with its integrity 
we would^ have been spared the ugly 
incidence of bloodshed and carnage that 
has followed her withdrawal. But theni 
it is the price we have paid for our 
independence, and that is past history. 

Yet it is just possible that our successors 
will speak with tender regard, not unmingled 
with a certain touch bf regret, of the 
spacious days of the Georges 1 

ImbAs Hals la Watt Ha|ik 


Ifaanwhile, the Ifiniatais do not know how to 
do things or how to get them done. . * At tSie 
moment, West Punjab Miobters ase doing Ifttlle 
in publio either to allay disorder or te lababili* 
tate morale which is at ita lowest ebb in rsoant 
history. 

The paper candidly asks these " pretenders 
to their portfolios” to "governor get out”. 

It is evidently to cover jsp this 
incompetence that Pakistan has started « 
the " atrocity stunt” and appealed to 
Britain and the Dominions for help. 

It is so difficult to shake off the old 
aubject-nation mentality 1 We can now 
understand the threat to ask the U.N.A. to 
intervene, in affairs which must be settled 
between India and Pdkiatan. That is 
perhaps the first fruit of India's courteous 
effort to sponsor Pakistan's entry into the 
UNO. Bat it is too late in the day to^ 
attempt to throw dust in the eyes of a 
world which is very much alive* 

Till Msallm Mlntrilf la Inila 

One of the strangest and saddest of our 
experiences is the fact that it was the . 
Muslims in Hindu majority provinces even 
more than in the Punjab or the Frontier 
that were loudest in their clamonr for 


The Civil end Military Gasetti of Lahore 
Is not a pro-Congress paper; it is decidedly 
not anti-Lesgue. But the utter chaos in 
West Punjab and the incompetence and 
corruption so rampant in that new. Province 
of Pakistan have urged it to some plain- 
speaking. News of cold-blooded murder and 
arson have streaked out in the press in- 
spite of the iron curtain raised by the new 
Government. "At the moment,'' writes ffie 
Gautu: 

!rhc Province ia being vcM not ^ Khan IfUkher 
HuaMlo Khaii of nlid bie ooUoaguea, but 

by fKihco ooncUblii and goondae. New heads of 
departmente find th«t the oiganiMtipii has oottapaad 
and discipline is isoa-evismt. Magistralei and 
ptSAy oiBoials am dlseevertng in the abasnea of 
Cnad liaes of p^yi tbat it is impoaaibla to 
htt^lamaiti orders which ate ill-ooaoelvad ac4 not 
imaftan mntoaily cantradlctoiy. And the publio is 
bsiag gtoond between the upper «Qiil>stona of 
ignatWe and lafoompeteaoa and tha Inwtr ona of 
^ assfiijpitlin end aatf-aggtssMttiani^^ 


division — s division too which cannot 
possibly affect them or their fortunes in the 
slightest degree. One wonders if it was all 
such altruism or a mere itch for mischief 
making. Now that they have had their 
hearts' desire it is for them to make up 
their mind to choose between India and 
Pakistan. For generations India has been 
the home of Muslims and others* and not 
all the clamour of the communalists is 
going to change our national outlodc. The 
cbildven of the soil have a right to dtisen- 
abip and we welcome them vdth open 
arms* But thdr loyalty to the State of 
their choice most be above suspicion. India 
would no more tolerate fifth eolomn^te 
wodking fot alien interesis fiuiU wHMu 
and sabotaging the constitotien from 1tnde^ 
groniid. ihtf will deserve the loli of dl 
tiaiiots* 



lkf3 iHOliK An^ATttB « * 
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lif UMItel ttkn'i •ttbarit 

Sir Zafmllab Khan, leader of the Pakistan 
^leffttion to U. N. A. has qolekly learnt 
the techniqae of the League language He 
is repotted to have told presameu in New 
Yoik that killing of Muslima had been 
** going on for more than a month in the 
Province of the East Punjab and latterly in 
the Province of Delhi.** 

If th» deliberate and planned extermination of 
a people oontmuea unchecked by India, Pakistan 
aa a laet reaort must seek aatiffaetlon through 
17.N. and if it fails to get that latiefaction, it 
may have to reeort to direot meaeuree. 

Yes ; the U, N will afford Sir Zafrollah 
and his tlk an international stage to strut 
about and fiddle while the country is 
burning 1 • 

And then he said that ** the horrible and 
ruthless killing in that part of India put 
the whole Delegation of Pakietan in a very 
depressed and mournful mood’*. 

Besponei^ity for this rests entirely on the 
Government of India which so far has utterly 
failed to discharge its responsibihty or even faco 
it squarely. 

When one realises all that the leaders 
of the Indian Government have done 
to pour oil on troubled waters, and all that 
League leaders have done to incite violence 
and hatred, language of this kind stands self 
condemned. The late Lord Balfour would 
have called it ^'frigid and calculated lie.” 
And yet the speaker was once Judge ot the 
Pedersi Court, the highest judicial authority 

in the late British Government. How fscUely 
^e learned Judge has learnt to 
adjust himself to the new dtnation ? 
Sudi ate the spedmens on whom the late 
Govemnent showered their honours and 
offices 1 

Sx ZifiuUsh has no regrets (or the tragic 
lisppefiiiigs in West Pnnjab. The whole 
thlgy Is a vicious propagasdn for the con- 
sUftiptioA of fero^iiefa 


UagiBt’a FrsvasatHra ilataaat 

League leaders now enjoyin| positions of 
power and authority in their new State still 
continue to rant and talk gUhly In the old 
irresponsible way. It was to appease them 
that India accepted division, hoping thel 
thereby at any rate, Ve could live in peace 
and amity at befits friends and neighbours* 
Yet i man in the responsible positiott of a 
Prime Minister does not hesitate to make 
provocative charges. Speaking at the Punjab 
League Council, Mr Liaquat Ali hinted 
darkly at an ” unholy plan chalked out by 
the enemies of Pakistan to sabotage it al 
the very birth ’* Who are the enemies ^ 

*(1) To-day we (Faklstaa) am surrouiifled OA 
all Bides by forces which are out m deeteoy m 
They (theee foroee) feel that with Tha ooASoUdiH 
tioQ of Pakistan their ohenshed dream to nils *aU 
over the sub-continent of India will not be rbalisedL* 

(2) The Muslims m Bast Punjab were roused 
only by the bullets and bayonets of the forces of 
law and order. 

(3) The Government of India and Bast Ponjab 

had not honoured and implemented the deoisiou 
lomtly taken by *tbe Governments of tha two 
Uommions in Lahore some days ago. * ' 

Notice the studied avoidance^ of any 
mention of Muslim atrocities in West Punjab. 
We have agatu the old familiar lamentatkma 
and the atrocity stunt which have served them 
so well in the past No wonder that Pandit 
Nehru is both surprised and pained 
at this* hit below the belt Why, only 
the other day the two Premiers toured 
the affected areas in East as in West 
Punjab and tackled the problem ^ of 
the million and odd refugees togetbbft 
And yet to indulge In this tub thumping 
by a person in a responsible position only 
shows his incapsdty to shed the old vnlgsr 
craze for propaganda of the worst kind 
which will do positive barm to all concerned. 
Is there not a toneh of the old tragi-comic 
cry of the Fascist dictator in Germany 
when he wailed ‘*we are encircled 1’* 
Psychiatrista said that Hitler was net 
quite sane. 
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Mlwln 

: MMutm* Gudbi has broi^ht peace and 
■ fOecour to the efBibted. His method 
' .irf spprosch to the^ grays problems 
ft fscing the country hss besu unique but 
gvsiyone who has c<^me in contset with 
^^^'sitastioA has borne testimony to what 
is called the "miracle’* that has been wrought 
un the people byCandhiji’s presence in the 
midst of suffering humanity. His talks and 
prayers and fasts have had a wonderful 
effect no less on the wrong*doers than on 
the innocent victims. So it was in Noak- 
hali ^d Bihar and Calcutta and now in 
die heart of afflicted Delhi he is again face 
0 face with the Hindu, Sikh and Muslim 
sufferers, bVinging comfort to the heart of 
the afflicted in the way that only can 
do. No wonder members of Muslim no 
leas than Hindu families who have lost 
their all. Hock to him for support and solace. 
It is something that . some at any 
rate among the League leaders and papers 
are not insensible to the remarkable results 
¥ Gandhiji’s activity in their midst, 

' Addressing a pirayer meeting at Delhi on 
^ ^ptember 19 he said : 

^ Mo 4»» oalr Wd the oUwr 

Gaadhiji hu thTtyt been egeiiM the 
avieion of the u eleo of Ae 

fthvtocee, and theihfh drcaaetMces heve 
towad him to eceept the hwitable he 
IWiMi to think in tenn* of ladia mm) 
w elMlM. ■« : he rafneee 
to diSmntieie Wmen tfindn end 
wong eMaene of « eetnmon 






ioM India sbould drive out all itii iiir tiri| ei | w%tm- 
to Fakistaa as the MasUmi of PakiMan mm 
dnving out ail mn*Miiiriitna. Wfoaaa triU 

not n>nke one right/* 

And so he exhorted the Mmliqu tO etick 
to their houses erhineror happo pii , 
prove their loyalty to Imlia as true wd 
faithful citizens. For, he dechund, 

if Ii^ia and PskMan wera to ba pemrtin) 
e^jM and go to w agaiiist aaeb othor, it 
wOTdd rum ^ Doming and their htod-won 
neeaom would be soon loat* 

Or. laaaia K. Oscaitrattaaaif 

The passing away of Dr. Ananda 
K. Coomaraawamy at Boston, U.S.A. 
removes from the field of nrt one 
of the beet known savants of our 

, time. Scholar and artist he was a 
writer oi encyclopaedic range, who wielded 
the resources of the fingltob language with 
consummate ability. For 30 years Curator 
of the Boston Museum of Fine arts he 
specialised in Indian, Persian and Maho- 
medan art and the results of bis restarches 
have found fitting expression in such booka 
as the "History of Indian and Indonesiatt 
Art", “The Indien Creftsman,” “The 
Dance of Shive, "Vidyapethi’' end “Rajput 
Paintiag. " One of our own earliest publi- 
cations was bis “Fssays in National 
Idmliam”— -a book that reminds na, at every 
turn, of onr glorious herkage cl art and 
culture. Indeed Ua writinga have done not 
a little to the revlvM of toe spirit of |Uf^ 
ia our nstomtl heritage, and he fcmaiaed 
to toe end one of the Mrchiteeta ef 
■stomaBim. Only in August last, an the 
^fMoa of Us seventieto year, he ww 
faiidtsted by tefaotare fiosg all puts toe 
woild. And it is ef aaela»HM>iy httonwi 
.to te^""'fiis ;idih..' to;^minra‘' 

VtoHl Ids lint dagrs to ■ hermit^ st toe 
oi toe HtoNtogsw. That M wito of 
.Jdiir«i;deBtad- to'*" 



FOREIGN AFFAIRS 

. BS "CHBONIOMBR" , 

IfiMtai liwtmMt IH Muilat nw Cmi itilwl Itafil IMw 


T HB Atabt and the Jews who have never 
agreed on the qnstion of Palestine’s 
fotnre, seem strangely etiongh» completely 
agreed on the necessity ior Britain’s with- 
drawal from Palestine. Singularly enough 
both sections welcome the British decision I 
An Arab- Jewish Interins Government was 
one of the suggestions made by Dr. Khalidt, 
Secretary of the Palestine Arab Higher 
^ecntive, following the announcement of 
Britain’s policy by Mr. Qreech Jones to 
bridge the gap between the withdrawal of 
Britain and the * attainment of independence 
by Palestine. 

The interim Government, it was proposed, 
should consist of five Palestinian Arabs 
and two Palestinian Jews with a High 
Commissioner nominated by the Arab 
league. 

yfsf. Claitaia’s Waraiag 

Professgr Albert Einstein, the famous 
mathematician ^ and scientist, warned the 
chiefs of delegations to the United Nations 
that ** threat of extinction hangs over 
humanity/* 

The peace-loving countries have a potential 
Instrument to prevent a ^ar of extinction, 

S 'ovided the General Assembly of the 
cited Nations became a World Parliament 
and had the final say over the **veiQ- 
paralysed Security Council,” he declared 
in a letter published in the UmUd Nations 
World. 

He piuposed that the General Assembly 
should increase its authority and subordi- 
nale die Security Council to It, that 
delegates should be chosen by popular 
election rather than by Government appoint* 
meet, and that the General Assembly 
r should stay in permanent searion during 
present *'crhNs’*. 

The Worldi he mM, faced '*the gravest 
fUMa in the history of Msnkiiid** and the 
General Asssnihly wm Bit on|y oapable 
Bie threat to hiiBinlly* 


Neither the United Nadona Gaoetal r 
Asiembly nor the Truateeahlp Commidsb ''^1 
should allow the South African GoyemA 
ment to by-pass thJ United Nations resolth ^ ^ 
don on Trusteeship Agreement for South# 
WestAirica, declared the Russian deligatei 
Prof. Boris Stein, in the UN. Trusttsihlp 
Committee at Lake Success, on Septembsr f 
26, during the debam on S *W. Africa*# ^ , 
future. India’s stand, outlined at* the 
beginning of the debate, received further 
support in the Committee^ notably from 
Syrisn, Byelo-Russian, Ukrainian and ^ 
Egyptian delegates. , j 

The Russian delegate Prof. Boris Stain 
accused South Africa of intending to annex 
South-West Africa. South Africa had ttated / 
that it had plans for inviting some of tha 
territory’s populadon to take part in tto 
Union Legislature. This would "merely 
simplify the annexation of South*Weal 
Africa,” said the Rnssian delegate. 

Iranifar sf Powir b Surma 

Burma will assume her full, sovereign 
independence outside the British Common* 
wealth of Nations in January, 1948. This 
was made finally clear by Lord Listowel^ 
Secretary of State for Burma, at a Preaa 
conference in London on September 18. 

Lord Listowel, who has Just returned tu ^ 
England from a goodwill visit to Burma, 
also announced that upon Burma’s assump* 
don of independence, Britain would app#hri[ 
an Ambassador, and would withdraw all ^ 
British troops as soon as possible afinr the 
transfer of power. 

To speed the transfer of power, a Bill will 
be introduced in Parliament at the begin- 
ttinf of the new session In the latter part 
of October. 

Lord Li*tow«l gtw fho imrancv Hm, 
tbit BUI would bo boitomd Uiroagb 'BtM 
Houoo of PtrifaMoont to bteosMi low Bitftw 
tin Olid of ibe you. 






Hie WORLD of BOOKS 

(ONIjY BHOBT notices appear IK THIS SECTIOK) 



A pilgrim’s progress, by C. F. ANDREWS. 

Shiva Lai Agarwali^ & Co., Ltd/ Agra. 

The writeir belongs easily to the ranks of 
Ae ageless spirits who have toiled incessantly 
for the good, gain and welfare of humanity. 

' Deenabandhu ' and * Charlie ' as C. F. 
Andrews was more familiarly known to 
many of his friends and admirers all the 

world over, had a past which is full of 

lessons for eagerly watching posterity. 

C. F. Andrews was born of very 

religious parents who believed in the 
Second Coming of the Lord. The atmos- 
phere 'of the home added to his early 
edncation, strongly supplied his young 
mind with a great zest to follow the path 
of service. As a devout Christian he had 
his share in the trials bom of conflicts of 
the mind, torn between the persistence of 
a blind faith in God and a growing 

disbelief in an age of advancing scientific 
knowledge. But the truth remains that the 
conquest of spiritual consciousness over 
intellectual alertness paved the way which 
finally brought him near the two master* 
spirits of our times, Mahatma Gandhi and 
Rabindranath Tagore. 

No doubt the inquisitive reader cannot 
•tifie his curiosity to know more details 
of the early contact that * Charlie* had 
with the two important sons of India. The 
writer is very brief here, perhaps inexcus- 
nbly brief too; and the readers patience 
seems much tried. May be Andrews did 
not dwell at length on those details that 
would otherwise have enhanced the value 
of tn autobiographical sketch as this, 
bfcause of his having dstwhere dealt 
widt ibm* Still the resder of this volume 
l^ari uttoontoled. 


/ ■ ^ 1 - -1 V r ,1 VaaHnWMMMW* 

LINGUA FRANCA FOR HINDUSTAN AND THE 
HINDUSTANI MOVEMENT. By Rsvi Shankar 
Shukla, Oudh Publishing House, Lucknow. 

With the declaration of independence for 
India, the time has now come for finally 
settling the problem of a national language 
for the country. The subject is already 
being discussed unofficially by the members 
of the Constituent Assembly ; and the 
well-known writer of the book under review 
has already dealt with the subject with s 
learning and anthority that should command 
respect for his conclusions. The tussle 
•now is between Hindi and Hindustani. In 
this book Mr. Shukla examines at some 
length the merits of this tussle against 
the background of the Hindustani move- 
ment bringing the story down to the 
latest phase of political development mk., 
the division of India. In view of the 
urgency of the problem, ML Shukla's 
thesis deserves the deepest consideration of 
all thonghtfnl readers— particularly those 
whose decision on the subject is bound 
to make a difference in the fortunes of 
the country. 

THE CHARM OF BNOUSH PROSE. Ed. by 
Prof. R. K. Lagu and Prof. N. P. Gune, 
Venus Book Stall, Poona. 

Here is a collection of well-known 
passages from English Essayis\|i. It is 
easy to call attention to glaring omissions, 
but then there must be a limit to the 
size' of such a volume- Selections from 
Carlyle or Rutkin would obviously swell 
the volume, the Indttn teader may, bow- 
fttver, be interested to find selections firom 
Gandhi and Gokbale and Sastri and 
Radhikrisbiianiii a volume of BngBi^Etiays 
from }os^h Addtsqn to QuiliW Goudil 
Tbe notes at the end of the bunk muf 
^rov* naeltil and to atudenln 
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FAMOUS URDU POETS AMD WRITERS. By 
Sir Abdo! Q^ir. New Book Society, 
L«]iore. 

Sir Abdul Qedir bts devoted t life-time 
to die pnnniit end stady of Urdu literature, 
and as Dr. Sachchidaoanda Sinha has 
remarked in hia foreword, the author is 
neither laudatory, nor hypercritical in 
hia criticism of Urdu writers. This book 
is a collection of his lectures on the lives 
and works of famous Urdu writers in the 
post-Ghalib period. Hali is the most 
sympathetic admirer of Ghtlib among his 
cntics ; and the latter is held to be 

superior to Zank as a genius and a thinker. 
Ghallb does not show from his proses 

writing any large traces of contact with 

the English tongue which was seen only 
in the writings of Sir Syed Ahmad Khan 
and his co-workers like Hali and Nazir 
Ahmad. • Manlvi Zaka Ullah of Delhi 

wrote the Tarikh-i-Htndustan, a most 
exhaustive compilation ; and Maulana 
Sfaibli Nnmani wrote many political poems 
and the Sirat4-Nabi (Life of the Prophet) 
as well as a life of Jalaluddin Rumi. Abdul 
Halim Sharar and Pandit Rattan Nath 
share the honour of being the best Urdu 
novelists. All ^ the sketches are eminently, 
readable and contain mnch of biographical 
detail. 

VRQNTIER SPEAKS. By Mohammad Yunus 
With a Foreword by Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehm: and a Preface by Khau Abdul 
GsBrnr Kbsn— 2ad Ed. Hind Kitabs- 
Bombay. 

Pandit Jawahsrlfd N^nx writes that the 
eottveiiioo of Pstiban to non-violence, 
Ihoiigh fir from complete# is still very 
reel# sod according to the Frontiar Gandld 
Fsdimi's fixwdom am well barmoiiiee 
wit)i cmuMptioii of Indte's freedom 


end it will not tolerate eey isolationism any 
more. According to YuiiuSf JPathan history 
from the 12tb to tth# XSth centuries was * 
really the history of India and h has 
created problems thst hsve not been solved 
even noW. The idea of a united Pathan 
nationality was first conceived by Kbnshiil 
Khsn Khattak, a contemporary of Anraegsili# 
Xbmad Shah Afghani, Jamaluddin Afgnaei 
and Amir Abdnr Rahman form a sneces^ 
sion of creative leaders and at the present 
moment, the Afghani Premier, Sardar Smit 
Mahmud Khan is the best force for good^ ^ 

The various frontier tribes are next 
described and the failure of the British 
policy towards them is shown to have 
been caused by a wrong approach, a false 
perspective and corrupt methods. 

Abdul Ghaffar Khan and his movement 
are described. He is no politician in the 
technical sense of the word and *hie 
services to Indian nationalism havh been 
prominently brought out The last part 
the book brings the narrative of the 
political movement up-to-date. ' 

BOOKS RECEIVED 


Echo ov tsb Him4IiA.yas By Q 0. Akbar Khan 
Oriental Books SO Great James Street, Bedford 
Row, London W C 1 

QaBiKAirs’'8 UMDBAonouNp Dy Allen Welsh DoUs, 
Macimllan A Co , Londoo. 

SoOiaL ABD RbUOIOUS MoVBHBNTS IK TBB Kliri« 

TBBKYP Cbntitby By Prof 0 8. Snwvaesyoharl. 
The National Information A Publioations LA.# 
Apollo Bonder, Bombay* ^ 

Lbavbs vst THB AoacrsT wiKx> . A Novel with the 
Indian upheaval of Augiwt 1942 for its^^kaek* 
ground. By N S. Pbadke, chad Kitab Ld, BomSay# 
Otm HsntTAOB akd its SioKiinoAKOB By Shldpad 
Rama Sharma, Hind Ktbah Ld., Bombay. 

Imou ov ITT Dbbams By M. K. Gandhi. Com- 
bed by R K. Prabhu Foreword by Ur. Rajendva 
Praead. Hind Kitabe, Bombay 

Tan Avar ako otbbb Stobibs. By Gertrpde Hurra . . 

Hind Kitabs Ld., Bombay* 

Oh BmroATxoK. By Mulk BaJ Aoand. *Hi»d 
Kitabs Ld*, Bombay. 

EooHoitio Pbobi»i» of To-day, By 0* A. Saldanalu 
Codiaibail Press, Mangalore. 

Tsobbs Svohdbs. By Humayims Kablr. IMnd 
KftstNi Ld., Bosshay* ^ 



DIAKY OF THE MONTH 


^ S«i(>UMber 1. ' Gandhiji « goes on fast at 
Cakntta. 

i'^Satytgraha started in Mysore. 

September 2 Mass evacuation from West 
Punjab. 

«^Joint Committee set up for exchange of 
population and safe conduct of refugees. 

September 3 India submits memorandum 

to U N. A. calling on S A. to implement 
the Charter. 

September 4. Gandhiji breaks fast after 75 
hours 

*~*Travancore Maharaja issues Procla* 
matiou conferring complete Responsible 
Government to his people. 

September ^ Committee appointed to 
,tackle food problem. 

September 6 Mr. Mr. K« C. Neogy 
appointed Minister in charge of special 
department to deal with refugees. 

September 7. Gandhiji leaves Calcutta for 
Delhi 

—Mysore Railway strike. • 

September 8. Arrests and lathi charge on 
Satyagrahis in Hyderabad State. 

—Delhi declared disturbed area. 

September 9 Gandhiji in Delhi . Appeal 
to Delhi citisens. 

September 10 Death is reported of Dr. 
Ananda CoomarasSrami at *Boston, 

September 11. Criidi over Peraian oil: 
Military movem^ on Soviet Frontier. 

September 12 Sardar PateFs call to cltlsema 

—Police firing In Mysore areas. 

£UpUmber 13. MadhwsZamindan Abolition 
pU publisbed, 

September 14. SaiatBose opens All India 
Indnstrial, Khadl and Art Bachibidon In 
Madris. 

— Qandlil's call to DelM people to end this 

mad ibitrieide. 

September Gandhiji ttansier 

ot 




— Madras Assembly discusses food ittoatiiw^ 

September 16 Pandit Nebtu re{diis to lfr« 
Liaquat Ah Khan's charges. 

— Discovery of bomb factory in ^Muslim 
house in Subzt Maodi area in New 
Delhi. 

September 17 42 mile long non^MusIkn 

convoy attacked in West Punjab. 

September 18 Refugee train attacked near 
Mian Wall. 

—Lord Listowel reveals H. M. G’s plan for 
Burma 

September 19. Mrs Pandit confers with 
South African delegate to XJNA. 

— Marshall plan opposed by Soviet delegate. 

.September 20. Delhi Muslims surrender 
arms to Gandhiji and afihrm loyalty to 
Indian Union. 

September 21. Sir Sultan Ahmed included 
in Hyderabad Committee to negotiate with 
Union Govt. 

September 22. Textile strike is Bombsy; 
28 mills affected. 

— U N. A. sets up special Palestine 
committee. 

September 23. Sir John Colville, Governor 
of Bombay returns from London. 

September 24. Mysore Maharaja announces 
scheme of Responsible Government 

— Mr. N. Gopalaswami Iyengar joins India 
Cabinet as hBnister without portfolio. 

September 25. Kathiawar States protest 
against Junsgadh's accession to Paldetan. 

September 25. Gandhiji warm Pakistan. 

September 27. Interim Government for 
Pi4ealiae suf^eated. 

SepUmber 28. Gandhiji replies to Churdiilt^i 
criticism of ** leatfnl psassacres ** la India. 

Sepmrber 29. PkUitan appeals to BtMn 
and the Domlntmii toMp solve eommimal 
tronblei. 

September BO. IMMm It idmilied is 
meiriberiMp of lbs Wi tftsd Neibni^ ^ 
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TiBi NAIiaONAL FLAG OF INDIA 

Tlte aiUonai flig of ladia is a thing of 
bsfnt^r of tnr cotmtty, . ms 7 jostly^ 

ho proud, writes Dr. t< M. F. Mshs^evan, 
in Si0di^ Timfs. The jns^sposition of 
^ saffiim, white end > greeQi Anh the bine 
wheel ^edpmmg the centre vf the flag on 
the white band produce an aeedietic effect 
pleading to the eye and the mind alike. 

A ' flag is what it » and becomes a 
thing of value by virtue of the meaning 
that is attached to it, the ideals and 
aspirations of which it is a symbol. The ' 
. original designer of our flag, Mahatma 
Gandhi, the architect of India’e freedom 
through non-violence, in the words ^ of 
of Lord Moundialten, has given a meaning 
to the flag*whidi is unique in the history 
^ of the world. He has made the flag 
stand for the values of, the Spirit, for 
satffa and akimsa, sacr^ee and service, 
Communal concord and world-peace. 

the three colours are represented 
all the communities of this ancient 
land which , has followed on the whole 
the dawn of histoty the path of 
sa^ harmony and not, the < way of 
meleiiBioaiion of the . weaker by the 
stronger groupt of people. It Wfn during 
,,lhe periodk^^^^ w mle was 

hottoiirii^ ^it India hat lain low^ lostog 
her glory and fieedom* If ehir lias to 
>; iogahi . her great, sistiis^.; % 

tWo^h die iMeb- 
Ufehment of cpmmunal c^ord* That it 
udwt fbe juactfjpotitkMi of the thne colours 

Ihr three etdosip ebo symboHse ^ 



the life Slid conduct of' ■ Individuals and ^ 
nations; The sBflQftm:s^niflns 
serdcif the ^ white ih symbolic of punl^; 
end psace; and <tbe green / cbnniMiis: 
prosperity and progress. ; The * we^ld ^ 
for top long beeh uf^der the 
the profit-motive thal it it to to j^hufl^' 
it on the ; toundatfenk ; of sacrito ,etid ’ 
service. Renuncfetion Is, no doubt, difl&eult 
But it is au ideal worthy to be atriveii 
after. Real joy comes through rennncia- , 
tion. It is for this idsal that the mflfrotl, 
the colour of the sahnyaaiu’s robe, Stands : 
in India. Purity and peace are , {winfed > 
white. Spotlesa cleanllneea we kaeoOiete 
with the white colour. Parity of body, 
speech and mind has been stiftsed upon 
by the MahatnA. Even piditlc'ld mids W ^ 
to be secured, not by the unclean methods 
^ of violence and secret diplomacy, but by ' 
* the straight and open road of non-violence 
and truth. Only the peace that Is 

achieved by this road will be sbidlng and 
worth baviDg/ add not the pse^^^ 
that it won through vblence and war** 
Thif is the lesson thst the nMddIk' hotl*' 
zontsl bind of white hss for us.;; 
green which occupies the’ noito end ol 
the flag signifiSs prosperity and progress. 

The usociation of the wtol on Aikfck^f v 
pfUac the gives i^ded 

slgnlflcance to to flag. The great Emperprl: 
sought to build hit stath op ^e fonndatiou ^ 
ol Dkoffna* The riveis of , blood 
flowfd iii * to Kalinga war ckused in nsm 
a; 4isgiist fer all violence and^ phyklckl I 
force; and he resolved nevcf to upe flip 
•Word sgSutt. This hiitodpr event, is, 
nlstehed only by the ^ Gandhhin Wsy^ of 
'iapa^aha/ W DivmumpHya^ to 
hm^ed ol to gods, as Asoke was known, 
adopted to method • el loye fur to' 
gPifeitoice of 

Gaddhi has shoWn to Wiw of using to 
•ama weapon for melfliif to heart of to ; 
eseipy and iointo Urn huo a Lfend,"; " ^ 


« « 





SHOLISH OR HINDUSTANI ? 
iQyieii Ae , Governments and their secre* 
Miits tike carsi the English language is 
tiheiy to nsnrp the place of Hindnstani, says 
Qaadhiji in an article in the Harijan under 
the caption Take ci^e. ** This most *do 
InAfdte harfl;i to the idillions of India who 
would never be able to understand English. 

Sorely, it mdst be quite easy for* the 
Provincial Govemiaents to have a staff 
which Wonld carry on all transactions in 
the Provincial languages and the inter* 


The Provinces wffl Inivo to ded ihe 
Centre. '' They dare not d6 ee tbrouih 
English, if the Centre is whw mamtjk 
to realise that they muft not tax the nalioii 
culturally for the sake of a handful of 
Indiana who are too laty to up* the 
speech which can be easily coAo^^ to the 
v^ole of India without offending any parly 
or section. My plea is for banlalilng 

English as cultural naurper as we .success* 
fully banished, the polidcal rule of the 
English usurper. The rich English language ^ 
will ever retain its natural place as 
the internstional speech of commerce and 
diplomacy.'* 


proviYial language, which, in my opinion, 
can odry be Hinduatani written in Nagari 
or Urdu acript*** 

Every day lost In making this necessary 
change is s8' much cultural loss to the nation, 
heaaya. ^^The first and foremost thing is to 
revive the rich provincial languages with 
which India is blessed*. It is] nothing short 
of mental sluggishness to plead that in onr 
courts, in our schools and even in the 
Secretariats, aome time, 'probably a few 
years, must lapse before the change is made. 
No doubt a little difficulty will be felt in 
multl*li|igual Provinces, as in Bombay and 
Madras, until rodiatribution of Provinces 
tt^tes' place on the lioguistic basis, 
Proidnclal Governments can devise a method 
in Order to enable the people in those 
Provinces to feel that they have come into 
their own. Nor need die Provinces wait 
for the Union dor eolving the question, 
whether for inter'^pmvincial speech it shall 
be Hindustaol larlicen in either Nagari or 
Urdu script or mate I^di written in Nagari. 
This thoidd not detain them In making die 
dOiited refonh. It |a a wholly unneceaaary 
i controversy likely to be the door throughi 
srhlch fingliah miy enter to the eternal 
dlvgrace of India. If dte first step, that Is, 
sUsW of provittdat ipeech hi all puUic 
DepastmeMa takes pleoC |«ewtdlnid|y^ that 
ol .hiilt^iuufindal speech flA folbw in 

quivn wivcfmioii. 


THE BRITISH PRESS AND PUBUC 

**A deliberate Press compaign designed 
to convince the British public that the 
• end of British rule In India has thrown 
the whole country Into a state of anarchy 
is as wicked as it Is misleading," observes 
the New StaUsman editorially. 

The Weekly adds : ** The review of every 
Incident in the Pnnjab tragedy as indicative 
of local breakdowns in the administration 
la exaggerated and distorted to give the 
impression of a nation-wide collapse." 

Saying that as a whole 400,000,000 
inhabitants of India have accepted ** sudden 
and moat tremendous changes in their long 
history with tranquillity and remarkable 
restraint," the journal points out: "There 
is DO justification for the silly anggeation 
in some British nesri^apers that the Indian 
settlement was a mistake. 

"The present magaacrea are a ghaafi^ 
by-prodnet of fiie palnfiil re^bifth of India 
. but fhey «re much less aerioiia tiban, say, 
the I94fi Bengal famine^ barely reported, 
in Bdtain^wbaa 1,590,000 died. . 

^tn Bengal todiw outbreaka have been 
curbed by the pafient efforts of Uahalma 
GtmdhL In the Punjab tba Congteas and 
Lmifim High Commanda art, nqmdly w^ 
IflMtQliad end ^onea they %re had than 
to bthii the naoesaaiy Inrea hdo adton^ 
thait is nb # JtNtbft tbto thajr wIB 

UMn jit* nnii/ jgynr ndb.** 

WWrW 
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INDIAN ft t Al* e S 

HYDERABAD'S TALKS WITH DELHI 


Hiyiioire 


’ v.r?- 






ft thst Sir Saltin Mmed, 

IbmuMr CftiNiDitlonftl lidviie^' Chamber 
ftf IMiMi is also a meakber pi the 
^mAfittee to "tiegotiate frith ^e Indian 
Domiikion regarding H 3 raerabad's eonati- 
ta^onal affairs. The other meinbers of the 
delegation as alreadj reported ar^ the 
Nawab of C^ttari, Sir Waltef Monckton 
and Nawab Ali Nawaz Jang Bahadur. 

THEjdAJLIS* STAND 

The Hyderabad State Congress has passed 
resolutions that Hyderabad should accede to 
the Indian Dominion and Responsible Govern-* 
ment^should be established as early as possible. 

The Majlis Ithehadul MusUmin is opposed 
' to both these resolutions. They would not 
d<^end upon the Government of the day 
[to support them, but develop their own 
•strength Oiganisationailyi says a prominent 
|atate congressman of Hy^riabad. 

*MIie Majlis demanded the dismissal of 
Mirza Ismail ai|d his resignation was 
ited by His Exalted Highness. It has 
passed a resolution of no confidence* 
Ibe President and members of the Cabinet 
that th^ have betrayed the cause 
lOf tile State by agre^g to joki the Indian 
Doeiiniosu His l^alted Highness has three 
fi*nes expressed his confidsnce in these 
warned the Majlis fAth a 
rebuke ^ad^tising its leaders to exercise 
gittiit care ind circumsfwction, but in spite 
df tbii wmninf , the Standing Committee oi 
tim ratified the resititition of the 

WoiklDg Commit^ expressing want of 
confidence in thele Ministers. It has thus 
beobme quift evident thsft His IbcaltsSl^^^^ 
Hi^mM and hit Gevetna^ eie iadintd 
leiAifd aeoitis^ ^ Indian Dd**tHon 
asMl Hie is qulie /Deposed lo it . « 
3fta Gemiai^ be afiraid of the 

I tiHame el the Melba nsisi^ 'direct actiem ' ! 


RESPONSIBLE GWT* TOR ^ 

As. we go to Press (Siutiember 24} i 
His IBghness the- Mihaia^^ of has ! 

Isstieif s proclamation aunonnekig # 

of Retponsible Government to the, 
baaed on tbe reoompvfadations^^^^d «the£ 
Consuluitive Coinmittee. \ ^ , . . J 

A Council of Minkters Is tobeJl^point^^ 
and the Legislature t| to elect aCdms^ 
to help in the draltlngf of the' Coos^tion 
Bill. Representattves, of the im 
communities will, as far as postiblejny d e 
place in the Council, 



‘ LEADERS' APPEAL TO MYSORE 
RULER 

Messrs. D. V. Gtindappa, M. 
sekhara* Rao, P. R. Ramiah end J^ittoor 
Srinivasa Rao have addressed tiie follow^g " 
telegram to the Private Secretary to H. H. 
the MahtrajiT of MysofC: 

^' We are amazed to learn that the DeWaii^,r 
is rushing his scheme of Reforms, ignoring 
public opinion and not evai| congulting the. 
Cpngress which is the largest poTiticat 
organisation in the State* Ihe " Cousultii^ : 
live Committee's proposals are reactionsiy* • : 
in lome respects and make a tivvesty^ 
Responsible Government. ' The public hevn ' 
no confidence that the present Government ‘ : 
will faithfully implement the Maharijal ! 
promise. We pray, that police frighting, 
ness be stopped forthwith) that polttioal 
prisoners be immediately released uncowdl*^; 
tionally, that all repressive meiMiuii^ 
tiritikdrtwn, and that an' Interim Goveni* ' 
ment responsible to the present l^gislatum 
be. immediately installed,^ idsfructions 
m ; set up a constttution-maldsg body l 
representative of public cpinioo. Notbiog ; 
short of this Can rCs|orf pdice |md good' 
'^lelatioitt between the Rider and the people.^ ■ 

Siuce the above spfhal was medu 
13;'^ the Mato Iftt Mtied a ProCU» 
atimi ■ onotimAi g 'mspoMible Qovmsai^ 



m y tdB iNDiAH iaViaW . 


Bmnpd* 

INTERIM GOVT. FOR ^8ARODA 
Tllft Working Commfttfio oi the Baroda 
Slato Praja Mandal, which conclfidcd its 
two»day session, at Baroda on September 21 
urged the Maharaja of Baroda to * grant 
Itesponsible Government to the people 
ffae Committee also requested the 
establishment of i|n Interim Government 
within a month of His Highness* arrival 
in Vndia'* in which the Prime Minister 
and ^is Council would be responsible 
to anW enjoy the confidence of the State 
Dam k ibfaa. 

The Gommittee put forth the following 
demands : 

(1) That the Dara Sabha be given an 
elected President immediately. 

(2) That His Highness the Maharaja 
as soon as he returns to India should take 
up the question of internal reforms and 
Should make a declaration establishing a 
constitution body elected on the principle 
of adult franchiae to * work out a 

^ constitution. 

(3) That an Interim Government be 
established m the meantime (within a 
month of Hia Highness* arrival in India) 
in which the Prime Minister and his 
Council will be ^responsible to and enjoy 
the confidence of the Dara Sabha 

BARODA’S HELP TO REFUGEES 

About 10,000 refugees from Sind are 
ah^ly arriving in Okha Fort in Baroda 
Sute, it ie leami 

The Baroda Slate audioritiesi it la 
understood, have agreed to make tempor* 
my arrangements for providing food end 
ilwlttr for these refugees. They have, 
hoarever, pleaded their inabUity to the 
Gmreinment of India to set^e 4w rtfngeee 
hi the State in view of the 
ertiM ahuetifin and Aa iion«anfi- 
^ at^ of nuttlnMa lands whete. Aeie 
. mfmm ehnW ht iiiM* 


Travancore 

MAHAI^JVS IISlOQlUAIIAn^ 

In a proclsmedon issued cm September 4 
H.H. the Maharsja of TravanOOie has 
conferred on his subjects comfilete Reepoai* 
ble Government, of wide acope, Ind of 
a character such as not been attomyted so 
far, in any other Indian State. 

It authorises ttte establishment of a body 
elected on the basis of universal adult 
franchise, to consider and submit a draft 
for the revision, or modification, of tbe 
present constitution with a view to the 
establishment of responsible Government 

The proclamation, which ranks with tbe 
historic temple entry proclamition, issued 
by Maharaja in November [1936, it hailed 
^by all sections of Travancoreans as their 
*great charter of political emancipation. 

REFORMS COMMITTEE 

On September 17 the Government of 
Travancore announced the personnel of the 
preliminary Conatitutional Committee to 
frame rules and allied matters^ envisaged 
in the Royal Proclamation. 

The Government have accepted the 
following names for .constituing a small 
committee announced in the Press commu- 
nique dated September 4, 1947; 

Messrs. T. M. Varghete, A. J. John, 
C. Keaaven, P. S. Nataraja Mlai, A. Thanu 
Filial (all State Congreaa), If. Govmdan, 
(President S N.D,P. Yogam), T. A. AbduUa* 
G. Ravi Varma, P. Vlvekananda 
All-Travancore Hindu Ma h n tahha ), A* P, 
Vargheae, T. M. Chtdambrnranatha Filial 
(President, Nanjina'd Agricnknriais* Assoda- 
tion, Travancore Veltala Aasoda^n and 
South Travancore Chamber of Cu*^Tiberce} 
and the Legal Remembrancer to the 

The first eoven iiMMa nre State Cosu^ 
and the aaoeeedinf seyen am ftom 
commudd md othaf aed ttm 

Land RaaiMmhaaniQir li dm fjoairjt^tfiMial 
^ ttiiiiiM*. «iili no vbim 
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Cochlot 

PULL PFSPONSIBLB GOVERNMENT 

Tlie |idbiraj« oC Cocfiiii hti tnaotmced 
til# «t«ftUi#lu)tietit of foil r#iponltible 
fov^^ent in tii* State witii effect ftom 
Angenl 29 i^der the Premteivhlp of 
Mr. PeampilU Govieda Meson. Onam 
Day— ^ great Malabar leetival day-^waa 
choeen for the ipasguration of the new 
reforms. 

• The Maharaja promnigated an act entitled, 
the Government of Cochin (Amendment) 
Act, under which for the first time all 
adosiiniatrative control has been transferred 
to a council of elected ministers. These 
powers were hitherto exercised by the 
Dewan. 

The portfoUos have also been re-allocated. 

. Patiala 

PATIALA STATE’S, OFFER TO SIKHS 

The Patiala Government have announced 
in a communique that they are prepared to 
absorb two^ lakhs of refugees from Western 

, Punjab. 

Announcing this, the Government say 
that as agricititure is the primary occupation 
of the people in the State, they would be 
able to take mostly agriculturists and, there- 
"fore, invite Sikhs to take advantage of this 
ol^. Sikhs from Bahawalpur State are also 
imtited to settle down in Patiala. Those 
{^te subjects who may havl previously 
migrated are now welcome to return to 
tintir homes. 

ReiMi 

RBWA RULBR’S OFPBR 
Raw. Riikr, llblnraj. IbituuMogbJi, 
In. a«d« M offtt to the Gomsment of 
ladfe^ aceoiBa>od«lo 10,000 Pwjebjoiiigees 
1ft the State, hi addition tft 800 alfeadjr 
ahdtared. The Malttr^a Jiae appointed a 
%Mtal Officer to look tiler the MfagM* 
«M| faw BjgiMd to fthMMh ae anaf r«(h- 
•Mft gc g oeii M e in XoffiMifee end P"Uir 
woi|« OipiiitHHnt, t. . 


STANDSTILL PACT VWTHJAKtSTAN 
A **8tandstiir’ sflhMeflti hai been reached 
between the Pakistan Goimnment and the 
States ' of Kislimir and Rahawalpur for the 
continuance of all adminlalnitive arrange* 
menta *and agreementa previdtisly in forett 

Junagadh , 

JUNAGADH’S ATtmlDB 

Declaring that Junagadh's acoenllott^to 
Pakistatt was a '' danger to the peaedT of 
India*', His Highness the Jam Saw of 
Nawanagar demanded that on suchjf vital 
issue the Nawab of Junagadh should abide 
by his people's wishes. A plebiscitAhould 
be held, the sooner the better— wititin e 
fortnight at the mosb • 

The Jam Saheb alleges thdt Juj^nagadfi 
forces have already violated Indian sove^eigs^ 
and territory by going into Babariawad, 
which State had after detachment from^ 
Junagadh, acceded to and whose aceessioii* 
had been accepted by the Dominion of 
India. ‘'If a similar encroachment takel 
place in Mangrol; which is another Stafe 
which has acceded to India, we t|iall have 
two cases in which Junagadh forces will 
have taken the offensive and violated the 
sovereignty of India. If in spite of these 
encibachments the Indian Doi^ion keepe 
quiet, then further encroachments will be 
made and there will be no end to this process^ 

* 

General ' 

STATES' PLEDGE TQ THE UNION^^. 

The Ministry of States has received^ 
numerous telegrams from the Governments 
of the seceding States pledging thek si^ 
support to the Dominion Government In 
the checking of lawlessness and the iMiebili* 
tation of the refugees from Pakistan. The 
offer of support, it is learnt, tnefudes the 
piecing of troops at fbe dispoaal of the 
Dontinten GoveinoMmi, anrangementa to 
reoeive evtcoeet and the patreUteg of the 
thms of commtiiticetteiii te the disturbed eree. 



INDIANS C 

#^iilh Alrica . 

Mrs. pandit on INDCVSOTJTH 
AFRICAN DISPUTE - 

A wiraiflg that unlen the liido<Sonth 
i^fricin dispute refardingf the treatment of 
ledians in the Union* is settled by the 
General Assembly, '*the conBict may 
spread to a«widar sphere/^ was given by 
Mm, V. L Pandit, to the General Assembly 
of ^e United Nations at Flashing, Meadows, 
on^ptember 19, 

Adrmssing the crowded Assembly Hall 
she a^ rted, ** A denial that discrimination 
Ited oLteo practised against Indians in 
Sooth A^ica is not a serious or covincing 
reply to the General^ Assembly.** 

** The r^oent correspondence between the 
Prkae Mioiaters of the^ two Dominions 
' reveals* India's anxiety to reach a fair and 
bonoorabilt settlement on this issue. It 
toncerns not only the relations between 
the two Dominions. Unresolved, it may 
•pread ^misrepresentation and conBict over 
• much wider sphere, .because of its 
basically racial character." ^ 

U N. DEBATE ON SOUTH AFRICA 

On September 21 Joatice Fasli Ali 
(India) served notice in the United Nations 
Steering Committee that India would move 
ihat the Indian-South African dispute 
fldioold go strsight to the General Aetembly 
without farther diacusaion in the Political 
Cmemittee. 

Justice Faeti asked that the item 
aboold bypaaa the Political Committee and 
be debsM in the General Aaaembly, but 
Trygya Lie Secretary-General of U.N. 
j^nhited Cut that no hem could go straight 
m die Assembly without passisi through 
this Committee stage. 

fueach All aiktdt '*Are ^wt . entitled ^ 
le the p^ that there ahuuld be no 
faaAef dfscussina hi'Cu^uniliMe?** 

Tbi Preridiut of the Aasmbly^ 

f flimr Athnbh naM^ 

I!/, . t t i. \ . . . 


OVERSEAS 

t: . ^ 

patiada 

CITIZENSHIP FOR INDlANj^ 

Dr. D. P. Pandia told, the U.P.A« tbaf 
Canada's action in grantii^ dtheettsldp tOt 
210 Indians in Britiih Colnmbis who hsd ' 
entered Canada illegally established Gsnada 
ss a leader amon]|; th^ nations actively 
fightinl world discrimination against Indfan 
nationals. 

Dr. Pandia, who has been working 
throughout the Western Hemisphere on 
behalf of Indian nationals, said: ^*The 
action of the Canadian Government comes 
as a generous gestore at a time when the 
people of India are achieving <tbe full status 
of nationhood. Indian Government leaders as 
well as the Indians in Canada will view 
the action as strengthening the present 
happy relations between the senior Dominion 
and the two new Dominions of Pakistan 
and India. The action serves as an example 
to the Government of the Union of South 
Africa which at the present time dentes t£ie 
elementary rights of domicile to.s quarter- 
million Indians." 

Dr. Pandia said Canada's action will also 
serve to strengthen Inhia's case before the 
United Nations Assembly. 

Malaya 

INDIAN LABOUR IN MALAYA 
Malayan rubber circles stated that diey 
were " quite ^inconcemed " «t the 'wtmiiig 
that no metre IndWn labourers would be 
sllowed to emigrate if their wafOi were not 
increased. 

The berious financial situtHon of die 
industry, for which they blamed the United 
States syntbefic rubber subsidy, made/ it 
impossible to meet Indieii demands for 
Incressed wages at present 
AboOl 100,000 Indian, Cbbitse and 
' Malay wmlmfli In the piantsttohs controUed 
the ' United ftamtet Assodatioii nf 
MMsyn eteged an oae^dhyi atdite egiiitet e 
pmpem! In eni reiae tO 

per oenii and Ute telhm "te aniil Mtep 

wa|e dltmauAk* < ^ 

... i ^ ^ 
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Questioiis of fanportance 


DELHI LEADERS' APPEAL 

TbR surrender of some nnlicensed irms 
by Muslims on September 20 was the 
first slfi[n of response to Mahatma Gandhi's 
untiring efforts to restore amity between 
the communities in Delhi. Sikhs and 
Hindus were steeped in distrust against 
Mnslimsi who, they feared, possessed large 
quantities of such arms. 

Leaflets in Urdu appealing for surrender 
of illegal arms have been widely distri- 
buted in the city. Sixty Muslim elders^ 
have signed the appeal, which states: 

(1) We ^11 leave no stone unturned for 
effecting surrender of unlioMised arms ; (2) We 
are loyal citizens of the Indian Union ; We 
shall oombat all attempts to disturb our Union; 
U) We expect our Qovem*nept to put down all 
lawlessness. 

Joint appeals signed by leaders of 
various communities have also been 
distributed, 


FOODGRAINg COMWftTlEE 
The Government 6f India haW j^ppolhMl 
a Committee to examitke the preito 
poaition in regard to fo^dgrsins Ifi Iiltfliii 
and the prospective position in tlm 
five years, in the light of 
production, procurement, imports, 
bution and controls and idvk# tbs 
Government on (1) the measures i 
can be taken to increase domestic tfoeore* 
ment snd production, (2) the eymt lo 
which reliance can and should be plact4 
on imports and in the light of tht 
above, (3) the modifications wmch may be 
necessary in the foodgraius policy ^so Ur 
pursued. 


BOUNDARY AWARD 
The Government of India intend to seek 
to modify the terms of the swsrd of the 
Bengal and Punjab Boundary ComiuHs^n 
by such methods as may be fof nd suit- 
able, says a notification in the Gamtke of 
India extraordinary. 


MINISTERS AND THEIR CRITICS 
Under the caption ** Task Before Minis- 
ters" Mihatma Gandhi writes in Harijan\ 

t ^vs bsfors me quite a number of letters 
flaroi^ erltieialng wbat ijuiy consider to be their 
Imrotioiis Ufa* Ibsy aoeuse them too of favou- 
sitSam, even napotlnu, I know that much oritioism 
ooaaM from ignnranee. Ifinistets ^ttld not be 
asnaltiva. They shiotald take in gopd owet even 
eafplRg eritioii^ ^Tfaay would be surpRsed if I 
wire to send them the lettr«i I receive ; probably, 
they iioeivad worse. Be that as it may, the 
moral I draw fimm tbsm that the sritios eiqpeot 
mnoh more firom these ohosen servants of the 
psopls than ftom othsn in the way of simpliolty, 
covtase, hoSesty and iadnstiy, m this matter 
we oaiinot Imitate the ^iUrqiHSh rtilere of the pest, 
eaeespt pmhaps Is industry and dtsehdkie* The 
whom porpoee of this note wiU be served if on 
) Ifinlitem pndhbyvidM 
Issm to we sebar and pre^ 



i^petti w sose. 


The Government state that though they 
consider the swards unsatisfactory and 
unreasonable in certain parts, it was only 
because there was an agreement betwosn 
the parlies to abide by the deciaions of 
the Commission that they propesed for tlui 
present to accept the boundary determteid 
by diem. 


WITHDRAWAL OF BRITISH FORCER 
It remains the firm Intsutioii of tbs 
British Government to withdraw all Britlik 
armed forces from the two Domifiions of 
India and Pakistan by tbs end of tbe year, 
•ays ReuUf. The spMd of the witbdrawsl 
of the forces from India, we srs told^ |l 
cuadithmed Isrgsly by ike tram^sit 
pssidofi. 


r «r 
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i^HATMA GANDHI’S WARNING 
. AddNMing*^! Prayer « meeting in Delhi^ 
Mftbaloia Gandhi made a feeling reference 
to the sad plight of the reingees. 

. He had beard that convoys of Hindus 
rend- Sikhs were pouring in from West 
Ptinjsb into the Bast--57 miles in length, 
It made his brain reel to think how this 
could be. 

S kppeaing was unparalleled in the history 
1, and it made him, as it should make 
^ heads in shame. This was no time 
had done more wrong and who less, 
to pat a atop to this madness. 

Lid to Mahatma Gandhi that every 
the Indian Union was loyal to 
Pakistan and not to India. He would deny 
the charge.^ 

Hoslim after MosUm had oome and said the 
oontrar^ to Um. In any event the majority here 
need not be frightened of the minority. After all 
; .Ibur and half orores of Muslims in India were 
■pread over the length and breadth of the land. 
Uuelims in villagea were harmless and poor, as in 
8evs They had no oonoem with Pakistan. 
Why turn thsm out 1 he asked. 

As for the traitors, Mahatma Gandhi, 
continuing said, if there were any, they 
, could always be dealt with by the law* 
Traitors were alweys shot, is hsppened in 
the esse even of Mr. Amery’s son, though 
f ; Mehetms Gsndhi admitted that was not 
l^^law; * 

Others said that some MosUm officials 
t ^trere being kept here in order to keep all 
I M usUms lit India loyal to Pakistan, Some 
said diit Muslims looked npon all Hindos 
| I^ had toldi 

' : l£diatina Gandhi diat Mu was whoUf 
f lacbtrect Hindus were es inuch Mowen 
ihsphred scriptures at Mtndims, Christians 
end Jews. In any event, he appealed to 
; Hindut and Sikhs to Mied ell of 
. Mustima from Ruhr luartS. lo be kind to 
to invite them to mum and settle 


sa their old homes mid to fuiranise tbfMi 
protection from hurt He'' was sure that in 
this way they would get Ru derired 
response from the Muslims of Pakistea, even 
from the border tribes across the fronRer. 

This, Mahftma \ Gsndhi emphasised, was 
the way to peace and Ufe for India. He said ; 

** To drive every Muilim from ludia aod to drive 
every Hindu and Sikh from Futdatan would mean war 
and eternal ruin for the country. If eudh a 
■uioidal TOlioy ia followed in both the Sfeatea, it 
will apeU the ruin of lelam and HhidUism in • 
Pakistan and the Union. Good alone can beget 
good, love befreeda love. As for revenge, it 
oehovea man to leave the evil^door in God*f 
hands. I know no other way." 

NEHRU’S CALL TO THE TROOPS 

Broadcasting to the Armed Forces un 
Sept. 18 the Prime Minister, Pandit Nehm, 
«8Bid Indian soldiers who had fought with 
great gallantry in the past in many parts 
of the world, had now assumed a new * 
role as soldiers of a free .State. That was 
a fact of profound rignihcance, for, while 
freedom had brought a new sense of 
dignity, and given the people a new sense 
of pride it had also laid upon them, and 
particularly upon the Armed Forces, many 
new responsibilities. 

The Pfkne Minister asked every soldier 
to bear in mind that he was no longer 
merely a member of the Armed Forces, 
but a soldier of free India, who bed it In 
his power to increase or lower Ru preetige 
of his conntiy. 

Pandit Nehru continued : ^'We should 
all remember that service of Rie couufxy 
comes Rfst. If the conntiy is strong mid 
prosperous, tiien tiie p^k a|so be 
stroi^ and prosperous. But who lives if 
India diesi” , . . 

He empbarieed that, the only test was 
tbst they lived in tbe^^^^^ and servad U, 
and did not look to any other country. 

He erimd the soldiers to dhKdwrge tWr 
duties impartially, bearing in tnlnd thal^it 
was their function to inaiiitain peace, to 
protect . the people, and to defend Ru 
: '' iriiett it. -sm'to d a nger, yAyy 






Sm WRZK ON EXCHANGE OF 
POPULATION 

Sir IGrzi liinul, former Deweo of 
|l 7 tofe« itt t itetemeiit tesoed on 
September 14, expreeeed the view that 
** exchange of poptiktion ii the most 

disMtroQs thing poesible^-rotnons and 
nnjnat to Indtvidnala and also politically 
and economically minont both to India 
and Pakistan.*' 

Referring to the partition of India, 
Sir Mirzi said : ** It has been hoped that 
partition of India, accepted by many of ua 
so relnctently and unhappily oat of 
necessity, might take place in peace. That 
has not been so as some of us feared. 


CONGRFvSS AND MWORITIES ’ 

An assnrance to \he mlttortlii# that the 
Congress Government wUl con^ne m 
protect to the best of Its abi% llitlr ^ 
citizen ^ rights against aggresskm Is gfVim , 
by the Congress IWorking Cmit^itlee hi a 
statement issued on ^ptembor 24« At the 
same time, it is emphasised that the 
Government expects from the minorl^ 
the same allegiance and loyalty to ^ 
State as from the majority commimity. £ 

The Working Committee reiteratedraat 
the present disaster had not madjf airy 
difference to the fundamental nawnaUst 
character of the Congress. m 


In certain parts of India there has been 
savagery, bloodshed and destruction that * 
could never have been thought possible in 
our country. History will, in emphatic 
terms, condemn the blood-guiltiness of 
those who have long educated their 
foflowers in ideas of violence and contempt 


JOINT ELECTORATES FOR LOCAL 
BODIES # 

All elections to the local bodies In the 
Province of Bombay will, in future, be 
held on the basis of joint electorates, aays 
an official announcement. 

I 


for law an(^ order. 

**The recent massacre and destruction 
has aroused such bitterness in various 
communities as cannot easily pass away. 
Perhaps the only hope of reconciliation 
and loginning of a new unity, social and 
political, lies in such an appeal to the 
feelings as can be made by the greatest 
of men, Mahatma Gandhi, It may be 
that this will be the crowning achievement 
of Mahatma Gandhi's life." 

Referring to die immediate problem 
Sir Mirza said: ^*The first problem in the 
dkrtarbed parts of India now is to reetore 
and make more secure than before 
iiarmony between the different commnnities. 
The mi»ofitiei must be enabled to atay 
iriiere they are with confidoiee. In every 
pbme die extstence of these minorities and 
oo^operedon is essendsl to the 
pmperiQr of the State. Only die spirit of 
ksdok end frisitdiiaese on the peirt of the 
leadetfi een htbig ebonl eoAtent* 


The Government of Bombay is under- 
taking the necessary legislation, which will 
be introduced in the current session of 
the Bombay Legislative Assenmljr and 
will be given top priority. 

All elections to mnnicipalities having 
separate electorates and to local boards, 
due in the near future, will be postponed. 

ARMS AMONG RECORDS 

An A. P. I. message from Delhi reveals 
that about noon on September 18, 

m truck coutMuing official records arrived at 
Block C-2 opposite the south block of the 
S^tariat where an office of the Baklataa 
Defence Department is situated. Before uuloadblg 
his vehicle, the driver reported that the but eod 
of a gun was visible from ooe of the 
hozea m the track. 

The police ou being informed, arrived on the 
•oene and examined the boa. Besides oeklat 
reoovds it was found to oouteiu one riiot gun, 
15 oirtridge and a dagger. A foutine ofaeok if 
Other boM iu Bioek u-S followed end iu eg# 
of them eertridgei, empty shells, jpso*potrdir Shd 
ajtber materiel used for frlttug eartridgss wees 
found* The poUse saieail alt these amii, 



' . Educattonal 


• UNIVERSITY IN FREE INDIA 
hit last cosVQCatioa tddrett to the 
fftdiiatet of the Bombay Univeraity, Sir 
folm Colville^ Governor, welcomed the 
tranaler of power to India. He laid 
empbatit on the new .reaponaibilities of the 
QOiveriity that the dawn of Independence 
hie bronght upon them. 

The onivenity should, be eaid, become 
nurteriea of leadership and contribute 
twardf the reconciliation to eastern and 
wei^m thought and promote the peace 
of tl^ world. 


\ PRIVATE CANDIDATES 

A correspondent complains that the 
newly established Rajputana University 
does not allow private candidates within its 
jurisdiction tov appear in University exami- 
nations. Ordinarily it is an unhealthy 
practice to allow private candidates to 
appear in such examinations except when 
a student has undergone his course but 
hdled in the examination. Educationists 
are almost unanimous that it is the study 
and training in the colleges that really 
matters. The examination is merely a 
method of ascertaining that the students 
have acquired a minimum degree of 
proficiency during the course of training. 

It is the contention of the correspon- 
dent diet Rajputana is a very backward 
province and the colleges are not sufficient 
to accommodaie a large number of students. 
To stimnlite private study in these circum- 
stances is desirable. 

INDIA AND WORLD EDUCATIONAL 

Saiyedaini Elucaticmsl 
Adviser to tie Bombay Covtunment, has 
bead deimted by the Gov^ of India 
In altitid the f^onfereace oh Fundsiiienisl 
:^::: g id < iei io B..>:itt: China ; orgimieed udder the 

Eddorthmil, 


SIND UNIVERSITY 

For the protection of Hindu culhire and 
religion, the Sind University has cmistitnted 
a special Board of Studies distinct frma 
the one set up for Tslsmie Studies. 

The Board consists of Ssdhu T. L. 
Vaswani, Swami Ranganathananda, Prof, 
Pbonwani, Dr. Hemandas Wadhwani and 
Mr. Tuljeram. 

Two other boards of studies, one for 
Sanskrit and Marathi and another for 
Gojerati, have also been formed for the 
same purpose. 

Besides these boards, the Sind University 
has appointed three committees to advise 
it on safegnsrds on matters affecting 
Hindus, Parsis and Christians. 

SEPARATE UNIVERSITY FOR ASSAM ' 

The Assam Legislative Ataembly last 
month unanimously passed the Gauhati 
University Bill, which proposes to establish 
a teaching, residential and affiliating 
University at Gauhati. Under the provi- , 
aiona of the Bill the Government shall 
contribute annually to the University t 
sum of not less than Rs. 5,00,000 to 
meet the recurring expenses of the University. 

The Premier, Mr. Gopinsth Bardoloi 
who moved the paseliig of the Bill, 
assured the minorities that the University 
would aaieguard their Inleieats. Muslim 
culture wo^d receive dim considerataoil. 
He discouraged the timdentf to bring In 
the question of co«nmuoal repmseniatioa 
and said that he conai^s^ it to be sittftil 
to divide the proposed University Into 
numerous communil compartments. 

Tmmsm> madura ■reACHERS 

The I^ector of Public InstmcBoni 
Madras, has dlowed the appeals for ns* 
Inststem^t filed ity te tsadiefs of the 
Mhnf^pil Elementary ScAck^ In lladuim, 
who taere d jirniwid from service when 
went en nhAi wamufy. AS ^ 
4^5 taechea are tuiitaisted fmmtaBitdlp . ^ 
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HIGH C50URrS*R0LE IN FREE INDIA 

Mr. H. C. Cbigli, acting Chief Justice 
of Bombayi speaking at a reception held 
in his honour by the Progressive Group, 
on September 14 declared that the High 
Court of Bombay stood as the palladium 
for the liberty of the subjects, where even 
the poorest man could feel confident that 
justice would be done. 

Replying to the tributes j)aid by a 
galaxy of legal luminaries which included, 
Dr. M. R. Jayakar, Mr. K. M. Munshi, he 
said that he was fully aware of the onerous 
responsibilities of his new office of Chief 
Justice during the period of transition/ 
when a political party had become the 

governing body of the country. **We are 
launching upon a democratic spirit where 
there will not be concentration, but distri- 
bution of ,power, distribuiion between the 
Judiciary and Executive too so that there 
shall be no encroachments upon the rights 
and liberties of subjects.'* 

'^We are passing through a time when 
iawlessness is abroad/' Mr. Chagla added, 
''and it is essential that at a time like 
this, there should be an institution like the 
FQgh Court in the Province, which will be 
above all communal considerations and be 
able to maintain detachment and administer 
law without fear or favour." 

Dr. Jayakar said that he bad no doubt 
that the first Indian Chief Justice of 
Bondiay would hold the balance between 
pi^ular tights add encroachments of execu^ 
live authority. 

*'In these days of transition, when a 
poUttcal party becomes the Government 
of the countiy, its works more and more 
enerous. It has to realise that it le no 
fooft a polittoal par^ but a governing 
body leipowdblie for the well^^heing of 
the eotfie dommy, fndddUs ito pohtieai 
*enmnies"i he sea 


HIGH COURt FOR ASSAM * 

• . 

The Assam Legislative Assembly tnanl^ 
mously accepted a reeointion moved by 
the Premier, Mr* Gopinath Bardoloi, for 
the early establiahment of a High Cootl 4 
for Aasam. • ^ ‘ 

The Premier said that the acheme wag 
prepared by the Advocate*Generah iW 
recurring expenditure would be Re* SQiOtiKl 
annually and the provisional esthuateyof 
non-recurriDg expenditure for the oonsne* 
tion of a library and building wajy hve 
lakhs of rupees. It was proposed tMOcate 
the High Court at Gauhati. M 

The Leader of the OpposiuJl, Mr. 
Muhammad Saadullah, said that me esti* , , 
blishment of the High Court would not 
be a burden on the Provinoial^Excbaquer, 
but would bring additional revenue "to 
the province. 


BOMBAY ORDINANCE AGAINST 
BLACK MARKET 

The Governor-General of India bps given 
sanction to the Bombay Government' new 
measure to deal with black market opera* 
tions in the province of Bombay. 

A five-clause Ordinannee, the measure 
prescribes a minimum of six montha* 
imprisonment and a maximum of seven 
years fpr offences of black-marketing and 
allied anti-social activities. A fine of an 
"unlimited amount" is also prescribad 
under the Ordinance. r, 

ARREST OF BRITISH MILITARY 
OFFICERS 

Two high-ranking British military officers 
were arrested on ^ptember 20 to Jnbbnl* 
pore following a surprise search of their 
residences and reported recovj^iy ef several 
nnlirmsed firearms and a large qnanti^ 
of a«nir*if)Himi. 

The arrestod officers wers to leave firr. 
Pakistan toMitillFC 
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Insurance 


•Sfiiri VITHALDAS KANJI ON* 
INSURANCE 

Ffttsidiog over the sixleffoth Anotial 
Gsasial Meetinjif of the Ipdian Globe loso* 
rtiico Co , jUtd I the Chairman,* Seth 
Vftbaldas Kaoji, leading city business 
magfnate echoed the aspiration of Indian 
Ibthrance companies in free India: “Insu- 
rance, as you are aware, is a part of our 
iiyrisible imports today which requires to 
b^onverted into an invisible export to aid 
outbalance of trade, and if proper assis- 
tance is forthcoming from the Central 
Govek ment, I have every hope that our 
Indian\ 'osurance companies will now be in 
a posv ion to cater for the insurance 
requirements of the neighbouring countries 
and thus achieve this end.’* This is the 
programme^which free, or better say united, 
India ^ is capable of discharging with 
efUciency and care in the futuVe, that is 
after she has attained a high degree of 
self-sufi&ciency in the economic field to 
improve the standard to help promote the 
progress of both industry and agriculture, 
making the common man recognise the 
importance of insurance as a social 
necessity ; and the popularisation of insu- 
rance business depends not only on the 
financial strength of the community hut 
also on the availability of quick serWce as 
active-co-operation from both private enter- 
prise and the State. The creation of an 
institutiooi similar to the Chartered Insurance 
Institute in the UK., is an urgent need. 

I 

RIOT RISK INSURANCE SCHEME 

The Goirernment of India, it is understood, 
do not propose to proceed with the 
compulsory riot risk insurance for the 
present. 

Representations were msde to the Gov- 
enwMnt of India some time ego by a 
nemhtr trade asaoeiations stressing the 
need of loiiniilsdiii a echeme to cover riot 
rislm they have been informed that It is 
not pfoposed to pul Into oflost Ae idmme 
( let 


INSURANCE FROSPSCTS 

Insurance Companies in India, partlcuhrly 
those with Head Ofi&ces in Bengal, passed 
through a difficult year in 1946, on account 
of the political uncertainty and the preva- 
lence of riots, says Capital The sccounts 
for the year ended 31st December, 1946, 
of the Hindustkan Ca-opefotm Insuranci 
Saciety Ltd ^ show that the Society, which 
has underwritten progressively increasing 
new business for the last several years, 
suffered s comparative check and the new 
business was Rs. 12*40 crores which is 
only slightly higher than the previous year’s 
Rs. 12*10 crores. It is however clear that 
business cannot indefinitely go on increas- 
ing particularly in these post-war years 
.when inflationary conditions are fast 
disappearing. It is however a matter of satis- 
faction that though big policies have 
become much less frequent, insurance has 
permeated among the small income groups, 
where the protection afforded by insurance 
is much more needed. 


INSURANCE IN INDIA 

Of all the civilized countries of the 
world, India has the lowest per capita 
“ insurance ”, states the Post-War Sub- 
Committee of the Insurance Advisory 
Committee. It urges concerted measures 
to make the public acquainted with the 
benefits of insurance, and more ’’insurance 
minded. ” For this purpose the setting up 
of an organisation jointly by all associatioas 
of insurers in India and supported by a 
levy from them is recommencM. Insurers 
who are not members of any of the 
associadons should also be invih^ to Join 
the orgaplsadmi and contribute to im 
expenses* 

* In a minute of dissent, qne of 4m 
mofnbgfi of the Sub-Committee suggests 
dial Si inwanim is a sodsl asrvke, the 
St#s b fsy dm enpensii of pfddb 

wmiu 



Trade and Finance 



ALLOCATION OP FINANOeS 

• 

An Sxpert Conueittee to draft the 
fiouidd provisions of the Indian Consti* 
tntion^ it is nnderstood, is to be 
appointed. This Committee will have to 
report before the next session of the 
Constituent Assembly when the draft 
constitution will be presented for adoption. 

A committeei it is learnt, will have 
to take into consideration the complex 
problems of financial reations between the 
Centre on the one hand and the Provincial 
Governments and the Indian States which 
acceded to the Indian Union on the other. 
Memoranda are to be invited from the 
Central Government as well as Provincial* 
and State Governments on the existing 
system and suggestions for a modification 
of the Government of India Act (1935) to 
mii the new constitution. It is pointed 
out that the financial requirements of both 
Provincial and State Governments are likely 
to be much larger than in the past in 
order to promote schemes of national 
economic development. At the same time, 
it is also considered imperative that the 
Central Government should have a strong 
financUl basis in keeping with the desire 
to have a strong Centre. 

Under the new constitution, residuary 
powers vest in the CentiV so far as only 
the Provinces are concerned. In view of 
this, the question arises whether the 
provincial lists should be strengthened by 
the addition of any specific taxes. 

^ In order to fit the States into the 
^ general pictnre, existing agreements between 
them and the Centre as, for example, 
tiiose witii regard to excise and customs, 
will have to be taken into consideration. 
The Committee will also have to examine 
the question of federal grants to the units, 
made eillier by wm^ of sahvention, sharing 
of the of ^fkiriieiilar taxes or 

^fueas grams. 


TAXATION IN NUW IJOMTNIONS < 

The Government of Itidia%nd Pakistan . 
have entered into an afreement for the 
avoidance of donble taxation of income 
chargeable in the two Dominions aceoAlhg 
to their respective laws, says a l^resi 
communique. 

The main feature of this agreement is 
that an assessee, to whom the taxation 
acts of both the Dominions apply^ Will 
not have to pay tax on bis entire inOome 
in both Dominions, and then apply 
relief, or refund in each of &e^^wo 
Dominions. Instead, each Domimon wver^ 
ment will assess only such part m the 
income as accraes, or is deemed tomcctue, 
in its own area, as specified in the ueduli^ 
to the agreement. Where a Dominioiii 
under the operation of its laws, assesses 
any income in excess of what ^ specified"' ^ 
in the schedule, that Dominion would 
allow an abatement of tax equal *to the 
low amount of tax payable in either 
Dominion on such excess. 

As regards the refund, or adjustment of 
the excess profits taft deposit, and advance 
payment of income-tax and excess profihi 
tax it has been agreed betweln the two 
Governments that the liability for repaying 
the amount to the assessee would rest on 
the Government with whom the file of the 
assessee was on August 15. 1947, or to 
whom the file may be transferred bf 
ag^-eement after that date. 

e 

Sir C DESHMUKH ON ECONOMIC 
UNITY OF INDIA h ^ 

Sir Chintaman Deshmukb, Governor* of 
the Reserve Bank of India, told the annuil 
general meeting of the Bank at Calcutta 
mat it was not unlikely that until a Anal 
settlement was reached between the Indian 
‘ Union and Pakistan and the two Dominions 
were in a position to take over complete 
responsibilities in economic naatters, a 
sta^till agreement for the continuance df 
the existing econootie relations and 
madilnery would be iftlvid at between tiii 
successor Goveromenti. 



Women’s Page 


WOMEN IN FREE INDIA 

* r 

’’ts HO country in the world had such 
h^nt been bestowed on womanhood as 
wii ^done in India recently by the appoint- 
meak of three women to most responsible 
key positions of Governor, Minister of 
Health in the Central Government, and 
Ambassador observed Beaum Mir 
Amiruddio, M L A. addressing the members 
of the Lady Willtngdon Training College 
m^on Madras, last month. 

Mir. Amiruddio added that while 
in G^t Britain the question of equal pay 
(or e^al work created an uproar in 
Gover^nent * circles some years ago, the 
then ^I^me Minister, Mr. Churchill, even 
threatening to resign on that issue and 
while in United States the Senate 
rejected last year the proposed constitu- 
tional ^amendment to establish equal rights 
lor women, the principle of equal pay for 
equal work was being incorporated as one 
ol the fundamental principles of governance 
in our country. All this advance here 
was doe to the fact that our men had 
come to realise that the whole nation 
would gain strength by granting to the 
women their legitimate rights. 

Begum Amiruddin pointed out that the 
independent India offered to women 
tremendous opportunities and possibilities 
in every field of activity. Time had 
arrived when women should no** longer 
look forward to favour aud privileges and 
to being pushed up to places of importance 
when th^ did not deserve them. They 
ihonld i^member that the freedom that 
had been achieved carried with it great 
reapoiieil^Htei and every woman should help 
in solving the problema ol illiteracy, disease 
and diatresa now prevalent The speaker 
•m^iealed that tha women of fiie leHmred 
nlaaaee ahonld be consetiptad for social 
aervicii jnst as a portion of one^'e 
Width was thken away by tha Siata In 
thn ahapo of Ineome^lax for ftudiffing 
national waUare, 


Dr. Miss jyOTIRMOYEE 

Pasting Junior Cambiidge from St. 
Theresa’s High School, Calcntta, 
Jyotirmoyee, says the Mbdem Rivuw, 
entered the University of Chicago in 1937. 
Receiving B A., in Sociology In August, 1937, 
she continued for M.A., in Sociology 
with a minor in Antbropolgy, her M.A., 
dissertation (thesis) being “ The Hindu 
System of Caste in the Province of Bengal 
in India." She received M.A., in 1942 and 
continued for the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy in Sociology with a minor in 
Anthropology. She got the Ph.D. for her 
dissertation on "The Social Categories of 
•Friendship,'' a comparative study of 
friendship as related to the social grouping 
in six societies on a range of simple to 
complex. She did field work in Chicago and 
in a small middle western town of Ae 
U.S.A. and received the Ph.D., degree in 
June 1946. 

She was on the staff as a paid employee 
in several research projects in the 
University from 1943 to 1945. Forther, 
she was a Reeder and a Teaching Asaistwat 
to the Department of Sociology from 1944 
to March 1947, and also taught a course 
in Social Anthropology for three months 
in 1945. 

Born on September 14, 1922, in a 
progressive family in Calcutta, she is the 
grand-daughter of Kaviraj Satish Cfaandtm 
Sarma of Behala and a dfughter of 
late Dr. Jagajyoti Sarma, M.B., of Sihapur, 
Behala. 

MARGARAT TRUMAN 

Marisral Tmman, the U. & President'i 
daughter, idio has takm iip t career es e 
concert ehyger wlB eem £20,000 a 
£5,000 omfc then her liiheri 
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mmm : h vokld languaob 

’ Sttglisti is now by far the ttoet widely 
\ need Uosnage in die w6rld. It is the 
\ correot tongue of more than 200,000,000 
I ^ple in the Brittih Empire and the 
United States^ and probably several more 
milHooe know it slightly. It is known to 
most educated Germans, Dutch and Scan- 
dinavians. In its pidgin form (“ pidgin ** 
being the Chinese corruption of business **) 

* it is Imjua franca of all Malaysia and the 
China Coast. 

Yet a hundred and fifty years ago 
English ran fourth in list to Russian, 
French and ^ German, in that order. In 
1600 there wece only about 5,500,000 
English speakers: and as recently as 1850 
no more than 51,000,000. 

k CALCUTTA EDITORS* RESOLVE 

Twenty-four prominent newspapermen of 
Calcutta on September 3, issued a state- 
ment placing on record their emphatic 
condemnation of the rioting which was 
taking pla(e in the city and which, they 
had no doubt, was hooliganism, pure and 
simple. In the name of Mahatma Gandhi, 
whose precious life was at stake, and in 
the name of humanity appealed to the 
eitiaens of Calcutta io make it a point 
that goondas, wire-pullers and rumour- 
mongers were silenced and overpowered in 
every ward and mohalla of the city. 

FOLK SONGS IN TAMIL 

Inaugurating a series of weekly lectures 
on **Fotk Songs in Tamil" by Mr. K. V. 
Jagannathan, under the auspices of the 
YJMl.A., Madras Mr. A. Sriidvasaraghavan 
eKplained that folk Songs really expressed 
die soul of a nation, since they were the 
•pontanedUa out-pomings of the finer 
tnsdiict of the people from generation to 
geuertdon. Mr. K. V. Jagannathan iqietk- 
ing In Trail, said the fohc aongi weiu the 
mdunil haner vtdoi of the ninsaea, {dctnring 
m Hi In alt aiini^iti^ Mr hwmte aidatic 
nara wad uphuiw 
n 


t' r. nM:x : 

« 

UtAOOB ?Am'S TWimi TO oakeshw 

“An Cilctttta .cttiMMi, 'Matlivi . 
especially, wilt salute GaiuSiiji for hid 
unimaginably great efforts to aM the 
carnage in the city,** observed die 
News (Muslim League) in an editorial p 
Calcutta Gandbiji rose to haI|M 
immortal greatness. He demonsWam duma 
that he was as much concerned with ihn 
welfare of Muslims as of Hindus; dial h^a , 
heart beats equally in the matter Of M 
sufferings of Muslims as of Hindna. w 

Calcutta's Muslims who constitute a ipino* 
rity of 23 per cent, of the Jelly's 
population, will ever remain indeljed to 
this great humanitarian for the »monal 
interest he took in their wetlalef and 
safety. He was ready to die so that they 
may live peacefully in the cltyf Calcutta 
must now prove worthy of Gandbiji. ^ ^ 4 

GANDHIJi’S WARNING 

Mahatma Gandhi told friends who were j 
making themselves responsible for did 
break of bis fast that if communal frensy 
broke out in Calcutta again, he nught have 
to go on an irrevocable fast. ^Thie ha« 
been revealed m an account of the fast, 
issued by Mahatma Gandhi's Secretary, 
Professor Nirmal Kumar Bose. 

Mahatma Gandhi also told them that the 
present fast was meant to activise dm 
better, 4 >eace-loving and wise elements In 
society, to rescue them from mentid 
sluggishness and make goodnesf 
active. ^ - 

DR. T R CHINTAMANI 

Dr. T. R. Chintamani whose death 
occurred last month was appointed Sanskrit 
lecturer ol the Madras University In }930. 
His work was appreciated in iff centres of 
resenreh in snd ontside India. He was 
also connseted with the Sandirit Academy 
and die Kuppuawaml Research Institute, 
Mndrai, and with the All-India Orientai 
Cnninrtnee. 



«70 Med^l 


iMk Mimf S APDRESS TO MEDICAL STUDENTS 

Aa advice' to fatare, doctors to start on 
dMir 'prcfessiooal career with faith, hope and ^ 
charify was given by Mrs. Strojtni Niddn, 
Ckkvemor of the United Province. 

Addressing the students of the King 
Cenrge Medical College at Lucknow, Mrs. 
Niddn said that politics was the last thing 
to be desired in nation building and for 
that, she said, they did not want to create 
Aw problems bnt to solve the old ones 
Tlmk futnre doctors should consider themselves 
indtmnsable to free India and should start 
on t»ir professional career with faith, hope 
md aari^. 

^RE FOR SUDDEN DEAFNESS 

A new treatment which restores hearing 
to victimsa of sudden deafness has been 
diacovered by Drs, Olav £. Hallberg and 
Bayard T. Hortoh of the Mayo Clinic. 

The treatment consists of daily injections 
into the veins of a chemical called histamine. 
First use of the chemical to relieve deafness 
was made two years ago This was in the 
case of a 45 year old man who came to 
the Mayo Clinic the day after he had 
suddenly gone completely deaf iu his 
fight ear. 

He was given histamine injections daily 
for 12 days. On the seventh day, when 
there sttU had been no change in his 
hearing, the doctors were about to give up. 
They continued the treatment, however, and 
on the ninth day the man was able to hear 
with his previously deafened ear After the 
twelfth treatment, his hearing was normal. 
An examination 18 months liter ihowed 
he still could hear normally. 

CURE FOR EJUBPTIC FITS 

Leningrad aclendsu have discovered that 
eipiSeptIc £ts can be controlled by 
mamdcM They experfwMted with cals xaS^ 
ef^pSfvtndudag agents such as cetnphor 
ell eiut concentfated tliey lonnd 

that iwW i efti e ti s ed tsate ilere unaikcied bf 
the iy^jictloa of epftepsy^duolng ggeats. 




VANASFATI : IS( IT IHJtmCfm TO hualth } 

** It u surprising why* the resSarch on 
Vanaspati conduct at Isatnagar should 
show adverse effects contrary to all pevtoas 
researches. There should be a Uiorough 
research and investigation before it can be 
finally decided ^whether VanaspaH is injuri- 
ous to human health or not,*' say Mr. 
S M Dahanukar, BE, S. H (U S.A ), and 
Mr. S. M. Mistry, M.^., A.1 , 1 Sc. in a 
statement to the Press* 

They add: Vanaspati is made by 
hydrogenating vegetable eeed oils such at 
groundnut oil, cotton seed oil, mustard oil, 
etc. This process converts the unsatnrated 
fractions of liquid into sspiraigd compounds 
of solid which may be deinpted in pure ghee 
on analysis. It i^ows that as ht as the 
saturated composition is concerned thete is 
very little difference between hydrogenated 
oil and pure ghee although the latter 
contains in addition some other saturated 
fatty acids. 

ORANGE JUICE— A BREAKFAST ** CHASER** 
Americans who take orange^ juice as a 
breakfast appetizer are advised to take their 
citrus or other fruits after the morning meel 
if they expect the juices to benefit their teeth. 

Research has shown," said Dr. Joseph 
P. Folker of Toffs College Dental School, 
that fomentable carbohydrates such as 
starches sod sugars are most likely to cause 
tooth decay, unless promptly removed from 
tooth surfacee, wbSt citrus fruits, apples, 
and raw vegetables are efi&cieot mouth 
cleaners and tend to curb decay. Theae 
should be served at the end of the meal 
as salads or desserts whenever feasible,*' 
WORLD health conference 
The fourth eession of the World Health 
OrganbalioB (Interim CommisMon) opened at 
Geneva on AvugoiHt 80# India was 
preeenis d by Lbut-Ookmel C Maui from 
the t^ce of dm Dhtomr-Genwil of Heef^ 

Sm Iiw. 

>» inr^i^ MnrrA 

Dr. Jim tUJ Mm# t** htm ivpBiiM 
. dudee w Dtiittor fiiielifil nf tfialth imiliiis. 
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I.9AtlS TO IN UnUIBNCaB 

The Res^tnre Bank of lodin hit boeti 
' authoriaed to advance loans ^ to all banka 
in Iodia» adieduled and non-ediednled 
aUkCi in timea of di£&cu1ly against anjr 
form of secnrides, which it may deem 
snMciehti says a Press Note, 

\ An ordinance amending die Reser^ 
Bank of India Act for this purpose, was 
, published in a Gazette of India l^tra- 
ordinary on September 20. 

WORLD BANK 

The Governor of the Central Bank of 
China, Mr. 0. K. Yui, has been elected 
Chairman of the* International Bank and 
the International Monetary Fond. 

Four Vice-Chairmen of the Boards of 
\ Governors also v^elected were Mr. N. 
Sondaresan, Financial Adviser to the 
Indian Embassy in Washington, French 
Finance Minister Robert Schnman, British 
Qkaocellor of ^e Exchequer Dalton, and 
Mr. John Snyder, Secretary of the U. S. 
Treasury. • 

FREEZING ORDER ON BANKS 

Ike West Punjab Governor, by the 
issue of a fresh Ordinance on September 16 
has repealed bis previous Ordinance of 
September 4 imposing restrictions on the 
removal of assets by banks from the 
West Punjab and providing for the 
requisitioning of ownerless houses and 
utilisation of locked-np stocks of com- 
modities and foodstuffs. 

The old Ordinance is replaced by two 
new Ordinances. 

-SIR C. V, RAMAN FOR ADVISORY CQUNaL 

The World Beak Advisory Council has 
veooramendejd that nfne persons represent- 
liif various intentatfimsl indtmh^l, sdenflfic 
and agricultural otigsidsatioiis be ae|(^d 
to ferm the Advisory Counoi) of the Bank 
In serve es Om0im for a i^eiiod of- 



* f 

PROTSCtlON OF RAItWAY fASSkNOERS 
Ah Ordinance ^{led Raitiriys 

(Protection by Armed Forces) QirdiiMi»€e» 
1947 has been issued to provlds enblttCSd 
punishments for derelktl^ of duly by 
members of the armed forces. 

The Ordinance came into force OR 
September IP, the day it waa promitealed 
and extends to all the provinces of lEdM< 

By this Ordinance, if any peraott subjfCi 
to the Indian Army Act 19U or ttf 
Indian Air Force Act, 1932, whose dm 
lor tbe time being is to protect from jfcte 
of violence any passengers or^oo^a Jmg 
conveyed upon any railway, fails iW the 
proper performance of that duty, Im wilt 
be liable, on conviction for such Mffbttm 
by a summary general court martml or k 
field general court martial, as^tbe case 
may be, to be punished with rigorous 
imprisonment for a term extending to ten 
years, or with death if on the occaaiQll 
of hi» offence any loss of humsn life occurs^ 

NEW MEMBER OF RAILWAY BOARD 

Mr. F. C. Badhwar, no# General 
Manager of the Oudh has been eppoiated 
a Member (Staff), of the Railway Board. 
Mr B B. Varma, Additional Superintendent, 
East Indian Railway, at Allahabad, bSS 
been appointed General Manager of Ihi 
0. T. Railway. 

Mr. Badhwar, who joined the E. I. Rii 
on the engineering side in 1925, wss ibs 
first Indian Secretary to the Railway 
during the years of war. He is fhe I 
youngest member of the Railway Board. 

CHIEF COMMISSIONER OF RAILWAYS 
Mr. K. C. Bakhle, General ManagSf of 
the B. B. and C. 1. Railway, bss {besn 
appointed Chief Commissioner of lUUwsys 
in place of Col. R. B. Emerson who mw 
proceeded on leave piiqr to rstifement 
in order to deal with She pcoblepm 
arising out of Ihe ovsmimkm of refingstii 
an iMitiimil pdst^ of Member has hmh 
weeied jn Ap EsItwsr^lkomA 



. . Art and DranUl 


ART EXHIBITION IN MADRAS 

l^clitiog ' Open the ert exhibition 
bffifiised in connection with the AU-India 
IndnetriftK Khadi and Ah Exhibition 
it the Victoria Public Hall, Madras on 
September 20, Dr. S. Radhakriahnfin said 
that the essential fnpction of art was to 
soothe and lift the soul of man. Art cut 
across all frontiers, healed all wounds and 
represented what might be regarded as the 
rpiversal in man. Mr. Bulusu Sambamarti 
^»ided. 

.^r. S. N. Chamkur welcomed « Dr. 
Ra^ikrishoan and the gathering. 

Auoed follection of oil paintings and 
work-in water colour, chalk and Indian 
inkj a( also some collections of historical 
lntere8^were on show. 

As one entered the Exhibition Hall, one 
was greeted by Swatantra Bharaih a picture 
of a^ mother with a child in arm beauti* 
fully painted by Mr. S. N. Chamkur. The 
picture depicts the birth of Free India^ the 
mother symbolising Mother India and the 
child the new-born freedom. 

INDIAN ART 

Interest in Indian art has been whetted 
in London by the news of the coming 
exhibition at Burlington House and curators 
of many museums and picture-galleries bad 
lately to answer increasing number of 
queries about Indian exhibits. In order 
to satisfy this demand, the keeper of 
the Oriental antiquities at the British 
Museum, Basil Gray has pla'nned a 
small but beautiful exhibition of Indian 
paintings. 

Among the exhibits ate Moghul paintings 
which have been favourites with ^e 
British public for many years. Visitors 
return to view them repeatedly and 
reproduction for use as Christmas cards 
art eagerly^ sought^ their bright colours 
and gay domestic detail gislog them the 
fiMttioo touch required. Vtaltors ire also 
did^sbted by the portrayal by tndiaO ardsts 
of eefinteoiiflMeniify BrRMi traders 
looktOi fat and hot hk dotes of te 
fdteh 




indunisation or CAuqurfA mr cure 

The Stewards of the Royal Calcutta Turf 
Qnb are taking immediate slips lor Indiani- 
sstion of the Club iu Its various aspects, 
«ays Mr. S. K Basu, Prestdent of the Calcutta 
Race Horse Owners* Assoclstlon, who has 
concluded his discussions with the Stewards. 

'll 

Mr. Basu told the Associated Press of 
India that at the very outset he gave the 
Stewards a memorandum in which he said: • 
'While claiming tndianisation we do not, 
for a moment, snggest that Europeans have 
not run the institution with a bi^ standard 
of efficiency nor that Indianisation should 
be immediate in all sections to thi prejudice 
of that high standard. We recommend that 
Indianisation should be immediate where it 
, is possible and progressive U^here it Is 
inevitable — on a S0|50 basla. That can be ^ 
the only basis for bononrable co-operation 
for running an Institution in which the 
people are interested and concerned." 

INDIAN TEAM TO AUSTRALIA 

The Board of Control for Cricket in 
India has announced that it had been finally 
decided that Vijay Merchant, India's chosen 
captain for the Australian tour, will not bg 
able to accompany the team due to the 
condition of his health. >v 

According to the decision of the Board, 
taken at its meeting at Dplfai on August 15, 

L. Amarnath will now lead the team. 

Accompanying the team will be Prince 
Duleepsiohji, ReuUf^s cmteepondmit to 
cover all matches of the team tn Australia. 

WALTER HAMMOND 

Walter Hammond, the M.C.C Captain, on 
the eve of bis de^rtnm from Ansindin 
laidt "Crkket in the toutem hemIspiMfe 
hss . gated teusands of tiew ad^iiUeii 
throui^ <mr visH^ iritei hat revitalised te 
game snd has been very worihwhileA Wl 
* shoidd have Bked to tmve dona better 
tevn Anateills sritik wirm sennnMdsHmi 
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SOEMTinC VtAN-roWBft CC»IMrTTBB 
A special inibKOikioiittee ol Ihe ^ien- 
tific libupawer Coounitiee, recsatif set up 
hf the Govuament of India with Dr. 
& Sn Bhatosfftr as cfaairmio, has recom- 
mended in its mterim report certain 
urgent fneesnres for the issmedUte impro- 
vement and expansion of facilities for 
scientific and te^nical training in Indian 
nniversities and in special institutions. 
These measures, which are aimed at the 
promotion and development of scientific 
research would, according to the terms of 
reference of the sub-committee, be given 
the highest priority and initiated within 
the next six months. 

The recommendations of the sub-com- 
mittee are in six sections, dealmg respec- 
tively with scientific education, training of 
personnel *for scientific and industrial 
research, industrial training, technical trai- 
ning for defence services, shortage of 
equipment, housing etc, and s^ps to 
expedite goi^emment projects 
As a matter of general policy for im- 
mediate * implementation, the committee 
recommends at the outset that the Gov 
emment should utilise the existing sources 
vis., the universities, special institutions 
and the industrial concerns by helping to 
create in them adequate facilities for 
higher education, research and practical 
training. Such help as ts to be given 
should largely be in the form of grants 
for the creation of scholaitAhips on a gene- 
rous scale, the purchase of equipment, the 
opening of poet-graduate departments in 
the universities which do not have any 
at the moment and the working of double 
ihilta in placee adiere scientific education 
is Imparted. In addition, the several edu- 
cational development plans prepared by 
dm IJIepifiment of Edncatiou and others 
nmst be pushed through imittediaidy. 
ftmiKm ov m^pmiov 
TUevMleu has broken oul of ^ to- 
imcr wl In no# a hdl4ib#ii foduatrr 
dxpeeled le medtt |o|»i #ltMv 
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i^ihn Wprid . 

um fm iUDu ^ 

People*! Chartor, the firat film oif the. 

UNO will b^ shown to the Indian *|mbitc 
in a few weeks* tigae,** said Mies Maritm « 
Dix, officer in charge of the viaual medie 
of information of the UNO at a press ' 
conference in Bombay recently. 

Miss Dix Said that five * Cen#ei of ^ 

visual information would be started b^ore \ 

the end of this year. The UMSSCO ^ ,1 
decided tbit of these the first ihould^i^ 
started in Delhi and another at iShai^j^l 
Film shorts, strips, stills, pofteff 'and J 
exhibitions would be produced uutGr the 
guidance of the local centres for mtfibo* 
tion and exhibition in that j^rtiouitr 
country. The Delhi centre wouly be 
gaged in selecting the subjects of ftfa 
shorts and Miss Dix would act in an 
advisory capacity oo behalf of ilm i 
UNESCO 

Id her activities in this direction, Mias 
Dix Will be assisted by Mrs. Hauia 
Mehta of the Indian Delegation to UNO, 
and prominent social workers. 

INAUGURATION Of ‘jAI HIND* 

On the freedom day the iSth of 
August 1947, Sri K. T. Bhashyam, Ex- 
President, Mysore State Congreas, petfoif- 
med the preliminary opening function ol 
the Kannada picture Jai Hind at Ma]|eil« 
waram, Bangalore. This film will bo' 
produced by the Amcrfcsn Pictutio, i 
Bangalore. 

After invocation and music, the f^ndoaol ^ 
Flag was hoisted by Sri Bhashyam, ‘ ^ 

The function terminated with the sing- 
ing of Vandemataram. 

FILM PUBLICITY POR GOVT. ACTIVITIES 
For the purpose of producing educa- 
tional and other informative films for 
educating the masses, the GovOrnmmit of 
Bihar have created a film s^tion in the 
Publkslty Departmmit The film publicity 1 
scheme, it is understood, wHl also aim at , 
providing an opportttnliy for the pTMk% ^ 
of all the defHiftpu^ activities of^ 
Government 



ff4 • Atttcmio^fles 


. .AUTCWOBILE COMFERSNCE 
» Tilt dmit recommeadi^MS of tho 
AtttaoiobUe »od Tractor W)l|ch was 

eOttstituted by the Governn^t of India 
last year, were considered it a conference 
of Provincial anfl States representatives 
held in New Delhi recently. 

The conference in general welcomed (he 
proposals of the Panel which emphasize 
thft the development of the automobile 
iiMStry is essential Owing to its strategic 
im^tance and that it should be confined 
to thcL nationals of the cotintry. A scheme 
of pr^uction has been proposed so that, 
step bi step, the manufacture of automo> 
biles iA established in the country within a 
reasonal^ period. 

The conference was of the view *that with 
the issistaifle recommended by the Panel, 
the Indian industry would evolve a suita- 
ble process to utilize local industries and 
raw materials for the purpose, just as 
other countries like the USA, the UK., 
Prance, etc., have developed, through stress 
and trials, a highly specialized procets 
suiting their local conditions. It was 
hoped that in coures of time India also 
would hive cheap and efficient means of 
transport made available to a large number 
oi the population. ' 

The report of the Panel is being finalised 
in the light of the views expressed in the 
conference. 

The Automobile and Tractor Panel 
consist of Mr. K* C. Mahindra (chairman), 
Mr. Lalchand Hirachand, Mr. B. M. Bifla, 
Ifr. D. R. Sethi, Lt-Col ' E. D. Morgan 
aitd Mr. Indar Prasad (secretary). 

TWIEST AOTOMOBM 

What la claimed to be the tinM 
mtlomobile in the world hu been mtnnfae> 
tnried in Okaaa. 

ft weifhi i^onl 50 ponnda. The tiny 
anmmobDe idB cafty ona peimm at a 
tp to t1 mifte per Imnr. ft is 
fewenirt by a VS bnnMHPower englae* 
ft appimi^^ mm fts. 650. 


AvintlMi * ' . 


FREVBMTION OF AK jOlW^.WOlW 
A dmpie radar warning deviee that will 
prevent air collisions and oraahhug of ab^ 
craft into mountaiiis or buildings fti bad 
weather will soon be* installed in mircralt 
of commercial airlines in the United Ststea* 
The new instrument, weighing sixteen 
pounds, is a combination transmitting and 
receiving set, which is set on the pilot's 
dashboard in the 'underside of the plane. 
Two small antennae on port and siirboard 
sides of the plane send out powerful 
pulses at the rate of forty a second in all 
directions except backwards. Travelling at 
the rate of 500 feet in one millionth of a 
second the pulses bounce back from any 
object which strike and actnate a Warning 
light and signal bell. The instrument 
thus gives timely warnings to tpe pilot so 
that he can pu|l up and proceed to 
alternate landing field* • 

AML SERVICE BETWEEN PUNJAB AND DKUU 
To cope with the addi^unal air traffic 
caused by the disturbed conditions, in the 
Punjab, Government have arrangkl for the 
duplication of the daily service run by the 
Indian National Airways between Delhi 
and Lahore. A halt for the service has 
been arranged at'* Amritaar from 31st 
August, 1947. The I.N.A. are also 
running two weekly services, the Delhi* 
Lahqil*Quetta-KaracM and theDelM-Lahore* 
Rawalpmdi-Pesbawsr aervicea. Sh^n 
services a week will, ^us, be tvailefnt to 
passengers intending to travel from Lfthore 
to Delhi or me wrsa. 

L0N1>0N*]CARA<!»1 W»BLB88 LWK 
London will be liidted with iCaiachi,the 
capital of PiAistan, by a ^ vmy powufsl 
trireleaa trinamitter, it is learsh 

The new projem, which ia betiif woflmll 
oat the radsianGovefiimetttiMeai^^ 
to be puibed tfanmgb tsftt tm 

cofnmnttioatlott will be eemMMed bottMi 
KanuM and London 4Ncli|r and KmM 
wOi be the tnMnM wimieie mim of ibe 
Pshitin 

* 

» * 4 t 



< AU^^lA^KHADl EXHIBITION 

Tbe imp^iiilve B«ed ior tod 

Pikk^ <30vetQm«iit8 to htire a Centra! 

Commlsaion which WQtdd examine 
of indnatrlil development 
In the two Doffl&nioos, tod deviae the 
meens ip execute ihort-range and long- 
range developipent plana, waa emphasised 
hy Mr. $arat Chandra Poae when he 
declared open the All-India Ii^dustrial, 
Khadi and Arts Exhibition, at Madras on 
September 14, organised by the Madras 
Andhra pistrict Congress Committee. 

Addressing the young men and women 
of Soudi India,» Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose 
exhorted them to shoolder the burden of 
developing this land of theirs along with 
their comrades in other parts of India ii| 
fnich a way and to such an extent that 
she might soon become the tnvy of 
the world. 

GOVT, TAKES OVER THE M. E. S. C. 

An important step In the nationalisation 
of the dectric supply industry in the 

Province was taken by the Madras Govern- 
ment, when they formally, took over on 
Augnst 20, the Madras Electric Supply 
4 Coiporatiom . " 

‘I'Ms chimg^ in the management o^ 

die M. S. Sv C.» which would be here- 
after the Madras Electflcity 

%iSem^> was made at a simple and yet 
Sigoificant luncddn held in the premitses of 
die Powe/ Stitioti at Basin Bridge. The 

Btdtdiavitsslam, Minister for 
Pnbfic Weeks, handed over to Sir John 
Daitoa^ Rt^esenlaltve of the Company, a 
eSmq^e fbr lU. 1,33,33333-54) being die 
hiilial payinent, pendtng, sabseqnent 
ndyinptnMsit 

dciciimmrti were signed % 

\ ENlMin and Mr. 'It, A. VmtlMSe mitri^t- 
fi. & C :aM 1^ 
vG^vinunnil..ie^^ - 


: ; . . . .madrae tAMdtpMtfs wtL . ' ; 

The Madras GoveroiDientV Bill for the v 
abolkion of ZamidBarii bis been published * 
ar also two connected bills, one for the 
reduction of rent and the other for die 
prevention of aUenatiqn of commtthal and 
forest* lands. ^ 

The Revenue Minister, Mr. Kali Veufkidi ' 
Rao, explaining the provisions of the msln 
bill it a preaa conference said that the 
compensation proposed under the JHl 
would not exceed Rs. 10 Crores/ Penm^^ 
ing that the Government were cotihdetfi of 
finding the resources for this undertaking, 
Mr, Venkata Rao said the estates^4wob]d 
be acquired is a matter of monthl rpd^ 
than years*'. 3 

FARM PRODUCTION / ; 

The IJnited States estijl^ates tbg 
American farm' production at today^S 
hlghlevel, takes’ only two-thirds ai mh<S2 
human labour as would have been requireo 
in 1920 for a like amount of production. 

With 1920 methods farmers would have 
put in about 30,000,000,000 hours of v’! 
work for this year's farm production. But 
owing to advances in technology ' the job 
takes about 21,000,000,000 hodts this year. 
However, farmers are now producing abont 
a third more and are doing it in sboi^. 
ten ^er cent, less time than in World 
War I. More machines, higher yields 
acre of land and per head of livestoi^ 
and better farming practice are respontibte : 
for thhi . gain. ' ■ v 

HNAL SUGARCANE FORECAST 

An all-India yield of 5,576,000 tons nf|l 
raw sugar (gur) is expected during# tbs 
year 1946-47, according to the Float - 
Sugarcane forecast issned by fhe Dejpsrt*- 
snent of Commercial Intelltgenoe and 
Statiatics, India. This recort^ an increase 
ot R^^ compafinl wiHi 1945-46. 

The area under sngarcinejls estimated ai| 
4,108,0(^ acres compared w)tb 3,825,000 
last year. ^ The coodidoni nf the crop is , 
■ reported;' Vto:r":ber/geoi ■^’the.-. 
himever, the eroip , imftned 
;iii ' ^ cerisin ; 'iroes. 



I'T#; 'E«Abour 

Wirm FRONT OF WORKERS 

Mr« It S. Rtifkar, a •loraier president of 
the AMndia Trade Union Cdngress. kts 
ittnonnced the formation df a central 
Committee, with himself as the convener, to 
offanise a *' workers* nnited front '* * within 
the , Trade Union Congress. , 

\ 

The “front” will endeavour to restore 
m\ty in the Trade Union movement “under 
tiU. banner of the All-India Trade Union 
Caress, by removing the legitimate, and 
reasonable objections of the Socialist and 
Con^ss leaders, and by making the 
A, 4.1111.0. the central democratic platform 
of the^ndiah working class.** 

The ^ntral committee was formed at a 
meeting recently under the presidentship 
of Mr. Multondlal Sarkar. It was attended 
by members of the Forward Bloc, the 
Bolshevik Party, the Revolutionary Communist 
Party, the Bolshevik-Leninist Party, and 
independent workers not attached to any 
political group, who had come to Bombay 
to attend the meeting of the General Council 
of the A.4, T.U.C, 

THE CENTRAL COMMITTEE’S LEAD 

The central committee includes Mr. * 
Somendra Nath Tagore (Calcutta), Mr. 
SiC.G. Anthoni Pillai (Madras), Mr. Sfaeel- 
bhadra Yagee (Bihar), Mr. Upen Sharma 
f Assam), and Mr. A R. Siddiqui 
(&8t Pakistan). 

A statement issued by the members of 
the central committee states that the fears 
existing in the minds of certain political 
Partim, that some of the Trade Ubiomi 
afiiUated to the A.4. T.U.U. are bogus 
uniont, baa to be met teesonably^ 

In the changed political coaditiona of 
lb«ida^, the A.4< T.U.C* nnnt function in 
a mnnner wMdb will give fuB expression 
In die feelings, and aiqkimtloni of dm 
Indian working ,clait at a wboloi radier 
than be a lerum for die Communiat Party 
to 'expma its p^tloal^iif^^ 



. Hie U.P. Govemmept have decided to 
re-mdijniise several < geographical natnea 
which assumed a corrupted form 
British rule in India. The Governmeid 
feel that these corruptions, which arose 
ont of miapronunciation by foibtgoera, are 
an undesirable result of political iubjection 
on the cnitural life of the people^ 

The Ganges will thus again he styled as . 
“ Ganga *' and the Jnmna aa “ Yamuna**. 
Muttra will be given back its real naine 
of Mathura", while the Vindbyachat** 
ranges, which according to thet legend 
once upon a time started rising to 
unbounded heights until the sagS Agaatiar 
called a halt, will no longer be “ Bindachal ** 
but will reassume their ancient name. • 

The Government have prepared a list 
of all towns, rivers and mountains whose 
naihes have been revised, and have ordered 
that the names as now revised should 
hereafter be used in all official records and 
correspondence. 

POPULATION FIGURES FOR NEw'bENGALS 

The new provinces of West Bengal and 
East Bangtl will have populations erf 
211,94,613 and 391,11,912 respectively 
under the Boundary Commission's aWard, 
according to an analyaia made by the 
Secretary of the Bengal CopfiCis ^Atral 
Consultative Boundary Committee. 

3514 per cent^of ffie total populatioB 
of Bengal Will be M 
64'86 per cent in Bast Brntgid. The 
percentage of MusHms In West Bengil 
to ifs total population will be 2S*0i; 
Similarly, the perbei^ge of non-Mueltma pi 
Bast Bengal to the total pbpoltBon m 
tbit province win be 29*W4 

The area of West Bengal wSl be 28,033 
aq. aailea and that of Baal Bengal 49,409 
tq. milm. the dehalty of pcimlatloti 
equare uBe In the two wBk hg ^ 

756 awl 792 tetpecBvel^ a^^ p4ipQl|- 
tion eupportod jm aq^mre mBe of giomt 
cultivahk nreti lOjIp nod 977 fbajmciMly.- 
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INDEPENDENCE ; WHAT ' NEXT? 

By Dr PREM NATH, m a. 

( 0 ) 



W ITH the attainment of Independence 
India enters a new eta which 
requires setting in of two dynamic 
processes llie first is to dissociate the 
unhealthy tendencies which have become 
our heritage because of us or inspite of u^ 
And the second is to create with utmost 
sincerity and ceaseless effort the tendencies 
that will make better India. The burden 
6f this article is therefore to dwell on the 
above analysis. 

THE PAST 

The past, probably because it is past 
and has not the warmth of the present, 
has alwa 3 rs created illusions and so at least 
it has done in the case of Indian character. 
For us the Reality has been either the 
past or future and seldom present problems , 
we have either enchantingly sung the song 
of the glorious past or wishfully brooded 
on the future. We need be taught to 
live in the present fully conscious of the 
pattf purely profiting by that and improving 
upon that Without the development of 
this trait in our national character we are 
sure to allow the tragedies of the past to 
be commUtedi which again we have been 
used to accepting morally pr religionsly 
and in any case helplessly. To be snre 
the apdre wealth of our heritage howso- 
ever 1^ it flight be cannot rc^on with 
fail chang^ trends of the modem 
day socMy in aU ita aspecfs. This is 
hn genend. 


INDISCIPLINE y ^ 

And now in particular. For the sake 
of this brief aiticle let us hmitJthe pagt^ 
to the period of British rule in rodia ah4^^^* 
see what legacy it has left behind Th« 
most outstanding feature is the gradual 
mark of indiscipline in our nation And 
that was natural Our leadership could do 
no better than employ the mass of people 
who were hardly educated, for struggle 
against foreign domination, and moat of 
them could hardly understand the technique 
cTf this process So let us i admit that 
continuous act of that technique, though 
absolutely necessary at that time, has beOn 
partially responsible for causing apathy for 
discipline Nor are the masses to blame 
for it The whole weight of the foreign 
domination had completely crushed their 
very existence and given them pseudo* 
peraonklities nd with inferiority fear, lad; 
of confidence and what not. 

And pow we see the reign of indiscipline 
raging through the whole country. Thil 
sweeping trend should be checked or it 
will sweep us away. Educational, political, 
social and press activities should be directed 
to give training to people on this vital 
problem Courses ip citywnship need be 
worked out most methodically to be 
provided compulsorily to all students in 
schools and colleges. Similar arrangementi 
abonld be mede for Phl^lic in general in 
all towns aud Mm m also for office 
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wofkeri In all gfomnment departmeDts 
and . itidnatrial concerns. With all the 
retonrcft at our disposal we must make an 
effort • to instal the sense of discipline in 
the behaviour pattern of all young and 
oldt lor it must be remembered that the 
aense of discipline to a very great -extent 
det^mtnes the rise and fell of nations. Shall 
we miss the meaning of it in our practice ? 

' CONFLICT 

The long course of history on which we 
hav^ dragged on as slaves is by itself a 
sufhcient factor for depositing ^ conflict ' as 
it were, in our minds. Besides, we profess 
in 80^ many ideals, religious and moral, 
and otlr practice so completely takes us 
away from them that the process of terrific 
conflict overpowers our national character 
And the^ result is unimaginative approach 
to reality, ^dissipated action, and lack of 
Co*ordiiiation amongst groups of people 
For all practical purposes, I would rather 
prefer the system of conditioning the 
national mind by either lifting the practical 
level of thought and behaviour to the 
ideals or bringing down the ideals to 
workable practices. In any case the 
glaring disparity between the ideal and 
practice should be reduced to the minimum 
possible It is hightime therefore we 
Started thinking daringly about the meaning 
and implication of religions rather than 
avoided touching the issue Our leadership 
on the whole has not b^en able either to 
escape the print of this peculiar feature on 
their minds. If by misfortune we any 
time lose our country to any foreign 
domination in any sense the disease of 
conflict would have played an overwhelm- 
ingly great mischief. Shall we allow it? 

LEADERSHIP 

The gift of democracy is variety of 
leaders and accordlagly a variety of groups 
of their foBowete. As there is a very 
close relatiottahtp between the leaden and 
the led the quality of leadership is bound 
to affect ffieir followers and as such a 
conecioiia effort should be made to train 
mat pollticisos* There ia a need for 


instituting training centres lor politicians. 
The meaning of the party system of 
government which is an inevitable part of 
democracy should be properly understood. 
Now that we are an independent country 
we must realise that we have to lend every 
co-operation to the party in power. And 
should we disagree with its programme 
and activities the only coarse open to us 
IS to follow the democratic way of educat- 
ing the people to our line of thinking to 
replace one party by another. But if we 
allow the mass of people to use all sorts 
uncalled for methods for overthrowing a 
party there will be nothing but chaos 
and anarchy before us. Too much of 
drill in irresponsible behaviour is bound to 
develop into a perpetual triiit of rebellion 
in us and might degenerate into criminal 
tendencies. While Writing this I am fully 
conscious of the fact that solution of 
economic problems will automatically 
dissolve a number of difliculties, but for 
bringing about that era of equality mass- 
scale reformation of our minds is necessary. 
And. how is that possible? 

OUR EDUCATION 

For mass-scale reformation of our national 
character the recourse can be taken to an 
effective system of education and here it 
IS that the beat efforts of the nation should be 
bent. Our public school system should 
stand for integrated personaiities of young 
boys and girls. It requires the best brains 
of the country to draw out a scheme ol 
educattou and the best machioery to pul 
it into practice. 

The whole problem is a giaganUc one and 
nothing short of a tight approach to it can 
help us to overcome the present state of 
confusion. It It a pity that many of us 
should have the illusions about freedom 
Our resjponsibilitito are greater now thmi 
ever before and it is we alone now who 
will be responsible for our suocess or 
fdluiu to * naffom Let us thiflA and 
set theteTdre. 
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TAX STRUCTURE IN INDIAN STATES 

By SARDAR M.V. KIBE, m.a., iir.a.s., fr.s*a., (adore,) 

K AUHAS, the National poet of India, aors should at least pot* reduce* Ae ' i 
in one of bis beautiful aimilies for allotment made. • 


which he is so well known, describes the 
basts of the Tax Structure of the Govern* 
ments in ancient India. He says : As 

the Snn draws moisture from the earth, in 
order to give it back in the shape of the 
tains, for fertilising the land, and producing 
the sustenance of the people, so the King 
levies taxes for utilising them for the good of 
the people.*' There is no doubt that this 
ptinciple is in accordance with even the 
most democratic ideas of model n Economists 
It is true that this ideal was adhered to so 
long as there was some check on the 
actions of the Ruler of the land. This was 
disturbed only when he became autocratic 
and irresponsible. This happened when 
indigenous paramountcy was replaced by* 
Che foreign. 

Another basis for the Tax Structure ts 
the nature of the Government which rules 
the land If it is democratic, then its 


Naturally the Tax Structure is different 
in Sovereign and Semi^oYereign Stoteit 
since there are limitations on the powers of 
the latter. Sovereign States even are not 
entirely free to regulate their Tax^^Slrucinre 
according to their wishes. Imperial ptufe* 
rences, and most favoured nation ciaus^ 
in their Treaties with Foreign Government 
are instances of such limitations. As regaffia 
Semi-Soveretgn States they have to regulate 
their Tax-Structure according to the policy 
of the Central Power, whether fedrralised 
or not The Indian States are at best 
Semi’Sovereign States ; the power of taxa<* 
tion which they possess is limitef by ihO 
over-riding power of the Imperiay^ Centrel 
Government, m such matters w Border* 
Customs and Currencies, not to refer to 
Posts, Telegraphs and Railways. Semi* 
Sovereign States are also recognised by 
International Law. 


tendency is to levy taxes only to the 
extent it is able to utilise them for the 
good of the people. It is true that the 
first charge on the taxes is one on account 
of their collection. Next is the charge on 
account of the maintenance of the Govern- 
ment, including the Ruler or Rulers. Before 
the British PoWer introduced uniformity in 
the governments of the Provinces and States, 
the Rulers of States were ioflueoced by 
their officers and the people, but the new 
circumstances made the Ruler of Indian 
States feel that the State was a personal 
property, and maintenance of his own 
dignity and hia necessities and even luxuries 
were the first charge on the income of the 
State, although in a democratic government 
they should be the last If a Ruler was 
benevolent, he allotted the remainder of 
the income of the State after deducting 
expenses of collecffon, for the welfare of 
the State. There are instances on record in 
which ffie Ruler granted permanent Santda 
for ffie maintenance of X)Opaytieeuts of 
Pubfic Welfare, like Education mid llediutl 
Depertments, Ibe idee betug . Ait Bm suecei- 


Since the Governments in Indian States 
are responsible to the Rulers t only, in 
levying any tax the Ruler has to look to the 
mood of his subjects Their last resort is 
strike, and also Civil dis-obedience in 
extreme cases. As might be supposed 
these are not new methods possessed by 
the people to remove their grievances but 
are coming down from ancient times. 

The .third limitation is whether the Ruler 
is autocratic or a State is governed in a 
manner responsible to the people. The 
King, even though theoretically autocratic, 
has practically to be more careful in 
levying taxes than a government, in which 
the voice of the people prevails, or at 
least predominates There are fewer taxes 
and almost steady, m the former circum- 
stances than in the latter. In the former 
the field IS limited to the taxes which do 
not obtrude on the people. Another 
circumstance to which an autocratic Rulur 
has to look to is the way In which ha 
•pends his income. . For the sake of 
appearance at kait he has to allot rtfesue 

1 
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for mufotiining departments of public 
veUftrt, like , the paraphernalia, which he 
has for his dignity in States in which 
goverhments are responsible, althoogh not 
responsible to public opinion, the held, 
within the general limitation described in a 
previous paragraph, is a little bit wider. 

The Tn%in principle underlying the 
hnanccs of a country is the welfare of its 
.inbab\tant8, their progress in all walks of 
ye, including the raising of their standard 
living, is the acme of Tariffs. The 

principle of these, subject to handicaps 
mentioned in the case of the Indian States, 
is the same as in any country This 
is well-known and need not be dilated upon. 

The auestion of Tariffs, or the Tariff 
StructurL in Indian States is thus much 
more complicated than, say, in the rest of 
India. the same Finance Ministers of 

Indian States have to see that the two 
ends meet. Bui they too cannot provide 
for unexpected demands due to the personal 
position of the Ruler. Owing to this mainly, 
they have to have greater balances kept m 
their budgets than may seem necessary in 
other circumstances or places. Accordingly 
Taxes are levied which may seem un- 
necessary, having regard to the normal 
income and expenditure in the budget. 
Large balances are allowed to be accumu- 
lated for specific purposes. But their 
Utilisation and disposal are as uncertain as the 
yields of a Tax For the same reason, more 


THIS SLIPPERY 

By Prof. P. L. 

k. 

A t this great moment in India’s history 
when she has gained independence 
liom foreign dombation it must be of 
Intnreat, and even advantage, to reflect on 
the atfUfgle that even ind«p^d«nt people 
have hud to put up for the gaining and 
makitenniice of their freedom. 

For* fodepencenoe and freedom may not 
; mean the eame tiling. A ecnmtty may be 
Independent and yet the peoph may not 


numerous Taxes, although yielding a little 
revenue individuallyi havef to jbe enforced. 

Little or no attention eeems to have been 
paid by the writers of Text books on 
Economics to the dif&cultiee that the framers 
of the Tariff in Indian States have to meet 
A body like the Indian Economic Confe- 
rence, consisting of the elite of Indian 
Economists will, it is submitted, fail in its 
function, if it continued to ignore the one 
fifth population of India and the unique 
position of the Rulers of Indian States. 

No Indian State has yet passed the 
principles of bureaucratic financing, that 
prevailed even in the Provinces of India 
up to the first Congress Ministries Even 
most of them were still under the ^infiuence 
of the I.C S people The announcement was 
pade by the Irrigation Minister of Madras 
that whether an irrigation project yielded 
any interest on the Capital spent or not, 
if It was useful to (be cultivators, Govern- 
ment wilt undertake to construct it This 
reveals the new spirit, now prevalent, in 
lill countries governed by National Govern- 
ments The policy of the I C.S was 
commercial Not even utilitarian, but 

philanthropic policy, for raising the standard 
of living of the people, has to be Isid 
down. Not only in Indian States but all 
over the country these new principles have to 
be taught and spread. Among the present 
Provincial Gbvernments that of Madras 
seems to have thoroughly grasped them. 


THING-LIBERTY 

STEPHEN, M.A. 

be free. Nssi Getmany was fodepeodenf* 
but the people were not free. So wm it 
in Fascist Italy. There are those srho ssy 
that Soviet Hussia is so, as well as Franco's 
Spain and Tito's Vugostavia. This is 
becauie the freedom of foe people, whicb 
It thy freedom of foe indfoifoml, la an 
eyesore not only to dietaiors t^d pocket 
but rite to meet people In 
ewfoority, Hesfot long end pemisfoni 
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effort ie nedseiMy to gtio end safeguard 
ffiia freedom of the individual^ which alone 
is the true liberty of the people. 

The history of the long straggle for 
freedom of even such a people as the 
English is an excellent examine of this 
fact. By their very nature Anglo-Saxons 
were lovers of individual freedom. Even 
when they settled in England they had 
democratic institutions like the Witan. 
Their land tenure was unique in that each 
man could own a certain extent of land 
in absolute freedom paying no man any 
kind of tax or duty for it. Besides, as 
Lord Chatham said later, The poorest 
man may in his cottage bid defiance to 
all the, forces of the crown'* since every 
man’s house was considered as his castle. 

With these characteristics and institutions 
it is no wonder that the people managed 
to extract from King John in 1215 the 
famous Magna Carta, Which is indeed a 
magnificent Charter of Freedom. Its sixty- 
three chapters have inspired all later 
charters of freedom. The 39th chapter by 
itself is a comprehensive guarantee of 
freedom, as it declares : No free mail shall 
be seized or imprisoned or dispossessed 
or outlawed or in any way destroyed. . . . 
excepting by the legal judgment of his 
peers or by the laws of the land." 

We should have expected that, with the 
winning of the Magna Carta the English 
people would be enjoying freedom in its 
full and true form. But in fact the 
straggle for freedom bad to continue. 
King after king disregarded his promise to 
obey the provisions of the Charter. King 
John himself began by-passing his promises. 
Henry in» even his queen Elenor, 
Edward HI — ^all equally flouted the provi- 
sions of the Charter by the use of dispens- 
ing power, election of monopolies^ exaction 
of bans, Imprisonment of even Members 
of Fsrllim^t for freedom of speech, snd 
e host of other means. In* the time of 
one tubr alone the Uegna Cirts had to be 
ie*coi4niitd twenty times so tot to 
peopb miglil f rant b# money, li b 


amazing that every ffme to conffmiition 
was made solemnly, the kbf declaring) 

'’So help me GbB, I wW keep all these 
articles inviolate, as I am a man, as I sm 
a Chriatain, as 1 am a ktUght, and as I 
am a king crowned and anointed*' 

It was in the time Of the Tudor monarcha 
that the freedom of the English Via in |he 
utmost jeopardy. They were all so sfong 
and the people were so subservient th^ 
there was very little of freedom in tjjlr 
country. Hume says abject servilijy 
never appeared more ' coospicuoualy " 
than in a parliament of Henry VIIL 
The king got into his hands to 
power of raising the revenue, controlling 
the religious habits of the people, and 
even of having for his mere proclJ^tlons 
• the force and effect of parHamentg|j|f stalnts. 
Queen Elizabeth's position was even worse. 
Not only in poetry, but also in fact, she 
was a demi-goddess. ^'No one even spoke 
to Queen Elizabeth without kneeling, though 
occasionally she raised some with waving 
her hand. Whomever her eyes fell upon, 
on any occasion, also fell to the kciecs. 
Even in her absence, those who covered 
her table, though persons of quality, neither 
approached it nor retired from it without 
kneeling, usually three times.*’ The Queen 
took advantage of the subservience of the 
people and there resulted the terrible 
abuses of the High Commission, the 

Privy Council and the Star Chamber, ea 
well as 'the extended use of the Courts 
Martial, so that the people cried, 
they did in the times before the Magna 
Carta, saying: 

"Our Lord God almighty, who seeth sU 
things, seeth that the miserable people are 
oppressed with all unrighteousness." 

With the coming of the Stuarts the 
struggle of the people agalnat tyruipy 
began to tell. But still it took some 
generations, the execution of a king and 
to flight of another, before to promises 
of to Magna Carta began to be realiffea. 
Wth the Glorbna Eevolotlon of ItiK, 
however, end Oetoetbn of iM|ble^ 
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the Ifeedom of the people became not 
only* 4ohnUe]y assured but also truly 
operative. * 

a 

Thus even after the Magna Carta, so 
oniversally hailed as the bond of freedom, 
more than four centuries had to pass by 
before freedom was eiyoyed* by the people 
at large in any real way. There were of 
courife still occasions when individual 
tJtber^ was in danger. But the great 
)iinciples of Ubeity were no longer 
^estioned, and the mechanisms of royal 
tyranny like the Star Chamber and the 
High Commission Court were gone Above 
alt, the power of arbitrary imprisonment 
was wrested from the crown ; the Habeas 
Corpus Act effectively safeguarded personal 
liberty ;t'he^adges were made independent 
of the l^^g, and the jury was made free 
of iatimioKton by the executive. 

IN AMERICA 

It was with these ideas and traditions 
that the Colonists went over to America, 
so that when they became independent in 
1783 they established their Constitution on 
the English ideas of freedom. As we in 
India are now at that stage, it must be 
interesting to glance at what the Americans 
did when they became independent of 
Britain. First of all they drew up a Consti- 
tution establishing a federal republic clearly 
debning the relations between the Centre 
and the provinces. But even more impor- 
tant than this Constitution were the ten 
Amendments to the Constitution passed in 
1791. Since these iorm the Amencsn Bill 
of Rights which are the noblest guarantees 
of freedom in the world it must be good 
for us to note at the present moment some 
of the more important of them. The first 
Amendment reads; 

Congress shall make no law (1) respect- 
ing the establishment of religion or 
prohibiting the free exercise thereof ; or 
(2) ftbridging the freedom of speech or the 
press i or (3) the right of the people peace- 
sb^ to ssse^le end to pedtlon lor redress 
of ffhprsiic^ss/* 
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The second Amendment gives the people 
the right of btaring ertns. The third 
controls the billeting of soldiers. The lonith 
says: ''The right of the people to be secure 
in their persons, bouses, papers and effects 
against unreasonable searches and seizures, 
shall not be violated, and no Warrant shall 
issue but upon probable cause, supported 
by oath or affirmation, and particularly 
describing the place to be searched and the 
persons and things to be seized." 

It is evident that the Bill of Rights 
secured American freedom on a broad and 
safe basis. All the freedom assured to the 
individual ' in England by the various re- 
confirmations of the Magna Carta and new 
enactments are assured to the American 
even more clearly and definitely. His person 
and his property are secure against the 
‘ tyrannical power of the government by law. 

And yet may the lover of freedom rest 
on his oars ? Certainly not. For freedom is 
a very slippery thing as authority will ever 
strive to arrogate to itself various powers 
which will curtail the rights and freedom of 
the individual. At first thelie will be 
camouflaged or not fully exercised and the 
innocent people will not suspect the fatal 
poison. There are shrewd men who say 
that in America there have been silently 
developing some dangers to freedom. 

The Central Government at Washington, 
for example, has been gradually taking 
more powers than the Constitution permitted. 
With the beginning of empire conscription, 
service abroad, and federal taxes have been 
imposed by the Central Government, thus 
interfering too much in the lives of the 
people in the States. The President, again, 
by appointing judges to the Federal Court 
has brought the judiciary under the control 
of the executive. The Women's Suffiage 
and the Child l#abour Act have provisions 
that militate against indivkiual freedom. 
The Pfcdiibition Act had in it proviskms fdr 
entering private houaes and of ttyiiig men 
mom than once on the eanne chmge. Wmpe 
Hum idl these m dm Admlnkrtmlive 
Tribuneln hf the Rmeidem^ ne 
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they lire eot subject to the judicisl courts. 
But the worst aspect o( the conditions tn 
America is the growing tendency to unite 
the judicial and legislative 

powers, for **tbe commingling of these powers 
is ^e essential dehnition of despotism.'* 
li in England there had been such a 
long period of struggle for liberty, and if 
in America people sense danger to freedom, 
bow much vigilance is necessary in nascent 
India to safeguard the freedom of the 
people ? Our Charter of Freedom adopted 
unanimously by the Constituent Assembly 
on the 22ad of January last contains safe- 
guards for the individual Bat the experi- 
ence of England and America shows that 
we have to be watchful in spite of charters; 
and so let us see if there are some dangers 
which we may spot immediately. 

In an Independence Day article Sir 
C. V. Raman sounded a note of warning. 
He said: Looking round and sizing up 
the situation, it seems to me that the real 
danger before our country in the days to 
come is the crushing down of individual 
freedom and initiative by the steam roller 
of governmental anthority. '* There is a 
distinct possibility of this, as things are at 
present, unless a strong opposition comes 
into being. It is not often realized that a 
good opposition party is a blessing to a 
country. Dr. Sterling £. Edmunds says: 
'*Out of the development of the Whig and 
Tory parties there arose that peculiar 
iostitution of the greatest value in preserv- 
ing the parity of administration and govern- 
ment, namely, the loyal and lawful opposition." 


From this point of viety, as from otbgm, 
it is s pity that Pahhttan had«to cut Itself 
off from India. For the welfare of fine 
India the development of « heelthy Oppo- 
sition Party is necessary, ss otherwise, by 
the natural logic of human character and 
the corrupting influence of power, and due 
to no fault of any one in, particular, freedom 
within the country may be in peHl. Hehoe 
as it was said about God, if it doe<not . 
naturally exist it must be invented ah» 
brought into being. ^ 

Another danger to freedom in India ItOh 
in the sense of security, now that we have 
our own rulers. But the words of Demos- 
thenese are still true : The only safeguard 
for freedom is DISTRUST. Every action 
of Authority must be critically e|iaii|ned to 
discover lurking germs of dangJ Tht^ 
requires political insight, and in^rder to 
get that insight our education and outlook 
must be given a new orientation. Burke 
said that the study of law enabled the 
Americans to anticipate evils.” They augur 
misgovernment at a distance, and snuff the 
approach of tyranny in every tainted 
breeze.” We, with our hero-worship, spirit 
of obedience, credulity and good- will need 
special training in distrust, especially by a 
thorough study of the details of the 
freedom-rights in many lands. Above all, 
we have to remember the wise words of 
John Philpot Curran : ** The condition upon 
which God hath given liberty to man is 
eternal vigilance; Which condition if he 
breaks, servitude is at once the conaequencs. 
of bit crime and the punishment of his guilt.” 


TECHNOLOGY AND SOCIAL LIFE 

By Mr. HARISH CHANDRA, m a. 


I N a broad sense Technology indodes not 
only the machine Industi^ proper, but 
such branches of practice ss engineering, 
igrionlture, medicine, sanitaffoii, and 
eCfMNimIc reCorms. Tecbnolc^ aa raoh 
bat embrace the entire phase of 
fusns life and activities. We csn comprehend 


the relation of technology to social life in 
temia of equilibrium and dis*eqni]ibrkim. 

DIS-EQUILIBRIUM IN THE PHYSICAL 
ENVIRONMENT 

As s result oi the sedea of discoveries 
tod inventions in the ffeld of tedinology, 
the material e^ealtation of man has been 
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iCedmp^Died by an up-setting of his 
environment There is a lack of 
equtUbrinm in the pbysipal environment, ^ 
soil 'erosion, destruction of the mineral 
resources, deforestation etc. Soil is denuded 
of its nutritional element with the flow of 
water. The result is alkaline deposit and a 
tremendous loss in the lertility of the soil. 
This is recently happening in the Punjab. 
Tb> point has been made clear by the 
Trrigfation Reports that after a certain 
^hmber of years all the chemical elements 
oY the soil are washed out. The alkaline 
deposits have formed and fertility of the 
soil decreased. If the irrigation system is 
unscientific it takes away the fertility of the 
soil which shows a loss of equilibrium in 
the physical environment. Irrigation is 
devised^ by human engineering. Human 
engineei^g itself has ‘ lack of equilibrium. 
One may think that floods are caused by 
plenty of rainfall but they may be due to, 
in the first instance, deforestation, and in 
the second instance, the fact that natural 
waterway is interfered with by all kinds of 
human constructions such as roads or 
unscientific layout of the rail-roads that 
interfere with the natural flow of the soil. 
This is a physical disequilibrium. By the 
inventions of machines and technology and 
by building roads, bridges etc., the most 
fertile areas have been overran by water It 
is in-fact something preposterous and in 
its effect tantimount Co human catastrophe. 
In short, human geography cuts across the 
natural geography. Again, there may be 
no scientific conservation of natural resour- 
ces. The resources of Coal, Petroleum, 
etc., might be dissipated and destroyed 
through unscientific exploitation, which 
would set in dis^equilibrium gradually. 

LACK OlF EQUluniMUM BBTWBEN INDUSTRY 
AND AGRlCULtUKE 

The economic nature of modem capitaUain 
it historictlly bound up with the develop- 
ment of tecHology. The enormous increase 
in phyideal productiott dkliognishea ceplfta- 
listto productioii from that of earlier epo^ 
The mechanical preoeta oi production bat 
iremendimily Increased .the volume of 


production. This has been xespondlfle .for 
speedy industriallMtion, Iff (he opening up 
of the pre-capitalistic countries and for the 
rise of the general atandagd living with 
an increase of populatfon. ‘With 4e 
transition to modem times ; induitre comes 
into the foreground in the west-European 
scheme of life, and the institotions of 
European civilization fall into fa more 
intimate relation with the exigencies of 
ind^try and technology*. The dynamics of 
capitalist economy is interlined with modern 
technology. The relations between techno- 
logy and social consciousness are consider^ 
ably involved ‘The systematic building 
up of individual industry and the rational 
administration of works are accompanied by 
sudden and incomprehensible market 
disturbances. In these disturbances the 
production process suddenly becomes para- 
lysed. * A nation fails to achieve a 

balanced economy. Agriculture and Industry 
seldom move hand in hand. The country 
has to face dis-cquilibrinm between agricul- 
ture and industry. When the Isst inter- 

national strife was launched England rfid 
not know what to do. She waj confronted 
with the most vital problem of the hour, 
vu(,t whether to increase the food-supply or 
to tap more and more of the industrial 
renources. As a result of her food 

campaign she could maintain her people 
only for five months in a year. For the 
rest of the year she had to depend 
upon the colonial aupplies. Thus the colonies 
have to make up |orlhe unbalanced economy 
of England because of the dis-equiUbiiam 
between industry and agriculture. 

SOCIAL CHANOt$ 

The significance of iecbnihal progress 
rer change in social compositioii is convex 
in ebarecter. It has brought pbout dis* 
equilibrfam sn the distHbution of pc^r^thm 
between t 

to) BtmU aad Urban, 

to) One arm and enotbwiaod 

to) Berevm aou-uv<‘^<^ 

- 9 p liar the (noat charecimlille feature of 
the firm statto e«ederu etj^lism waf ihe 
growth of au fmitoitrM |welemrtel. gtural 
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[ licpopiilstioii «&d urban congasdon carried 
the day. Sblfthig of population from one 
fegrioii to* another held the field. In the 
\ latter atagea of capitaliam social composition 
[ was dififerentiated by the numerical growth 
1 of non^olent middle groups and by the 
least expected resistance of the industrial 
proletariat to their own devastation by the 
huge diamensional scale of industry on the 
one hand, and unfettered foreign competition 
on the other. The middle groups utilized 
the technical research and progress in both 
primary and secondary industry. Technical 
advancement was, therefore, not a stumbling 
block to the peace and progress of the 
man. It only stressed the differentiation in 
the social stra|ific8tion. Not only has 
technology brought about an unequal distri- 
bution of population but it is also respon- 
sible for cultural aberration. As we proceed 
from the west to the east we find striking 
contrasts between the culture of one region 
end the culture of another. In our own 
country it is only the U. P. which is the 
finest example of cultural balance, otherwise 
all the provinces suffer from cultural 
dis-equilibrium. 

TRADE CYCLES 

If the technical progress has brought a 
complete renaissance in all phases of man’s 
life and his environment, in the field of 
business it has been unhappily accompanied 
by trade cycles. In every parlance the 
disturbances srising from technical progress 
are considered in relation to the argument 
concerning purchasing power. It is pointed 
out that the purchasing power is incompa- 
tible with the technological capacities. It 
fails to absorb the enormous amount of 
goods produced. In other words income 
and ixice are not adopted to the new 
supply. If this purchasing power argument 
be accepted dien the phenomenon of trade 
eyelet Imcomes a recurrent feature. Are 
we to say ^mn that the creation of new 
and adrenal purehadng power shall 
counlerscl the fot;cef of econdmic blimrds? 
Or m new equilibiium when the 

mxfbft hi et a standsfil! and unempj^meni 
If bfM ? The ffolntiiiii Hes soanewhere in 


the control of and eftcient and 

equitable distribution. 

UNWLOYlfSKT^ 

Unemployment is a ftkfthet histance of 
dis-equiltbrium. If the pages of indoslda) 
history are scanned one finds that there hat 
been h degree of technical nnempto^pmeill* 
There is reabsorptiofa in the later stages of 
development, no donbt But It is true of 
skilled labour only. So far as the unbilled 
labour is concerned it coptinnes to snfyr 
the pangs of unemployment. Daring jfm 
last few decades preceding the world*war 
1914-18 as a consequential result‘d of 
increased production and extensive transport 
facilities, both inland and over^seas, the 
standard of living of the skilled lobonrers 
and functionaries began to approximate thst 
of the bourgeoisie.. But this ms hardly 
true of the unskilled wor|jcer||P and the 
agricultural proletariat. They were even 
exposed to the blazing perils of sudden 
impoverishment. Again, machine production 
pushed the old worker out or thrust him 
in to less remunerative posts. If we tekf 
a broad view of the labour class as a whole 
we feel relieved from the workers*' insecurity 
and Instances of their dropping down to the 
lower strata of the proletariat when we 
visualize that the cultural development of 
the workers has made ^ great headway 
under the sway of an increased standard 
of Ufe. 

CLASS CONFLICTS 

But * one can hardly be quite optimistic 
in bis estimate. For it is a true but tfugic 
etory that the rise of modern industrialism 
has transformed the social relationships* 
Whereas the period up to the Industrial 
Revolution was dominated by the opposition 
between the forces of conservatism and the 
revolutionary bourgeoisie, the following 
period witnessed the emergencies of the 
confiict between eotrepreneurSi capitalists 
and workers. 

military poutics 

We have earlier pointed out that techno- 
logy has l^rought ibout disequilibliiini 
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bilMui IfidHttry and agricaltnra. This has 
the foundation of military politics 
to*day* We' have als 9 referred to the 
unbalaaced economy of England and her 
colonial policy. But for the colonies which 
have restored the equilibrium between 
hadnstry and agriculture by supplying the raw 
mat^iais and food-stuffs and thus keeping 
the industrial machinery of England going 
on» the vast economic superstructure of the 
^^ptn9 would have collapsed like a house 
Si^ards and jeopardised the entire social 
c&position Thus the dis<equiltbrium is 
•ought to be remedied by annexing colonies 
Sociologically speaking militarism is attempt- 
ed St for the restoration of the home 
equilibrium. Militarism m its own turn 
comes in conflict with other things which 
are sougbt to be remedied by world con- 
quests ar^ wars. Modern warfare is the 
net result. Technology comes m again but 
only to add fuel to the hre. It has given 
new implements to hght with. Infantry 
and cavalry, particularly tanks and aeroplanes, 
are there in abundance. One may fight to 
the verge of human destruction Such is 
the military politics of to-day. It is out 
not to restore the equilibrium but pave the 
path of human destruction 

The period following the war of 1914-18 
has seen the aocelerated pace of technical 
progress. Its causes are mainly the *syste* 
made promotion of all improvements in pro- 
duction during war years, the continuation 
of similar economic conditions during the 
Infiation period, which promote all kinds of 
Investments, the dissemination of scientific 
methods which are now systematically 
developed in research institutes for almost 
every industry and the reciprocal enrich- 
ment of individual fields of research’ 

CHANGING OUTLOOK 

*Tbe rationalist methodology of the 
economic system has psychologicany trans- 
formed the modern man and has pushed into 
fhe background the power of irrational 
forces'. The rationalist tendency has 
dissolved the mystical element in man’s 
oonscionaneaa and iUamlned all obscuridea 


and enigmas. Max Weber takes it to be 
the ’’disenchantment of tjie world**. But 
this rationalist spirit, it may be noted, was 
inculcated m man long before the dnwn 
of modern technology. It gained momentum 
by the aid of science and technology and 
to-day truly reflects a downward march of 
religions values and irrational forces. But 
Thorstein Veblen would make us believe 
that the ‘traditional attitude of submissive 
approval toward the ’’natural Laws” of 
science has not yet been wholly lost, even 
among the scientists of the passing generation, 
many of whom have uncritically mvested 
these ’’Laws*' with a prescriptive rectitude 
and excellence , but so far, at least, has this 
animus progressed toward disuse that it is 
now chiefly a matter for expatiation in the 
pulpit, the accredited vent for the exudation 
pf effete matter from the cnltural organism*. 

UNEQUAL TEMPO IN THE DEVELOPMENT AND 
MECHANISED LEISURE AND FREEDOM 

Our analysis of the social decomposition 
should have made clear two notable facts, 
that the tempo in our development 
has not been equal and that foe leisure 
and personal freedom that have been 
spared for us are mechanized. At tunes 
the wheel of progress has moved very fast 
and at times very slow. This had its 
effect upon the economic and social 
readjustment of the society. Then, in the 
mechanized process of onr life onr leisure 
and freedom heve become almost like an 
automaton. They have lost much of their 
natural bliss since they are regulated and 
fixed in clock-work preciaion. Inetead of 
sunshine and cloud, rainfall and storm, 
drought and flood, what control the routine 
of life and labour in the City, are the 
minute-hand of the clock, the whistle of the 
factory, and the traffle signal on rotd 
and railway. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 

We have reached the end of our discos- 
aion. ^ Adaptational responges to technology 
may be viewed in practically sll aspects 
of life. Am a matter of fact ihe modeni 
coinmunity Itself hi in mmy wiqw n 
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product of toclmologictl change.* Oar FUTUHB^PUTLOOK 

contact with onr^ fellow-men has exercised We drop our thread of oanution. , The 
tremendous influence upon our speech, cyclical crises of j^atlona] and interoationat 

family life, religion, attitudes and beliefs conflicts and complexities shall continue ' 

within communtlies. It has gone still and become a recurrent pbenomena unless 

further and ifitally affected the whole the peoples of this world tealixed that 

problem of international relations and 'upon, the solution of Inner contTsdictiOAi 

world opinioDs. Such a continued develop- that is the elimination of hindrances to 

ment has remarkably influenced the entire the utilization of technological fioteotiilities 

pattern of cnltural change. 'In other ultimately depends the possibility ••that 

respects — recreational, religions and educa- society may do away with the permaneiUF 

tional — it represents a response to techno- dangers of crises and provide for culti^ 

logical influences’. These changes have productivity together with an undisturo^ 

penetrated even the /armer’s life living in dynamic course of production. For tech- 

a remote part of the earth as a result of nology in itself is indifferent. The real 

enormous transportation and communication cultural problem involved in such an 

facilities £vei\ the growing tendencies industrialised society would not be caused 

towards greater centralisation of government by psychical dangers inherent in the 

could not have been possible without character of work under modern technology 

the modern means of transportation and but would rather be bound unffwith (he 

communication. That man's efforts have been problem of the masses. Mimn of the 

crowned with success goes unchallenged, danger involved, however, could be over- 

but his achievements have conironted him come by the utilization of technological 

with many acute problems. possibilities'. 

KABIR. THE HIEROPHANT OF HARMONY 

By Prof. K R. BOMBWALL. m a. 

Professor of Engltsk, D. College, Moga {Pb) 

‘■T“HE apocryphal story relating the sacred thread and he incensed the latter by 

I dispute between the Hindu and singing praises of Ram. Yet the same 

Muslim followers of Kabir, the poet-saint Kabir who was at one stage threatened 

of Northern India, over the dead boiiy of with excommunication, became the reciphmt 

the mystic, each group claiming the right of devation from members of both commu- 

to perform the obsequies according to its nities. And even today, nearly four hufXlhed ^ 

own religious practice, may be, as sticklers years after his death, Kabir holds empire 

for historical authenticity have declared, a over the minds of millions of people 

legend pure and simple ; ^but it chimes in owing formal allegiance to different 

perfectly with the possible end of the bard religions. It is by no means uncommon 

whose love-inspiring personality reveals to hear sadhus and fakirs recite the foUow- 

hself in every line of his verse, log lines of Kabir in order to tooch the 

The >on of • Br.bmia widow who »yn.r*tby in the faratts of the 

abandoned the infant to hide her shame, charitably disposed. 

Kabir was foond and brought up by Nim, Ohiri ebonch bhar l« g»i, nadf as gbatio nir; 

• llwUm weever end Ws wife, Nmo*. A» D«r di. dhan n. gb,t*, Krii *.1 Krtrir. 

e ddld, KeUr ofiended by hie heterodoxy (The eperrow take* beekfnl from the 
both I^doe tad MoiUme. He lacorred rhrer, but the water dMoMies not; Nor does 
at aephwMm of dw former wearing dm charity Iceaen (the rich man’a weahb ; so 
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Iliilh said Kibir). This is not to suggest 
that f Kabir^ overcame all opposition— the 
konoclast who ^ aims blows at fetish-worship 
and can hardly be expected to be 
popular with vested interests. Nevertheless, 
many of Kabtr's discriminating contem- 
poraries recognised in him a bridge- builder, 
a man who endeavoured to awaken in all 
a sense of kinship which misguided 
worship of religious trade-marks militated 
^rainst. 

in these days when the ogre of commu* 
nalism is stalking the country, Kabir's 
message of harmony has a special signih- 
canpe. We see narrow-minded politicians 
preaching the gospel of despair by advoca- 
ting vivisection of a country which, despite 
all vicissitudes ol history, has maintained 
its integyy. Champions of discord try to 
win platvmm popularity as masons of 
separatism.* We hear of Pakistan. There 
ire whispers of a Khalistan. And down in 
the South there are buzzing sounds which 
now and then become clearly audible as 

Dravidastan." And all this is happeoiog 
in a land which gave birth to Kabir, the 
hierophant of harmony, the Bard of Brother- 
hood, whose resonant voice still- comes 
from across the centuries : God is the 
exclusive possession of no single religion; 
Ram and Rahim are but different names 
for the same Universal Father ; mere 
pilgrimages will not please the one, nor 
will music before the mosque disturb the 
the other. 


Kibir lived at a time when, as a result 
of the bigotry of later Muslim rulers 
of India, the breach between Hinduism and 
lalam had become very wide. Alive to 
the urgent need of religions concord, 
Ktblr poratttd with a single-minded devo- 
HoB the ideal of unlUng the votaries of 
the two great religions. But it is the fate 
of mformers to be misunderstood. Kabir 
Wit denounced as a public enemy. The 
legend etya that a number of pandits and 
kmii jolnm hands with a view to arraigning 
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was 


Kabir before the BmperoTt Silumdar Lodi. 
When called upon to ansUrer the charge 
of corrupting the people with irreligion, 
Kabir thus addressed the emperor, ** It 
was my endeavour to unite Hindus and 
Muslims, but the work appeared impossible. 
1 am therefore glad that it has been 
accomplished today. I see Hindus and 
Muslims united against me. Your Majesty, 
if this can happen before the throne of 
an earthly monarch, what may not happen 
before the throne of the Monarch of 
monarchs, the Lord of the Universe.** If 
this unity has been created by hate what 
may not be done by love?" It is almost 
superfluous to add that the Emperor 
allowed Kabir to depart in* honour and the 
poet’s antagonists had to take their 
discomfiture as best as they could. 

Apart from the fact that Kabir’s words 
are an excellent though unembellisbed 
statement of his mission, they are an 
illustration of the delicate irony — all the 
more stinging for its delicacy— whereof he 
was a master and which, in his hands 
most have been a formidable weapon in 
his crusade against humbug. Being one of 
the greatest Inminaries in the galaxy of 
Indian mystics, Kabir had little respect for 
mere forms, and resentment at the blind 
worship of symbols in preference to the 
spirit of religion, often found expression in 
words which cut like razor blades. Ksbir 
directed his pungent satire igainat cant 
and conventionalism which he found eating 
into the vitals of Hinduism and Islam 
alike. That be knew no fear and had the 
courage of his convictions is borne out 
by bis words; 

*'lf mere ablutions can render • man 
holy, frogs should be the sainUiest of 
creatures. If the water of the Ganges can 
purify men, why do the hsh in the Gangea 
have an unpleaaant smell like the fikh 
elsewhere?*' 

Onee iCamaii, K»kh:$ danghler served a 
thirsty Brahmie wijlh smier. When die 
PaaditV thirst bed heed efakedt he discveied 
thm the girl ceme ^ k im# ef weavms* 





Woadroui l>is wrath at having, as he 
lelt, last his caste. • The matter was referred 
to Kabir who siid to the angry Brahmin: 

Pendi^i, pray tell me which water you 
hold yonrseif free to drink and which to 
avoidf 

This well contains hsh, frogs, dead birds 
and putrefying vegetation. 

Death lays its hands on millions of men 
and yon may, every moment be treading 
on the dust of some dead being. Of this 
dust are vessels made from which you 
drink water. ** 

The story goes on to say that the 
Brahmin who, a moment ago, could hardly 
hold himself together, was not only 
mollihed, but that he agreed to marry 
Kamali. 

With amazing boldness, considering the • 
time-context, Kabir attacked the religious 
malpractices of bis day, giving no quarter 
to sham or hocus-pocus. Unsparingly, be 
condemned most of the Hindu ceremonies 
and rites. Nor did he show mercy to the 
conventions of the Muslims when he found 
them devoid of meaning and antogonistic 
to the spirit of true religions. When 
a child, he had to submit to the 
iCeremony of circumcision. His protest 
against the custom was characteristically 
vigorous. '*If God has created you 
kusluna,*' be said, *^why were you not 
born circumcised ? If circumcision makes 
one a true Muslim, wbnt about your 
womenf'* 

If a man^s religion was indicated by 
the label he bore ^en, said Kabir, he, had 
no religion at all When be met a young 
woman named Loi (who— so the tradition 
goes^later became his wife) and was 
asked, Wiat is your name ? *' be 
answered * - Kabir.'* When asked what his 
religion was, his answer wa* the same : 

Kabir.'* iThte win aaid like a genutne 
myetic and it was in the incsndescent 
of mysticism ’ that Kabir sougbl to 
diasoive that diffetenoes of cre^ and ritual 
aiidto reve4 ^ nniitf which 

binds all lUligioim into 


Kabb's own religion was also the core of : | 
all religions— devotion to God. Kabir knew ! 
that devQtion to Goj) was als<f the ostensi- ; 
ble object of Hindus and Muslims alike . 
but that misled by the haadteiis of institu* 
tional religion, most people had gone astray : 
and were wandering in the labyrinthine . 
maze of formalishi. He aang ; 

Tho jewel it lost in tlie mud, ‘and all aw. 
seekiog for it. ' . t 

Some look for it in the Eastj. and Sotna 
the Weei; some in the water and aoin^ 
amongst atones. ^ 

But the servant Kabir has appmiasd it St 
its true value, and has wrapped it vlth oara 
in the end of the mantle of his heart. 

Over and over again, Kabir harped on 
this idea; the easy accessibility of God who, 
in the words of Browning, is seen “ in the 
star, in the stone, in the tlesh, in the soul 
and in the cloud." .Those who ^ek him 
need not go far ; He .awaits ^scovety 
everywhere : 

0 Servant, where dost thou saak Me ? / 

Lol 1 axn beside tboe. 

1 am neither in Kaaba nor in Kailash; 

Niether am 1 in rites and oeremonias. 


Kabir says. O sadbus t God is the breath * 
of all breath. 

Again: 

If Qod be within the mosque, than to whom 
does the world beloi^ ? 

If Ram be within the image. . . . than 
who is there to know what bappene without t i 

Bari is in the East, Allah is in the West: i 
look within your heart, for there you will 
find both Karim and Bam. 

All the men and the women of the world 
are Bis living forms. 

Kabir is the child of Allah and Bam: Jte 
is my guru; He is my Pir. | 

** Kabir is the child of Allah and Kam"; 
the thought runs like a refrain in Kabir's 
poetry. Simple as the troth was it needed 
harping — it still does. Despite the Itp-serviee 
people render to the wisdom of 
mysbes who sing of. the Brotherhood of alt 
religions, Rama and Allah continue to be 
incarcerated in temples and Kaaba respec- 
tively. The name is worshipped and 

becomes a rich source of internecine 
wrangling ; the truth pervadu the whole 
universe but die purb&nd bigots with tbehr 
bhi^ers of prejudice havf no tyee for ii< 
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SfUiboUworship creates a gulf between the 
dcvpim ot different symbols which ritualism 
only helps widen. ^ Kabir ' condemned 
both in equally unequivocal terms. He 
poured contempt on the ascetic who morti> 
fied his flesh — he compared the yogi, for 
Jnitance, to a goat because of his. great 
beard and matted locks/* Nor did he 
spare the pundits and maulvis — the 
worshippers of brass and stone. He called 
^hem ** pots of the same clay *’ and declared 
\jat they failed to find God by slaughtering 
goats and cows to propitiate their deites. 

The Hindu cries out, Ram is my beloved ; 
Says the Turk, Rahim is mine. Neither 
knows that Ram and Rahim are one.** 

Thus like a true mystic, Kabir preached 
tht gospel of harmony and love. He saw 
unity ip diversity and made unity the 
subject his song. He heard the harmony 
into , wbich all apparent discords of life 


omit and make mellow iniwic; and he 
endeavoured to attune ^be ears of others 
to this concord of sweet sounds. He 
wrote: “At the heart of the Universe, 
white music is blossoming ; love strikes the 
melody, detachment beats tims.** 

Through his insistence on simplicity 
Sadko, sahaj samadhi bait: (6 Sadhu, the 
simple worship is the best) and directness, 
his contempt of abstract formulae, his 
ruthless denunciation of formalism, Kabir 
sought to dispel the mists of separateness 
and to drive home to the cudgel^bearers of 
hostile creeds the transparent, though 
unrealised, truth that they were sons of 
the same Father, rays of the same Sun. 
Kabir s gospel of harmony is one of those 
things which '* age cannot wither nor 
custom stale.** It is as fresh today as 
• yrhen it was delivered and yet how many 
of us need to be reminded of it I 


SARAT CHANDRA CHATTOPADHYAYA 

By Mr. SATYA BHOOSHAN SEN 


S ARAT Chandra Chattopadhyaya was 
the greatest literary figure of Bengal, 
(Rablndra Nath Tagore being of course 
excepted) for over a quarter of a century. 
Saratchandra was no leader in literature 
like Bankim Chandra Chatterji nor a 

poet supreme like Rabindranath Tagore. 
Saratchandra was a novelist and as a 
novelist his name will go down to posterity. 

Bankimchandra was the greatest literary 
figure of his time but literature was not 
bis only diatinc^on, Bankimchandra loved 
bis country devotedly and felt deeply 
concerned in the ultimate well-being of 
the people of his country. That was a 
peti^G^ of iranahloii when the impact of 
Western ciyilisatlon and culture was 
infioencing the people and deflecting the 
idess and ideals of the Country. With e 
view to check this onslaught Bankimchandra 
took It upoh himself to plant the etenderd 
of tredhiond Indlen cidtore eftd ideslp 
before the people., Thie might bavt been 


one of the main objectives why he 

originally took to literature. The Bengali 
prose had not as yet sufficiently advanced ; 
it was the genius of Bankim which 

improved and modernised it. By hie 
example and inspiration a group of littera- 
teurs formed and gathered around him. 
By the right of bis genius he naturally 

became the leader of them all. So 

Bankimchandra can very well be Called a 
Guru or a leader in literature. 

Rabindranath Tagore was essentially a 
poet. A sense of aesthetics and of the 
joy of life were the main heart strings of 
bis life, the outward manifestation of ^icb 
is the incaJculable wealth of his literary 
output. His poetic netOre end his poetic 
genius also eolsured his whcde life. As e 
poet by instinct and by nature end hiving 
produced euch a wealth of literary output 
no ether poet could claim equality grlA 
him. He can iftue very epibr be 
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S«r«t^»t»dm ettcntlally belonged to the 
people* He bad got the idealistic attitude 
of a pbiloaopber like Bankimchandra or 
the vision of a poet like Rabindranath 
He was content with the matter of fact 
world and the common experiences of the 
everyday life of the people. But his 
characteristic literary insight enabled him to 
find a wealth of joy in the experiences of 
the common life. The perpetual flow of 
desires and sentiments, joys and sorrows 
and love and hatred as the outcome of 
relations between man and man never 
failed to set up vibrations in his heart. It 
is therefore that Saratchandra dealt with the 
life of the common people in his literature. 

The germ of the modern novel could be 
traced to Boccaccio of Italy in the 14th 
century. In the English literature the novel 
appeared in the 18th century; and in the 
Bengali literature we find the novel appear- 
ing in the latter part of the 19th century. 

The interest of the novel lies in its 
representation of human life, both individual 
and social. • In the beginning the interest 
of the reading public could not be roused 
unless something striking or sensational or 
out of the ordinary were brought in. So 
the novels mainly dealt in episodes and 
dmracters of history and mainly kings and 
high personages found place in novels. 
This idea was fully and typically represnted 
in the English literature in the novels of 
Sir Walter Scott. In this respect Bankim- 
chandra was the prototype of Scott in the 
Bengali literature. 

But this idea could not stand against 
the tide of time. Time brought iu its 
tmin cimnges in the ontlook of the people. 
The dignity of man as man irrespective 
of his wealth or status began to be 
recognised. So the feelings and sentimeota 
of all men began to And place in the 
novels and begin to interest the novel 
leaden. The literature of Bankimchandra 
bae ittstancea of H In his 'Krislmaicanta’a 
WIB* .and in his dtaractera of Bhramar, 
Shaibatlni^ ZefHumoraai etc. 


After Bankimchandra name Rabindranath 
as if after the dote of the ninteentb 
century we see the dpwn of a Sew century. 
In the meantime not only feelings and 
sentiments of all classes of people but 
also problems and cross currents of thoughts 
iu relation to the family, the eoctety and 
the national life found place In the novels 
of Europe. Instances of these* might be 
seen in the literature of Rabindranath also. 
Rabindranath's genius was in full bloom ^ 
at the dawn of the twentieth century. Air 
problems of human life, man s sentiments 
and desires, all thoughts and feelings of 
the human heait, imaginations and ecstacies 
of the poet’s mind — alt these in their 
distinctions and diversities have been 
depicted in Tagore literature. In the 
literature of Rabindranath we Me the 
epitome of the literary universe o^lterature 
as it were. ^ 

Saratchandra came at a time when the 
Bengali literature had attained such a 
development and had already produced 
such a wealth of output He was fully 
conscious of his surroundings, the tfivails 
of social and political upheavals, but in 
literature Saratchandra was true to his 
instincts and genius. Behind the storm 
and stress and below the cross currents of 
diverse schools of thought the genius of 
Saratchandra enabled him to see the man 
in bis essential qualities; and in the 
literature of Saratchandra man in spite of 
his sin and] failings stands foith in all his 
integrity,* and in all his glory. 

Saratchandra felt deeply interested in ftie* 
life and destiny of the common people. 
The hopes and aspirations, desires and 
sentiments, joys and sorrows of the 
common lot of man touched the heatt 
strings of his life and these he has depicted 
in his literature with broad sympsthy and 
inimitable skill. 

Affection for the children is an admirable 
sentiment in the family life and has also 
won a traditional place In the Vaisbnava 
Uterature. This sentiment hts received 
mcb fond and sympathetic treatment hi 
his Uteramre that the glorious character 
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fifuret ptriicmlarly in 'Bindur Chhele and 
^Easoitr Snmati ’ might be compared with the 
dawiical art ^ forms of l^adotina pictures. 

Another sentiment, the most important 
of all, is lovei conjugal love. It holds an 
incomparable importance in human hie 
and therefore in all art forms in all ages 
and climes Even in the ^Meghaduta* of 
Kalidasa where the human story is as 
imtnaterial as the cloud, it ts the touch- 
\itone of love that has woven all the 
beauties of nature and in *the imagination 
of the poet into a magic web. It needs 
no mention that love has found a very 
wide sphere in the literature of Sarat- 
cbandra also 

In actusl life the current of love does 
not as a lole flow in smoothness Compli- 
cations feet in and give rise to problems 
But thelL diversities of experiences are the 
component parts which go to form the 
hnman lile in its entirety. In real life and 
so in literature also obstacles and difificulties 
stand in the way of love-life and bring 
about situations which go to enthuse 
literary ideas to attain to art forms in all 
brilliance; classical instances are veiy well 
known to all in the Ramayana, the Maha- 
bharati, Ilhad and also in Kalidasa^s 
Kumara-Sambhava, Shakuntala, Megbaduta, 
etc. 

The classical instances cited above relate 
mostly to the lives of kings and aristocrats 
But in the lives of the common people also 
such instances sre in abundance Not only 
obstacles and difhculBes sund in the way 
of love-life but whole lives of individuals 
are very often frustrated or blighted. Indi- 
vidually many men suffer but because they 
belong to die common class, the people 
even the vietims themselves sccept the 
sitostion Si s mstter of coarse snd the 
hJMory uf their sentiments snd snfiferings 
go unwept, unhonoured and unsung. Ssrit- 
ehandrs recli^med them from oUivion snd 
gtve them voices. Some of the chsriciers 
in hie Ueerstotu etsnd out ss if they were 
represeatstlves of those ^|»es md iped- 
metis; Rems, Peihiii» Achsle^ IQmnmeyee, 
8ii|)skahme% «t^ ere {nstsiicts in 


point. There u the other side of the fdcture 
where love happens to^ have met with 
fulfilment ; this has also been very beauti- 
fully brought out in a few instances in the^ 
literature of Saratchandra. 

But love interest and its analysis it not 
the only aspect in the literature of Ssrat* 
Chandra Even through the analysis 
and delineation of love stories stand revealed 
the fine sentiments of his heart snd his 
sympathetic outlook, which are also the 
greatest characteristic of his literature. The ' 
majority of the people of our country lead 
a very poor existence Most of them are 
not only without means and without resour- 
ces but many of them are crushed down by 
poverty, those not happening to have attain- 
ed any status in any sphere of life are 
generally considered very lowly, those at 
• the bottom of the social scale and those 
who have been turned down by fate and 
are eking out a miserable existence 
throughout life — all these destitutes and 
unhappy people have found recognition and 
have been allotted due places m the litera- 
ture of Saratchandra. This has been possible 
only in view of the broad outlook and the 
genial and sympathetic attitude of Sarat- 
chandra 

The world is full of temptations and the 
common man has no small share of sin, 
failings and meanness in bis nature and as 
a result no end of sorrows and sulferiags 
fall to his lot. When taking a meaaure of 
the man we generally see the man dotbed 
in his sin and sufie^gs. But the literary 
insight of Saratdiandra enabled him to see 
the man, the essential man behind and 
beneath all these. His attitude has found 
expression in his own words : ** Vloe^ sin 
and failings are not the only Uiings thd go 
to compose the entire man. The real man 
in the midst of all these, call It soul if you 
will, is greater than all his dn and iaili^. 
Far be it from m to ghrO any offence to 
tile man In my literatotn. Whnfever jMK- 
cation there be let mil my Ulemamit 
ever giyo fednlfmioa to miy man to dwiM 
any mellng of hoitAti fe Wa idlodmmif** 
b many of Wo dmmeior yidtttingo it is 
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■pimiit thtt hit one idea b to draw ont 
the eaaential man, from the humiliation of 
tin and delualon. This evidently points to 
the possibility of man in all cases rising 
above sin and delusion and getting 
establisbed in his own dignity. 

His broad sympathy for man as man 
irrespective of his wealth or status and his 
nnbiassed attitude towards all persons and 
problems mark the chief characteristic 
quality of his literature. The common men 
and women had already begun to feature 
in stories and novels as a matter of 
course. If this remarkable change, had not 
come about as a matter of evolution in 
history the literary genius of Saratchandra 
combined with his broad outlook might 
have made the same possible. 

The Bengali prose literature got a well 
defined shape and a modern tone at the* 
hands of Bankimcbairdra. The genius of 
Rabindranath working at it for more than 
half a century sharpened and. chastened it 
to au admirable perfection so that it could 
rank with the best literature of all countries. 
Even aftej so much of culture Sarat 
cbandra has been able to show his charac- 
teristic distinction m handling the Bengali 
prose in his inimitable style. The language 
is the vehicle of expression of thoughts and 
ideas. His sincere h^art, broad sympathy 
and open outlook acquired for him such a 
clear and transparent, easy and forceful 
style which could hold bis readers spell- 
bound. 


The marvellous otttptit of Rabindranath 
Tagore has very admirably enriched dm 
Bengali literature to a considirable degreg. 
But his literature! eWn his stories and novels 
are of such a metal that the mass of peopis 
cannot properly appreciate or profit by it 
A geqtleman once expressed hit personal 
grievance to Saratchandra^ *'We do not 
understand what Rabindranath* moans* In 
what he writes ; on the other hand whatever 
you write is perfectly clear to us as day? 
light." Saratchandra gave him a shai^p 
reply — "It is not for you to understand 
what Rabindranath writes, because in fact 
he does not write for you at alt ; he writes 
for us who are authors and we write for 
yon. ** In this Saratchandra gave expression 
to a truth in a very cleSr and beautiful 
manner. In fact everybody cannot bt 
expected to have the faculty of a^recistion 
in an equal degree and we ffiinot but 
make distinction between man and man. 

Considered from this aspect the genius 
of Saratchandra was not uncalled for even 
after Rabindranath Tagore. The genius of 
Saratchandra gave us such a literature which 
is very rich and distinctive and it ^be some 
time can be appreciated by all. No doubt 
it is still the age of Rabindranath Tagore. 
But the novelists and story-writers who are 
even now carrying on their trade with credit 
to themselves and to the literature are the 
torch bearers of Saratchandra Chattopadhyayt. 
This is no small tribute to the genius of 
any litterateur. 


The Liquidation of the Zamindari System 

(CONTRIBUTED) 

':o: ' 


I HE abolition of Zamindaris is one of 
1 the live issues all over India. It 
has provoked a fierce controversy. This is 
only natural because a drastic reform such 
as this cannot but fail to evoke vociferous 
expressions of confiictlnf view*poioto. On 
Am pOe side people are extolUng the 
servloes of zanfindme In the economic, 
•ooiel end Iramufitaflin fields and contend 


that their liquidation would be a signal 
disservice to humanity, while on the other 
hand the zamindars are described as 
oppressors of the poor. The controversy 
has unleashed a good deal of passion and 
beat in the midst of which basic realities 
are often overlooked. A tommonsenae 
survey of facts seems therefore worth 
while. At the outset we have to take note 
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«>! ibe if^trll of the titnes. Addressing the 
tlrter*Asisn Conference, Pandit Jswaharlal 
said Hhat the ^cond Global War 
‘ marked ika end of an era and the begin* 
ttiog of another. The common man is 
coming into his own now and the trend 
of modern forces ts for his all round 
upliftment. It is therefore inevitable that 
anything which is considered an obstruction 
to his economic and social progress has to 
'•give way. 

How far and in what way are the 
zamindars an obstruction to the economic 
salvation of the common man is the next 
question. India is an agricultural country 
with more than 80 per cent, of population 
depending on agriculture It is too obvious 
therefore, that the prosperity of this country 
is intimidely bound up with the prosperity 
of agrict^iure. And agriculture has been 
in a bad way for a very long time in the 
past. There are a number of causes for 
this and it is a happy augury that the 
provincial Governments all over India as 
well at the Central Government have 
programmed a co-ordinated tackling of these 
causes with the object of rehabilitating 
•griculture. One of the cardinal causes for 
the agricultural setback in this country 
can be traced to the Land Tenure systems 
obtaining here. The recent Madras report 
on rural indebtedness observes, * The 
iQ^stem of Land Tenure tempers the condi- 
tions of agricultural production', It is 
therefore of fundamental importance that in 
any scheme of stepping up agricultural 
production it has to be ensured that the 
land tenure system does not operate as 
a handicap. 

There are three principal kinds of Land 
Tenure ^tems in this country, vijs , the 
Ryotwari, the Zamtndari and the Inam 
Tenure Under the Ryotwari system the 
peasant is the proprietor and tax-payer of 
the land and the Government deals without 
any intermediaiy. He ia reaponsible 
for the payment of kla taxes and Govern- 
ment do not of^arlly dispossess him 
unleas he coenmils default In the payment, 
pr lapd revenue. He le at ttberty to aell« 


gift or mortgage or lease his properly. In 
his case, there is eeculity o( possession 
and there is no question of hxity of tenure. 
There is also no middleman b^tw«en him 
and the Government and the relationship 
between the two is precise and unambiguous. 
Unfortunately these features are absent in 
the case of the Zamindart system. This 
system is in vogue in almost all the 
provinces in India, in varying dimensions. 
In the United Provinces for example it is 
reported that there are more than a lakh 
of zamindars. In Bengal and Bihar also, 
the system is more or less wide-spread. 
In Madras, roughly one third of the province 
is under the zamindart system The essential 
feature of the system is that under it the 
Government deals not with the ryots direct 
but with the zamindarsy The zamindars 
^are middle-men between the Government 
and the ryots. The Government do not 
ordinarily concern itself beyond the collec- 
tion of a fixed amount from the zamindar 
every year and leaving a carte blanche to 
him as regards the latter's relationship with 
the ryots. This is a fundamental point to 

be noted. It has been fruitful of so much 
abuse on the part of zamindars and so 
much misery on the part of ryots. Nor- 
mally, the zamindars must be to their 
ryots what the Government are to the 
ryots in the ryotwari areas. But the 
complaint is widespread that the zamindars 
have not measured up to their responsi- 
bilities and that they ere interested only in 
extracting more than their pound of fiesh 
without discharging their reciprocal obliga- 
tions towards their ryots. This altitude of 
theirs, has, since t^ lest over a quarter 
of a century whipped up a peraittent 
agitation against them. 

In this connection it may not be out of 
place to refer to the origin of the zamindari 
system. The major view is tiiat it is not 
an indigenous growtii but stt innovation of 
the Bittiih mien during the ISth century. 
No doubt tax collectors existed dnrhig tte 
pre-lhitlsh period; but Mr lesponsibmi^ 
were restricted mid dU not excehd ro^lify 
tftildiig those of the pfesM dMy efiige 
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hetdman. Boi it appeals that with the 
lapae of time and ^he tarmoil that followed 
the diaroption oi the Moghul Empire the 
tax collectora in many plaeea acquired 
property rights in their respective territories 
and these rights and privileges were 
confirmed later by British rulers who 
mistook the system for the English Land- 
lordism. Actually landlordism of the 
English type did not exist in this country 
prior to the advent of the British. Appa- 
rently the feudal traditions of their own 
country must have prompted the English 
to legalise a system which had no 
roots here. 

Be that as it may, the system is widely 
condemned now. * The famous Kautaliya 
said that the true test of a fair tax is that 
it must not prove a burden to the people 
On this analogy it may be said that the 
true criterion of a just land tenure system 
is that it should not deprive the ryot 
of an incentive to improve his positiori 
Judged on this standard the zamindari 
system has little to commend it. The 
zamindar has been accused of illegal 
exactions and rack renting, thus depriving 
the ryot of the legitimate fruits of his 
labours and the consequent incentive. 
The ryots have neither security of posses- 
sion nor fixity of tenure. Apart from this, 
the fact that zamindars are middle-men is a 
point against them. The modern tendency 
is for elimination of waste as represented 
by middle>men. The general allegation is 
t^t middlemen thrive at others* cost and 
their liquidation is a persistent theme of 


many including social w<S»lkef8 and leaders 
of public opinion. The expagsion of'Uie 
co-operative movement is prSttnarily aimed • 
at the elimination of the middlemen. A 
recent Economist has said that India's 
economic backwardness is dne among 
other things to the fact that it does not 
know bow to convert her waste Into 
wealth ; waste on account o( uncertain 
seasonal condition, waste on account** of 
primative methods oi cultivation, waste on 
account of non-ipplication of manures and 
fertilisers, waste on account oi the conser- 
vatism of ryots, waste on accotint of 
social ceremonies, waste on account of 
middlemen etc. To eliminate this element 
of waste IS rightly considered the firpt 
preliminary, in the economic rehabilitation 
of the country It sterns theiefor^ inevita- 
ble that the zamindari system hi^also to 
go under, along with other middlemen. 
Pandit Nehru has said more than once 
that any basic land reform that is 
indispensable for the improvement of the 
cultivator's lot should postulate the elimi- 
nation of such intermediartes as landlords 
and zamindars. And this Is a Widely 

accepted opinion 

Most of the Provincial Governments are 
moving in this direction. The provinces 
of Bihar, United Provinces, Bengal and 
Madras may be specially mentioned in this 
connection. Nobody can, however, deny 
that zamindars m their days have played a 
useful cole But they were only a passing 
phase in the affairs of this coufflty. 
Nothing is static ; so also the Zamindari System. 


Are Indian Newspapers Political News Sheets? 

By Mr B. R. K. BHATNAGAR 

V ERY often to the critictom heard that groap of them, will looA as blank and 
■ Indton newsptpera are mere political meaningleas as a lady without a tonefa 
nMwtbeete exndiiig pnlitical fenronr day in love, romance and beanty in her. Bat 
and day nut * closet study will show tiM Indton newt* 

.(te the face of it the critictom appears papers, having been die newspapers of « 
veB.{nnnded, for, shorn of all political news subject people for a eonple of centnden. 
«nd tim titv to ^•y> op oonld not bnt remdn preocenjdad with 

the ntUoMBlt polWet and an ihgOfid hi « emnlail 
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Cimpaign of teaching, preaching and prophe* 
•ylng in the (^nse oi the country's freedom. 

Before a detailed answer is attempted, it 
wUl be found that this allegation has three 
dear cut implications : In the first place 
it may refer to the lack of human interest 
stories in Indian newspapers — stories dealing 
with the condition and behaviour of man- 
kind in different circumstances and with 
different motives. Secondly it may mean 
an absence or paucity of subjects of endur- 
ing academic interest and problems of 
international character^ discussed by the 
Indian Press, and treated, if discussed at 
all, without a definite political bias. Finally 
it may take the shape ot a blunt remark 
that Indian newspapers are engaged in 
carrying on too much political propaganda 
and as Luch cease to be newspapers ; they 
are merfS’/iews-papers in disguise. 

The first charge can better he examined 
in relation to the Press in England and 
America from where I quote one instance 
each. Adolf My res formerly of the TimfS of 
Tndiat Bombay, in the collection of his 
broadcasts attractively entitled *^How to be 
a Journalist ** gives the story of the “ *News 
of thi World \ which has a circulation of 
more than 3,000,000 copies, the largest in 
the world, barring none". A typical issue 
of this English newspaper, he tells us, gave 
8 columns to the news of political and 
economic interest. 18 columns to the news 
of political and economic interest, 18 columns 
to sport and 25 columns to news of 
criminal and passionate interest including 
nmtrmoniai troubles {dworce, bigamy^ 
abduction etc ), robbery ^ theft, assaults 
[including indecent assaults), murder, man* 
slaughter y fraud, false pretences, forgery and 
blackmail etc etc. This is one side of the 
picture as reflected by the largest circulated 
British newspaper. The other is mirrored 
by the Hearst newspapers of America which 
have built up their circulation^and reputa«> 
tion too*- on what is nicknamed as ** yellow 
jonmaliam". They have a circulation larger 
than any other serlou* kind of newspaper 
vi AttOfIca and art well known for th^ 
^tnnap sentitionid tkoties* After giving the 


detailed list of the kind of events reported 
by the News of the World, I need not 
recount to my readers what else cheap 
sensational stories may mean in the case of 
Hearst newspapers ofAmerick. If these are 
what IS meant by the human interest 
stories'*, I seek to make no amends. We 
would suffer without a grouse or a grumble, 
the charge that our newspapers are mere 
political news sheets rather than publish the 
so called human — or more appropriately 
speaking — inhuman-interest stories. Our 
readers have neither time nor energy 
to read them. In a country like ours 
buried deep in illiteracy the readers have 
altogether a different ideal before them. 
They have to be trained^ to become good 
citizens and as such their interest and 
attention have to be switched off from mere 
police court stuff to much more construc- 
tive aud healthier subjects. ‘A man is 
what he eats', is an age old adage. That a 
man is what he reads is equally true ; for 
was it not the Lord Bishop ot Lahore who, 
while delivering the convocation address of 
the Punjab University, recently observed: 

What a man reads in his leisure time, 
apart from what he reads for the examina- 
tion, is really the touchstone of taste " 

If the taste of our readers is not to be 
degenerated into what may be compared 
to that of "4 anna cinema goers”, we have 
deliberately to shut out all such material 
from our news-columns. 

Cheap sensational stories apart, our new** 
papers, however, do not lag behind any 
responsible newspapers of any other country, 
in introducing real human interest element 
in their columns wherever necessary. 

This is of course conditioned by the fact 
that in a country like oura, the very con* 
ception of newspapers is different. Politics 
is their mission, and they fall much abort 
of our expectations if, as 1 shall show later, 
they display alacknrsa in that missionary 
zeal The frequent references to the Harijan 
uplift work, the reports of tragic scenes 
enacted in the stieeta of Calcutte during the 
faodae and rMi, ntoties of Btiiar ue4 
Quetta esrthqui^ iMm mm tposg^y 
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th« tale of woe of the Burma evacoeea who 
croaaed into the Ridian laod frontier^ and 
the thousand other episodes often met with 
in the columns of Indian dailies — particularly 
those representing the nationalist group of 
them'— are replete with human interest and 
are a glowing tribute to the sympathy the 
Fourth Estate in India displays for the 
welfare of the people. 

It is thus not the human interest, but 
the cheap sensational stories, that our 
newspapers lack in, and for this we have no 
regrets. 

The second charge— Indian news- 
papers devote very little space to subjects 
of general academic interest and problems 
of international character, and treat these 
subjects, if at all they discuss them, not 
without a definite political bias — has two, 
aspects. The first refers to the paucity of 
such articles and features, in the Indian 
press and the second to their treatment, as 
implied, in the words ' not without a 
definite political bias' by the newspapers. 

That the; newspapers devote less atten- 
tion, and space too, to them should be 
admitted ; and for obvious reasons. Unlike 
the Times of London, our newspapers, do 
not cater exclusively for a high and intelli- 
gent class of readers. They are meant for 
the average man. And in a dependent* 
country, the average reader who is too much 
pre-occupied with the problems of earning 
a livelihood has neither time nor energy to 
read and appreciate these articles which 
are essentially meant to be studied at 
leisure and as part of intellectual pursuit. 
This is responsible, to some extent, for the 
lack of enough of articles appearing in the 
* IndUtn Press. * To the extent, however, to 
which the average Indian readers can or 
should take interest in their study, the 
articles are published invariably in the 
Weekly (Sunday) editions of newspapers 
and on occaskme when theif publication is 
warranted. 

Strictly speaking however it is not the 
lhaetieii of daily newspapers to speeiate 

' wi&m 'ihnfSit 


in the publicatioii of articles. Beyond 
dealing with them in their Sl^^nday issues 
etc. they should domothing more. A daily 
newspaper with its preoccupation with a 
host of day to day events cannot do more 
than take a passing notice of them, unless 
in spebial cases, it is called upon to pursue 
the subject at length* in public Interest * It 
IS, in fact, the work of periodicals and 
monthlies to devote their pages to** the 
discussion of problems of enduring interest. 
Elsewhere, the work of the daily press is 
supplemented by a number of magasines, 
periodicals and monthlies. In India where 
journalism is not yet an old establisbsd 
profession, the number of such periodicals 
is very limited. But India does possesses 
some really first class monthlies thO 
Indian Review and Modem Review a to name 
two of them. With the growth of jperacy and 
increase in the number of reading public, 
more of such periodicals will be coming 
out and when this stage is reached even 
the daily newspapers will be increasing 
their attention to this branch of journalism. 

The second part of the charge relating 
to the treatment of subjects also cr>nnot be 
denied. We generally find that an article 
starting with a court case often ends in the 
demand for a national government or 
another beginning with the toll of famine 
in Bengal does not conclude without making 
an effective appeal for the release of political 
prisoners, if there be any. Even subjects 
of international character not having a direct 
bearing on this country have so far been 
looked at from political angle and turned 
into* an opportunity to tear the government 
policy to pieces by the opposition. This is 
what is meant when our newspapers are 
accused of not discussing subjects on a * 
purely academic journalistic basis or what 
amounts to the same thing '*not without a 
political bias’*. But this should not be a 
cause of disappointment. The explanation 
is simple. 

Politics has been our life-breath, and 
politics of a diBerent sort too, politics 
iovolvtog a constitutional warfare with a 
poorer which had pitched np its camp 
very ^ in thf Satim «olh end triddi 
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tiA|»pity is now planning to leave India to 
Iftdittit* Our^ aim has been to get nd of 

• ^it power and for that* we agitate We 

ire born amidst agitation, we live amidst 
agitation and we even die amidst agitation 
Oar newspapers do the same and in so 
doing find no escape from having a political 
bias and preaching political ideals. This 
brings me to the charge No 3 — vte “ Too 

mucn political propaganda is carried on by 
the Indian Press.** 

Too much of political propaganda is 
carried on by the Tndian Press! Here I 
must pause a while Lord Riddel calls a 
newspaper * a mirror ot the nation * What 
IS the Indian nation, one asks — except 
hitherto, a downtrodden, exploited, illiterate 
people seething perpetually with discontent 
end struMhng ceaselessly for emancipation 
from anv/ihen rule What else could our 

* mirrors, the Indian newspapers, then show 
except the picture thus reflected ? Our econo- 
mics, our education, our industry, our means 
of communication — all had been planned to 
suit an alien government and for a people, 
even more alien The newspapers bring 
home to us the troth that the only remedy 
is independence, nothing but complete 
independence, and they are pledged to it. 
But what are the means to achieve inde- 
pendence ? Fate had left none in our 
Hands. We can*t afford to and need not 
be violent, for the greatest of revolutions 
have been bloodless Agitation, endless 
agitation, agitation constitutional and non- 


violent, has been our war cry. Newspapers 
have been but one weapan in helping ns 
agitate. They perform a host of other 
functions as well. There is an army of 
political workers — call them soldiers, if you 
like — in the field actively carrying on a 
constitutional warfare with rulers. News- 
papers have been their their mouthpiece. 
But how to supply recruits to this army? 
Newspapers again have tbehr part to play. 
They educate: they propagate; they bring 
home to the masses the need of enlisting 
themselves in an ever-increasing number 
for the struggle for freedom. And who 
keeps the morale of this army amidst all 
frustrations, disappointments, adverses and 
even occasional defeats — as indeed there 
are triumphs Our newspapers tell us: 
" Be up and doing I Win we shall 1 * 
Ultimate Victory will be ours III’* In 
these circumstances, if the newspapers 
appear to others — perhsps those who say 
so, lack insight into and sympathy (or 
Indian affairs— mere political news sheets, 
exuding political fervour day in and day 
out, we can’t help it. The very conception 
of a newspaper in our country is different. 
The newspapers have to become as much 
views papers as they are expected to be 
newspapers It is inevitable for them, 
placed as they are It is rather a praise 
than blame to call them mere political 
news-sheets " and a tribute to what may be 
called their self-imposed duty of work for 
country’s welfare. 


Languages and Linguistic Phenomena 

By Mr. S. RAMASWAMI, m a. 



deal about language is, I venture to think 
one of the most reassuring signs of the 
times. The large number of books which 
have appeared on the subject of language, 
recently bear witness to this interest The 
book under review * is the npe fruit of several 
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years* thought on the subject and originally 
delivered in 1925 as lectures to the 
Norwegian Institute for Comparative 
Research in Homan Culture, is a perfect 
little marvel of sanity, ot sound good 
sense on language problems, of s quiet 
and humane wisdom, of s bright durilfh 
by no means ostentmimia wit— -is 
slender little volume. tWit are not 
quelldee which one ge»«rali|r eneomHitit 
& tmeloi INI lifiitiiiHk Bm Bmr 
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ftte qQ«Uii«s tint dUttnguiftb All Dr. 
Jespersen's works. « 

The questions which this little book sets 
out to answer are as varied as they are 
interesting. Why did languages break up 
in the past ? What makes for new and 
ever-widening unUs» culminating in a supra- 
national auxiliary medium ? How do class 
distinctions affect speeqh? What have our 
lively bright young things in common with 
the Maoris of New Zealand? Why do the 
same sound changes occur at widely sepa- 
rated places? These are a few of the 
many questions covered m this beautiful 
little book But it is not the sheer variety, 
or the intrinsic interest or importance of 
these issues, it isr the extraordinarily stimu- 
lating discussion of them here that makes 
this book such fascinating reading. 

Starting with the terms Mankind, Nation* 
and Individual, Dr. Jespersen points out 
how something more than a common 
language goes to make a Nation, though 
throughout this book, he treats of the Nation 
as a linguistic * community Although 
language isi essentially **tbe sum of word- 
pictures in the individual soul," he points 
out how the most individual speech and 
language are socially conditioned, the indi- 
vidual and society in ever-active interplay and 
in constant, continuous, organic evolution. 
Language is not an artificial or a self- 
existent thing but a human activity, and 
lends itself to logical "as well as artistic 
communication. Man uses as well as plays 
with language producing now an argument, 
now a poem or a new set of intellectual 
habits for himself and his society and some- 
times yet another language altogether, work- 
ing off thus a most varied set of impulses 
in himsell. Dr. Jespersen trenchantly and 
condnsive^ ridicules the Itasy, fantastic (or 
ignorant?) supposition of some whp ought 
to know better, that language is something 
arrived at by discttssioB at a public meeting 
ur at a meutiug of a committee. It simply 
daettu*! happen that way at all and that Is 
e fact that Coiuinlftees on Technical and 
SdsMtIfic tsMs and aeilous rather Bum 
k«ti#ledgeabtis Ifiiilitaia of Education would 


do well to remembef. Language takes no ^ 
orders from Governments or even from 
committees of linguistic expefts. Language 
is an organic growth and Is one of the 
products of man e restless search for aelf^ 
expression. Authoritative formulations of 
vocabulary, of standards of pronunciation 
etc, except when regulated by a condnuous 
recognition of the living, vital character* of 
language, are bound to be as futil# ss 
Canute's hat to the sea and the amiable 
but .luckless Mrs. Partington's gallant and 
unavailing transactions with the Atlantic 
ocean: Forces are all the time at work, 
changing, enriching, suppressing, pruning and 
vitalising language. Words fall out of Use 
or change their meaning, new words come 
in displacing old, pronunciations change, 
nay even grammar and usage Breaking 
Priscian's head is a game of endl^ interCat 
and goes on all the time ! Langt^e breaks 
up into dialects and the march of civilisa- 
tion strengthens the individualizing and the 
differentiating forces all the time, setting up 
tensions between various groups, as for fg, 
between the townsman and the villager. The 
opposite process is also at work and ' t ** 
language which develops many dialects 
usually emerges, as English has done, 
enriched with the picturesque beauties pf 
dialect speech and vocabulary taken over 
and assimilated. The dialect of the uppili^o 
class in any society, however as, Dr. Jespara^U 
points out, tends to be the standard ^ and 
enjoys various advantages in the struggle of 
dialects -for recognition. 

One of the most interesting questions 
discussed here is that of synonyms. Are 
synonyms an unqualified blessing ? Is it 
necessary or desirable that these should be 
ip a language particular expressiont for 
every nuance for every shade of meaning? 
Besides 'hot', 'cold* and 'lukewarm' do 
we require special expressions for the 
different degrees of beat ? Or to make 
another example, do we require for the 
host of conceivable types of elevation, 
separate expreseions in addition to 'hillock*, 
*hlll* and * mountain*? To aspire for 
entii a c^gree of epmprehensiveiim and 
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eadmtuiiteiitss would t>e to ask for a linguis- 
tic HeUt tays Jespersen. He is quite right 
AnfWayj mercifully, t|^e aspiration, if it 
stirs any bosom, is doomed to remain a 
nkere aspiration for many a long day! 

On the question of Grammar Dr. Jespersen*s 
view, frequently expressedv elsewhere with 
the forthright completeness of conviction is 
restated hei'e more concisely. Grammar is 
not'*and ought not to be looked upon as 
a set of stiff dogmatic precepts to be 
crammed down the throats of the learner of 
a language. It is a process, says Dr. 
Jespersen, not a result. It is constantly 
developing, always alive, under a continual 
undulations and fluctuations, something that 
is founded upon the past and prepares for 
the future. There are thus no innumerable 
standards of correctness As Shelley says : — 

ManaV^ wtorday may ne’er be like hie morrow. 

Nought may endure but Mutability. 

Dealing with the relative claims of the 
logical and artistic considerations in our 
pursuit of * correctness*. Dr. Jespersen 
points out that one can be an enemy of 
pedantry, without surrendering one's liking 
for clear thinking. There often arises a 
conflict between strength of thought and 
exactness of thought. But the resources 
of language are infinite and afford a 
varied series of devices for achieving 
effective as well as beautiful expression. 
Language is a bottomless bag of tricks, 
a continuous worker of miracles. The 
poets show us the way. Bach man's 
ifistioct guides him and the true artist 
knows bow to achieve harmony. Amusing 
effects however can arise from words 
which sound alike, which the lover of 
beauty will knew howto avoid. Bradley's 
story of the man who concluded his 
praise of Oxford thus." And what a 
whole (pinhole) it is 1 " teUs us how easy 
it is to be ridiculous I 

Slang is another of the interesting 
subjects dealt with here. Our children 

almost daily build up a curiously vigorous 
* language' of their own, tr 3 rtng to escspo 
from oonirentiofial modes of thought and 
* expremion and iu the various professloiMi 


in the Army and the Navy, in ParHunent,^ 
in the universities, a, largely similar* 
language building goes on continually. 
Indeed, as Jespersen says, it is essentially 
'human and universal, this process, which 
exploits irony, association, contempt etc., 
as it goes on. Husbands erelong, one 
fears, will commit a Munich and recognize 
their erstwhile * Better Halves * as their 
" Delightful Seven-Eights " buying as 
Chamberlain did a brief precarious peace 
preparatory for War. Meantime politicians < 
stand both literally and| metaphorically on 
their “ platforms," ** principles ** having 
been replaced by ** planks I 

Allied to Slang are the languages of 
concealment which shopkeepers, lawyers 
and thieves and other groups " use in 
the way of business or play. Teachers 
* and parents who feel utterly * lost * in the 
face of a tornado of words to each t of 
which children add a syllable to disguise 
the sense of them from their * enemy will 
derive but cold comfort from Dr. Jespersen’s 
statement that in this, these precocious 
children have something in common with 
the Maoris ot New Zealand. TheTodas oi 
Badaga also have their * Code ' language. 

It is not alone Government who can devise, 
use or need ' codes ' I Except we become 
as little children however, we shall not 
understand them or this elusive wisdom ? 

There is more delightful fare in this 
book then would appear from this account 
of its content. All of it abowa that 
behind the manifold diversitica of our 
various languages, there is a great common 
factor in the general trend of human thought 
and human ways of expression. There is 
an everincreasing uniformity in the funda* 
mental vocabulary and language patterns of 
the peoples of the world which makes the 
search for a world language', more than a 
learned hobby Dr. Jesperaea baa done 
inestimable service to the Ideal of *One 
World’ by bringing to bear on one aspect 
of it» the wiictok charm and leanefa^ 
which are to be foimd 4n thia littie bode. 


m; ..wwwm 



MUSLIMS IN I D I A 

Bv ‘^POLITICUS** 


M USIjTMB in. lodift have had the 
fthook of tboir lim when they 
oame face to faoe with the grim realities 
of the sitnatioo created by the division of 
India on comma oal lines, ^he whole 
ooantry stands aghast at the bloodshed 
and bntohery that have followed the bated 
viviseotlon of a people who for centuries 
have lived together in peace and amity. 
Barring a handful of brave and sagacious 
nationalists, Maslims as a body held out 
for Pakistan and the leaders bad no option 
but to yield against their best jndgraent. 
And yet everyone knew that the two nation 
theory was a wicked propaganda and would 
ultimately lead (he nation to perdition. 
And so has it proved. Mnslim Leagners who 
blindly took np the oraze have now oomo 
to realise the enormity of their blonder 
and there is andonbtedly, all over India, a • 
qniok realisation of the great error of 
judgment — to pat it mildly — into which 
they have been betrayed. They now realise 
they oan have no part or lot with Pakistan, 
and their fortunes are inextricably linked 

with those of their neighbours in India. 

• 

Thus Mr. Latifnr Bahman. leader of the 
Mnslim Leagne Party in the Orissa 
Assembly •— 

Svvry one of us (Muslims) in tlie Tndisn ITniou 
is feeUng that he has committed a blunder What 
is the remedy then ? The remedy is that the two 
states sliould now unite and staff a common 
centre , OtberWise, the communal passion which 
snroliargoS the entire atmosphere, is bound to 
burst, bnnging min to both and resulting in loss 
of independence to both*the States. 

Dr. 8. M. Hasan, ex-Mioister of C. P. and 
Bentr asks the Mnalima frankly and boldly 
to own tbslr mistake and avow their nn- 
didded loyalty to the Union. They most 
show positive proof of the change of heart 

In all honesty and sincerity they must have an 
undhidsd end nmittaliesd loyalty to the tndiaa 
tUon, whsev titey tirre lived for genmtioas. It 
Is in the Stnti ss of thiiifs ttol abonld dhlnuid 
tto^MnaSan Isngto Otfenieg^ in the Indian 
Union hnniedlitely end join the to tice 

end siei Jot wito tohi|e n d tortt ies and the y 


Hindu brethren for the oowHm <^ptise as it 'was 
done in the 1 N. A,omsto}lduhhilsOhnildielbse. 

Leading Muslims in Bombast point ont 
that the only "hononrable oonmo** for 
those ^ho still believe in the two ikatioii 
theory is to migrate , to Pakistan Or ** to 
openly deolare themselves as Pakietenists 
who have ohosan to live in the lo^aiO 
Union as the Britishers and other toroigi^rs 
have done. ’* 

The feeling is equally strong in U« P« and 
Mr. Ebtisbam Mahomed A!i, M.L.A, calls in 
the four and a half orores of Maslims 
in the Indian Union to serionsly 

ponder over their plight and without delay oatS" 
goncally come forward to denounce and repudiate 
the League leadership which continues to mislead 
the innocent Muslim min<Js and is piling hsvde 
with their life and property. W 

Resigning his membership of the MnsKm 
Leagne. the Maharaj Kumar of Mahmndabad^ 
the erstwhile lieutenant of Jinnah and a 
pillar of the Leagne movement in U. 
truly observes that the League has outlived 
its utility and should, therefore, be wound Up. 

After the creation of Pakistan what I find is 
that well-to-do League leaders have gone to their 
new hornetand, leaving the Mushm maims m India 
to meet their own fate The Muslims look for 
inspiration and guidance hut the League leaden do 
not find enough courage to faoe them finding^ 
themselves between the devil and the deep yea, 
The Indian Muslims have been demanding that the 
League should chalk out a programme for them 
in the light of to-day's needs. But all this 1ms 
proved to be a voice m the wilderness. 

Oonolnding, the Maharaj Kumar says : 

Faithful Indian Muslims are determined to die 
fighting for the Indian Ui^ion, even if this fight 
be against the Dominion of Pakistan. 

The. division has dune no good even to 
the Mislims of Pakistan as is evident from 
the chaos and oorrnption reported to be 
rampant in the new Dominion# Half the 
population is fleeing m panic for dear life 
and ^e incoming refugdto And it hot to 
»to# on amidst the orniuhling roins of a 
glriiigg end nnw^luomo >ai»4^ minerl* 
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ifym enoDgb of it and are 

ill tbeir lakhs to safer India, 
tbeK homes .and properties to 
and deetrootioo. Wordy assoranoes 
paper eafegaards ha^e been of no avail. 
Who then has gained anything by this 
, unwanted division exoept the Governor- 
^General of Pakistan who by great tact has 
faieed bfmMlI to one of the highest ofdoes 
under the British crown and his henoh- 
med who have also had their plums? 
On top of it comes the news of Ehaliqnzza 
man, leader of the Muslim League party 
In the Indian Constituent Assembly, who 
made resounding protestations of loyalty 
to India, running away with all the 
2t members of his family to Pskistan, doubt- 
less on a fat job. Suoh is League leadership. 
It is a sickening story of seldsbnese and 
bhtrayal of which decent Muslims are 
ashamed, and no wonder that Mr. Abdul 
Quiyam (i«nsari, President of the All India 
Momin Oonferenoe and Rehabilitation 
Minister. Behar accuses Mr. Jinnah of 
undermining the solidarity of the Muslims 
by partloning the country. The only 
remedy, he says, is '*to reunite India and 
Pakistan," though talk of re«union at this 
Stage is mere waste of breath. As has 
been obserred by Syed Ah Zabeer, India's 
Ambassador-designate to Iran, 

It U too muoh to expect that Mr Jinoah will 
•gfee to give up hia hard earaed Pakwtati and agree 
,, to rauttioa, Bpt It la for the Muabm xnaaaea, if 
they feel that they have made a miatake aad 
bhih mtereeta have aoffered by the divlaion of 
India, to openly and frankly admit the mistake 
and work for the youaion of the two Dfimioioaa. 

Katlonaltit MusUms are the worst sufferers 
In ^is oriels. Their lot has become un- 
•nTiable and yet they have carried on with 
iittgle-mindad devo14on to their duty as 
patriots, amidst the taunts of their fellow 
lellgloniits and the sueploion of others. 
In a statement iasttad the other day Bengal 
Matienalists urge the Mussalmane of India 
to Join tbs Oongreie and strengtdisii it for 
common go^ of the people of the 
oonntry. 

The statement snym: * ^ 
tho Pakistain dsmgad of the Msamn liSogoo Is 
isipoioiidbla fro ttpi dip to o n of Xndli* Tbt Sdif 
gsbmsi pmrnifmm ot tbn dMM tbs MIhm 


XuiMilmaoi is too ohvimai. It has mdiiood thom 
to a helpless and hopolem position. leSgoo IsadSis 
In the Indian Unkm,^. who were moSt Idtid sod 
vooal m their demands for Piddstao, aso Sow 
poblioly oonfoMing that they oommlttsd a great 
blunder m supporting the PiAistao movement and 
by chnging to the absurd two-nations theory. 

It Is high time, tbs statement continues, 
that MuBsalmans of the Indian ITnion shake off with 
energy and speed the rumoos effects of the poisonous 
preachings of the Muslim League aad fhoe the 
situation boldly in a realistic manner They should 
realise that they cannot have divided loyalty to 
Pakistan and the Indian Unioo at tha Same time. 
They must cultivate unquahSed and unswerving 
loyalty for their State and be ready to fight for 
the honour of India. 




When all is said it must be remembered that 
our Muslim countrymen have been led into a 
dark alley and they are frankly in a difficult 
situation. They have the sympathy of all 
true Indians, but at a timg like this, it 
behoves them to show by every act and 
word that they are no less loyal to the 
State than others. This land belongs to 
them quite as muoh as to all other Indians. 
But the day to day reports of discoveries 
of arms and ammunition secreted in Muslim 
bouses and Mohallas are not exactly 
oaloulated to reassure their countrymen of 
their bonafidea* It is necessary that the 
new horn oonstitutiOn should be safeguarded 
with vigilance. And at a time like this It 
is perhaps inevitable that some iimoeeiit 
people should suffer lor the loUy w| the 
misguided. But great care ebonld be tefcen 
not to wound the sosoeptibi^iMes of the 
truly loyal and patriolp) Muelini. Other 
Indians sbonld not indulge in ^e ebeap 
sneer *'Go to Jeriobo.** POr we ibuMl 
always remember as Pan^ Bebm sold, 
there have been tridtm In all oamP% and 
where are yon ' to pack off the Hindu 


iwiorr 


Frankly the siluaMen k dlfNilt and 
dolkiAe in aU ooneeienei and It behoree 
the Gogumment of'^tbe Hplon to treat all 
•like an fdtkone ol faga eotenlry iHIh 
ibak itttiOlt tMMk at Wie fame 
naoviii"log[ ffta inaoisnaa af 1^ igjUg |gpg 
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aaBoaaoamsat ^ 

1 of a popular U 

the flmt step io the inplemeiitatioo of the 
HahAAkie*# Proolamatioa iestied eooa after 
tibe ooOltpletioti of oegotiatioiis between 
the De wan and the leaders of the State 
Qongfess* The aettleipeht of the long- 
itaodiog and vexatioOB dispnte marks the 
heginning of a new era of peace and 
progress in a State which has in many 
r^peota been aoclaimed as a model and 
progressive States With enlightened rnlers 
and under a snooession of able Dewans 
Mysore has enjoyed the benefits of 
progressive administration and has a great* 
tradition to cherish and enhance. 
tJnfortnnately the State has had to pass 
throogh a phase of struggle and Buffering 
but it has now emerged all the better 
for the grisis. Mysore is to have full 
responsible Government and we have no 
doubt* with the ioint and whole-hearted 
' oo-operation of the people and the ruling 
of great happiness and 
prosperity is before the State. We 
imgratnlate Oongress leaders on 

Ihnir resounding suooese and wish the 
experiment in popular Government all the 
Mooess it deserves. Xt ie a handsome tribute 
to Mysore that Kashmir is to follow tbe 
example of Mysore and set up a oonstiv 
iution on tbe same model. 

vents have moved quidkly during the 
last weeb in India. Tbe pressm t^ibs 
of PaMstao bag driven Kariimir into tbe 
: mmii of the Union oarlier than expected. 
In hli letter to Lard Moimtbotteii the 
iMMOBti .vMi k K&Mimli 


Though hsve got a, ttsaiitiU imsoSmt 
wHh the rskiaUa Qoveniiititftt# tM Oo«wsinMiit ^ 
. pormittad atendy ead iu<a9«siUiig itfsogalr 
iOppUM UkSfood, aad psWol ts hiy BsstS. 

Al^da* in plain atothm asd gajps^ 

with modarn weapoot, bava Irnm sl^wSd . to 
inflltrats into the Slata, at fint' hk pMasb iMS,* 
than in Slalhot and finally, in 
adjoining Haaara distriot on the BSinKbt aida. 
The reeult ha» baao that the Uiritad .humtttr 
troops at the disposal of the State had So be 
dispersed and thus had to ihoe 11^ ifiSSsy ^ 
several points simultanepusly, so that it has 
become difflouH to stop tho wanton destriistioii of 
life and property end looting. The BCahoca power 
house, ^whioh supplies the eleotiio current to the 
whole of Brinagar, has been btirut- Tbe namber 
of women who have been kidnapj^od and raped 
makes iny heart bleed. The wild forces thus let 
loose on the State are marohing on with the ahh : 
of capturing Srinagar, the summer capital of uiy 
Government, as a first step to overrunning the 
whole State, ■ 

Easbmir bad no oboioe but ^ aob#ftg > 
to tbe Union and ask for assistanos tn 
ward off tbe intruders* That bas bb# 
done by the prompt despatch of troopi 
to Kashmir. The other altdrimtive* is^ 
the Maharaja “is to leave my Stats aiti 
and my people to freebooters," which ^1 
will never allow to happen so^ lonf : 

1 am the ruler of the State." * 

Nydtrsbtil 

H. H. The Nizam is yet to malw 
up bis mind in regard to aoomlon to 
Indian Union. Sir Walter Mbnoton. his 
Constitutional Adviser, is reported to bavs 
ms4e more than 80 visits to Pslhi and. 
the Hyderabad delegation, weary of itt' 
protracted and fruitless talks* has resigi^. 
It speaks much of the patisnoe 
forbearance of the State department tbal 
tbi^ abouid bave put up with the eOdleiU 
and wearisome negotiations. It is clear 
that the extremists in the State are 
making settlement impossible. This, in 
i^If, is enough reason Why the Uomidofi 
Government cannot tolerate sitoh pockets 
of iotrigae within its .borders. Fancy a 
Sttte delegation prevented frbm keeping 
ite engagement with Delhi autborities just 
beqanse of hostile demOhstrations by the 
lltebad-nl-Muslemin f Bitber the State 
it . powerless to overoome this fascist body 
or is a willing tool in . its handi. Perhaps 
Mpdeyabad is waiting to we . the oatoenia 
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MiriK tttnifrtil 

A^^nnUine event in the aonals of Tamil 
Had was witnesBed on October 13 in 
Sttayapnram when Tamilians gathered in 
tbeir tboosaodB to do honour to the 
memory of the greatest of modern , Tamil 
poets and writers, Snbramania Bharathi, 
in the very place of bis birth, 

The Bbarathi Memorial built at a cost 
of Be. 60,000 was unveiled by His Excel - 
lenoy 0, Eajagopalachariar, Governor of 
Woat Bengal. 

It is fitting that the memorial to the 
patriot'poet of Tamil Nad abonld be 
opened by. a scholar-statesman who baa 
nlso played a distingaiafaed part in the 
yesargen^iOf South India in the right 
Bharati tradition. Bharati worked for the 
cause of the country in the spirit of the 
saying ‘*let me make the songs of the 
people whoever might make their laws,*' 
And the poet has immortalised himself in 
the heart of bis people while the memory 
of the legislators has gone the way of 
all flesh. 

Bharati had oourage and vision— the 
vision of a free country and the courage 
to work for that freedom in bis own way. 
He wrote poetry in the dialect of the 
oommon people and touched their hegrts 
and aspirations to a nioety. That way 
lay bis genius and the quickening • of the 
people's consciousness has stimulated their 
interest in his writings and paved the way 
lor the oonntry-vHde homage to his memory. 

Bharati, like the proverbial poet, was born 
poor, he lived in poverty and died poor. 
He paid the penalty for bis daring and 
outspokenness by a life of unredeemed 
•utferlng and struggle. It is something 
Ihat fld years after his death his true 
wKi^h should he reoognised by his grateful 
ootmtrymen and theb neglect dnrhog his 
life should be atoned after his death by a 
Atting memorial, 

a«v«ii dUm ddttmd Hamer deed 
Whew gt Sw weNirShtt^ sgsleit Kosmr ihrhigf 


fit Utf Mr. A C. Kcilir 

After the death of BaU dangadhar Tilak. 
Kelkar who has jnst passed* away at ^e 
ripe old age of 75, was perhaps the most 
outstanding figure in Maharashtra. He 
continued to voice the Tilak tradition of 
“responsive co-operation*' in politics, and 
for years played a leading role in Oongress 
affairs. Yet he was a Oongressman with 
a difference, unable temperamentally to 
take in the Qandhian gospel in its 
entirety. The present generation may not 
be well acquainted with the activities of 
Mr. Kelkar, who some two decades ago 
was a power to be reckoned with in the 
affairs of Maharashtra. He was a member 
of the Congress Working Committee and 
^Deputy leader of the Swarajya party in 
*the Central Asserably ^ith Pandit Motilal 
Nehru as its leader. Since the early 
thirties, however he withdrew from active 
politics though he remained a Congressman 
to the last. It was said that the mantle 
of Lokamaoya Ttlak just missed the 
sboulders of his brilliant lieutenant. 

Kelkar was a reputed journalist and 
prolific writer both in English and 
Marathi. He edited the Marathi bl^ 
weekly Kesari and the English weekl^ 
Mahratta founded by the late Mr. Tilak — 
and both these papers became powerful 
organa of public opinion in bis hands. 

Almost of the same age as thh Bditot 
of this Bevieu) Mr. Kelkar was on terms 
of great cordiality with Mr. Natesan, and 
he seldom failed to respond to hie 
requests for oooasional contributions. It 
was oharaoteristio of the man that even 
on the day previous to bis death be was 
diotating an article in Marathi on 
current affairs. His writings bear ample 
evidenoe of his varied interests and 
Intrepidity. The death of this veteran 
journalist removes not merely a Mahara^^ 
Man of note hot a dIstiiiguMhed Indian 
leader. What Bhaw said at dydnny Webb 
is equally tme of Kelkar. BMkar 
oombitied prodigious ubOt^ wSd ouoyMopusdiD 
kaowls^with sotivu ibue^iiy uud luSsgriW..*. 
asim pSpslar or oey utiwr fiww 

y itt w bsosMii u 



POREtGN affairs > 

By “bHRONIOtiBR” 


Irltiiii'l TrMtf witli Bttntti 

B BIIPAIN will hand over power to the 
new vovereign lodepeodeot Bepnblto 
of Barma on January 6 next year under 
the terms of the Anglo-Barmese Treaty 
presented to the British Parliament on 
October 27. 

The Treaty — which makefi Burma the 
first country to leave the British Common- 
wealth — provides for the evacuation of 
British troops from Burma as soon as 
possible after fhe transfer of power. 
(Thakin- Nu, Prime Minister of Burma, 
annoonoed in Eacgoon that the last 

British troops would leave Burma not 
later than February next year.) 

Provision is made in the Defence 
Annexe of the Treaty, however, 'for a 
British naval, military and air force 

mission in Burma which will supply 
instructional staff for the Burma Forces. 
Burma also agreed not to receive any 

such misBidb from any Government outside 
the Commonwealth. 

Financial olaoees of the Treaty include 
the oanoellation of £ 15,000,000 of the 
money lent by Britain to Burma and 

the repayment of the remainder — believed 
to be about double this sum — in 20 annual 
instalments without interest from 1952. 

The Treaty was presented to British 
Parliament together with a Bill to give 
effect to It. 

fiiMft if ffcs Hesse of Lsrils 

The British Government’s intention 
farther to curtail the powers of the 

^nae of Dords by ameuding the Pariia- 
meot Act of 1911 was announced in the 
King’s speech while opening the new 
•eeeion of Parliament on 21st October. 

The British Prime Minister, Mr. Clement 
Attlee, announoed in the House of 
Commons that the Intentioii of the Bill 
to Amend the Parliament Aot 1911 
ami to rednoe tom two years to one the 
IMoM to whioh t|ie Bonse ^ liords 
oooUl fiiliy legWAtlo^ 


Petiitiss Mantits ^ * 

Britain reaffirmed before the Cnited 
Bations beyond all doubt and amhi^ 
guity” that It was not only her deobiott ' 
to wind up the P/tiesitoe Mandate^ bnt 
that within a limited period .she wOOld' 
withdraw. 

At the same time, Mr. Arthur Oreeoh 
Jones, the British Colonial Secretary^ 
warned the U. N. Palestine Committee 
that the British Government would not 
accept respoDBibihiy for euforoemont either 
alone or in a major role, of the ohanges 
suggested by the United Nations. 

Mr. Creech Jones, intervening in thO 
U.N. Palestine Oomrniltec’s urotraoted 
debate for the first time since tft United 
States and Russian delegates bad voiced 
support of Palestine partition, added* 

Wa trust that ths ari\ietioa now felt itt the 
Middle East about the piesent deliberatiocis of 
the United Nations and tbeir possible outeome 
will not lead to military preparation, or the 
deployment of force against the peoples ooneemed* 
We hope that no steps will be taken tiat will 
be provaoative and result in violence. 

IrazH Brisks with Ruisla 

Brazil has broken oif diplomatic relationt 
with Russia. The United States had 
been notified in advance of the intention 
to break off relations and had agreed 
to represent Brazilian interests immediately. 

The U S. State Department announced 
in Washington that the U.S. bad agreed 
to watch Brazilian interests in Moscow* 
Asked by reporters whether the U.S. bad 
given Brazil any advice on the severance of 
relations with Moscow, the State Depart* 
meat spokesman declared! “ Emphatically 
na Absolutely not.” 

A communique issued by the Brazilian 
Foreign Ministry stated that relations 
wete broken off because of toe ”oQtrageooe 
attacks against the Brazilian President 
and armed forces” by tbe Soviet Press, 
It added that Russia sobseanently failed 
to reply to a formal Bote of protest sent 
by Brasil, '*on tbe pretext that it wae 
writoo hi pafriiadiy terms**' 
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boNQHBST OF SELF. By M. E. Qandhi. , 
df OOm litd.o Bombay^ . 

)> 1!hii| is; a oollaobion of articlos. and 
|fat«^^ oQlled fvom intorrieWB and replies 
to oorrespoDdentB. tonobing . the relation of 
tbe sexes tbat bate appeared in Gandbiji'e 
own weekly Irom time to time. 

Gaodbi|i holdfl radical riewB on many 
inbieote and bis opinion on sex problems 
oonstitate a direct ohallange to those profes- 
•; sed by the BO«CAlled *' enlightened " and 
/ ''progressive*' society which generally takes 
i:, its one ^>om the West. The oompilers 
have done an excellent service in present- 
ing Qandhiji's views on a topic of 
profonnd interest* Needless to add that 
far from being dogmatic Gandhi}! presents 
" his views with a oompelliog appeal to 
; foasoQ and good esnee. 


, TKS AYAH and other etoriea By Gertrnde 
;> , ^ Mnrray. Hind Kitabe Iitd., Bombay. 

' Bight thrilling etoriee ctf abeorbing 
jv/ Interest make np this volume* Most of 
them reflect aotnal life, but the author 
has given them all a tooph of romance 
by the inteneity of ^ emotion or peonliarity 
X of pharadter* The' title ^story is purely 
" reaHetio, narrating the earnest endeavours 
' of an ayah to please her mistress and 
. how every effort of here fails in its, 
attempt. The art of the author and the 
truth of every picture make the story 
^ Oery intereeting. The romantio attach^ 
a statue and its tragic end, th# 
^ ; jsSspnifleent generosity of a yoiiag widow, 

- thit oroeity of raoial prejudioe, the folly 
of romantic dreaming and similar tbemee 
are built into moving eveate b the other 
•toriOs. MtH Murray hae oreatod some 
hvbg and breilidins eharaetorii and tha 
pooivy, fossaaen sssd broth that cn^ 


THE BOAD FBOU HJOm. By J. F, 

Samaranayake. Modern JMta Fnblica- 

tione, Bombay* Prioe 1-6. 

In every man’e epiritual life, If he is 
epiritually alive at all, there oomes a 
period of darkneess irhen be is nnable to * 
tee anything spiritually positive. The 
author of Ibis book is evidOntly in that 
stage* Being young and impaMent he le 
madly hitting out and ^trying to hrei^^ 
down what be knows, without being able to 
give any positive suggeetion* His attack 
*is mostly superficial and immature, and 
no one will profit by these ill-digested 
out-pouringi. There is - however one 
refreshing feature aud thht ie there is 
evident an earnest hankering after under- 
standing what may be the right and the 
true; and it tbe knowledge that is 
revealed does not lose itself in the «rid 
wastes of vanity tbs author may be 
able to give* us something fruitful tad 
epirltualiy helpful. - 

SYMFHONIO FOBHS. By Qalvatore 

Los Angles, California. PriCb $ E'OOt ; 

A delicate sensibility, a spiritnal warmth, 
a rare glimpee of the bMotihil in word 
and thought^these are the promiiMifit 
.'f^nree M - :'bu^ 
anther ie well aware d modern advanced 
Hfo and inoorporatee them Into the poem: 
hut like a true' poet he ie aware of 
eesentiai spiritual defieieney. Hie addretB 
In W|lt V^itmao, Helen Keller and othera 
and hie liaee oatled .Moonlight aad War ; 
Mother are trnfy pni^^ 
biwitiihr of ike iMMB k 11^ 

ftirriffi 'Tf Hit yt^itiiii ' v - 
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luiiD TSBoSa. By BavniiA B> 6. B. 

: J. Eiipnt, !• 

Swanty-tline short poema dMliog with 
•OHIO of eoKOffion experieooes of life 
make up this tolame* Like inaDy modern 
poeota the Mi iignificanoe and meaning 
of aenie at these poems have to be 
gnesaed. Bot some of the poems enable 
the teader to feel the poetry of life. 
Thilow On Black, Vision, Drankard. To 
Ihe Moon, Hearth-magio and other small 
pieoea give promise of better things 
to oome. 


KABVWTIi. TRADB Ate 5P0TO 1047-iS^ : 
Bdited by N. M. Miari* BeereMy. Kariimir 
Chamber of Com|a4Kee and B. N. Miari, ; 
Leotorer, St. Joseph*a Oollege, B^bmir ! 
Pnblished by Bine Mfavay; Srjoagak,^ 
Thia ia a handy and oaeM hroohore. 
giving ^ample information on varlona Mpoota 
of life* and soenea ip Kaahmir. 

For the tourist there ia a phaptal* Imn 
trekking ; for the sportamao a Bit o| 
tront waters with directions at to bait 
and for banters a list of big and small 
game. An excellent address by Mr. A. E. 
Wattal, President of Obamher of Oommorooi 
answers the needs of the tradesman. A list 
of members of Kashmir Chamber of 
Commerce is also given. 
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diary of the MONtil 


: Bight more diatriote of Madras go 

Gaodbiji’s 79t£i Birthday. 

Got* B. Syad Ali Zaheer appointed 

. ArabaBsador in Irao. 

Got. 4. Oborohill indicts Laboor Govt. 

Dot. 6. Government of India refuses to 
adoept ' J onagadh’s aooession to Pakistan. 

OoK 0. Mysore Congress leaders are 
released. 

Got* 7. Babawalptir joins Pakistan. 

Got. 8. The French launch offensive 
against Viet Nam. , 

Got. B. South Africa offers coal to 
Pakistan t Pakistan turns down the offer. 

Got. 10. Mysore Government to set up an 
interim Government. 

Got. 11. Mysore political prisoners set free. 

Get. 12. Mr. C« Bajagopataohari opens the 
BharatL Mantap at Etteyapuram. 

Got. 18. vlr. Sydney Webb is dead. 

Got. 14* N. G. Eelkar is dead. 

Oct. 15. Border olasbes In Kashmir : 
Pakistan troops reported involved. 

Got. 16. India wins on S« W. Africa 
issue in U.N.A. 


Got. 17. Mahatma Gandhi's oMl td U.N 4 . 

- to settle S. Afrioa-India issae^ 

Oct. 18. Arab leaders refute Zktoxst olidmg 
in U. N. Committee. 

Got. 19. Kashmir Gurhar sends protest 
note to Pakistitn. 

Got. 20. The King proroguing Parliament 
appeals for Indo-Pakistan unity. 

Got. 21. Labour Goverpmeot annoanceB 
Bill to ourtail Lords* powers. 

Got. 22. Coobin Cabinet resigns. 

Got. 23. Congress Parliamentary Board 
advises modiiioation of SSamindari . Bill. 

Oct. 24. Interim Government for Mysore ; 
new Ministers assume charge. 

Oct. 26. Afridis, soldiers of Pakistan army 
on leave, move towards Srinagar. 

Got. 26. Kashmir Prime Minister in 
Delhi solioits India's help. 

Oct. 27. Kashmir accedes to Indian Union. 

, — Asian Labour Conference meets at Delhi. 

Got. 28. The Hyderabad delegation resigns. 

Oct. 29. Sheikh Abdullah outlines Interim 
Government policy. 

Got. 80. India makes Tariff pacts with 
12 oonntries. 

Got. 81. Kashmir situation under control. 
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i TOPICS From PpOONMUi | 


the right of self-determination 

The Wihoniae theory of self determiaation 
has been much misunderstood and misused. 


As a result, it has, so far as this country 


is concerned, already produced many 
unhappy consequences. What really did 
President Roosevelt say and mean when he 
proclaimed the theory of self determination, ^ 
asks Prof D N. Bannerjee in the Hindustan 


Revstw ^ In the course of an address 
delivered on 11th* February, 1918, -before a 
joint session of the two Houses of Congress, 
in reply to the aadress of the Imperial* 
German Chancellor and the Austro-Hungarian 


Minister for Foreign Affairs at that time. 
President Wilson first declared: — 

What is at staler oow is the peace of the world. 
**Wbat we are stnvmg for u a aew laternational 
order based spoQ bro^ and universal principles of 
rig^t and justice, — ^no mere peace of shreds and 
patches.. National aspirations must be respected, 
peoples may now be nominated and govern^ only 
tiy their own consent. Self^determiaation u not a 
mere phrase. It is ab imperative principle of action, 
wldoh statesmen will henceforth ignore at their peril.’* 

He then laid down, without stopping here, 
the following four principles as the 
** foundations *' on which ** a^ genera] peace" 
could be '^erected" and a new international 
ordt*r bas!^:**- 

1. **B}idh part of the final settlement must be based 
upon the eseentlal |as^ce ol that partloular case and 
upon such adiustmSttts as are moat likely to bring a 
peace that arm be permanent.” (2) ^Peoples and 
t»rovinoes are not to be barU^ about ftnm 
•cvereifnty to sovereignty as if Uiey were mere 
ohattelfe and pawns in a game, even the great game, 
now fumva. discredited, m the balance of power 
(8) **Xvery tarritorial settlefnent involved in this 
srsr must be made in the interest nod Ibr the 
benefit of the popnlntkMit oonesroad* and not ns a 
past qt nhr ttMee ndlhMmieat or eompromlse of 
oMm mn tm m rival aMM.” (4) «eU4eAaed 
aepmittloM b# arriHiditd tit na os t 
^ iliat eaik be ibeas wHbpitt 

pwp e t uatbig (ft ld stsaeaBie'' of 
a - ■ 
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nation was not to be, even according to 
President Wilson, its chief protsgoniit, an 
absolute and unqualified right It Ip partU 
cularly to be noticed that he Igid down 
that peoples and provinces, were* not to ba 
bartered about from soveieignty to sovereignty 
as if they were mere chattels and pawns iu 
a game, that every territorial settlemant 
must be made in the interest and fur the 
benefit of the populations concerned ; and 
that all well-defined national aspirations 
were to be accorded the utmost satisfactiou 
that could be accorded them without intro-^ 
duemg neiv of perpetuating old elements ef 
dtscofd and antagonum^ Peoples often forget 
these limitations imposed on ^e right 
of self-determination by President Wtlsm 
himself when they talk about this right, or 
base any claim on it. 

INDIA AFTER PARTITION 

Notwithstanding the secession of Psfiistsn, 
India still remains India, says the Indian 
Social Reformer, In the olden days 
cutting off of ears was a common punish- 
ment for social offences but the man who 
had his ears out off, did not lose his 
identity. Secession of Pakistan may be 
likened to the cutting off of India's two 
ears but India remains India all the same. 
The deprivation of ears does not eviA 
affect her power of hearing. 

It only prevents her from sporting • 
pair of pretty earrings. The skill of 
Indian statesmen may like the art of the 
plastic surgeon even give her a new pair 
of ears. Eastern Bengal and Western 
Punjab Will surely be reunited to India if 
a malevolent fate does not interrupt this 
natural process. As for Sind, it is a 
child of the Indus as Egypt is that of the 
Ntici her destiny in ioentricahly Jinked 
with Uist of the land of the five rivers. 
We weed not^ therefore# take a pmUkigUc 
flewr el the prfeeiif per^lon.^ 


l,> i..A L I . 
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THE MAKING OF THE CHILD 

Childhood* is no looker considered an 
•ge of stupid nothingjViess, to be whiled 
•way in embracing and kissing but is 
looked upon as a period of the greatest 
importance, writes Principal Teja Singh in 
the Arj^an Path, 

It is only recently that the child has 
come into his own. He is endowed with 
his own personality^ claiming our attention 
for his own sake, and getting his due 
as a being at least as significant as 
any grownup. This is the reason 

why his nursery, his pram, hU school, 
his picture-books and his p]ay have 
acquired so much importance. This is the 
reason that the task of his upbringing — as 
that of a prince — has grown beyond the 
, capacity! of his parents and is being 
entrusteJN more and mere to a well- 
equipped school, which to serve its true 
purpose must become a second home. It 
is not that the parents have become less 
fond of him; only his care has become 
more involved and more responsible, and 
requires to be placed in more expert hands/* 

Food has something to do with the 
formation of the child’s mind. The Sikh 
food, oberves the Principal, is supposed to 
be the most nourishing kind of food in 
India. 

** It consists of wheaten bread, butter, 
lassi (a preparation of churned milk) and 
vegetable#, varied now and then with meat 
It gives good health and plenty ot healthy 
normal affections. The Sikh patents love 
their children, and the modern conditions 
have not dimimsbed their love. Only 
mothers do not want to have many 
children, and they take care to space them 
properly, so that they may have health 
enough to look after them. Still more 
daughters die among them than sons, who 
aeem to have more care from their parents. 
Mothers bestow much attention on the 
toilette of their tons, who are decked out 
like girls and are taken out with great 
pride^. Educated parents, however, sie as 
fomd*of their daughters as ol their sons. 

mimfm wise/* 


The truth of the above statement 
has been constantly Vouched for by 
references to the state of afifairs in the 
health magazines etc. The only trouble is 
that the writers rarely seek for the causes. 

**We hope, therefore, that when India is 
to be reconstructed our planners will keep 
in mind the needs of the human being — 
body, mind and spirit— apart from the 
material needs of the animal man. Unless 
our plan is comprehensive of these various 
aspects of human development, our planing 
will be not only fntile but derogatory to 
the progress of mankind.** 

CHRISTIAN CHURCH IN CHINA 

The first number of The SimJndian 
Journal has a sumptuous fare dealing with 
topics of mutual interest to China and India. 
It is heartening to see that in China 
religions differences in no way deflect 
people’s patriotism for the land of their 
birth or adoption. Thus Mr. C. £. Abraham 
who has visited China and observed the 
people at close quarters gives this pleasing 
account of the Christian Church iu old 
Cathay. 

One of the more pleasiag things 
about the Church in China, obeerves 
the writer, is the way it Is getting 
integrated into the life of the nation. In 
point of age Protestant Christianity in China 
is but a new comer in comparteon with 
other religions, but yet it is far from 
being an exotic growth. Christians are no 
suspected of being anti-national but are 
generally welcomed for their epirit of 
brotherhood and service^ They enjoy the 
confidence of their feUow^tia«ns» pml som 
of the GhUsttin leoderi pOPltlDiib 

nf gmai imiicmr In ihs 
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Sute, The service that the Cbriatian 
Cfamch has rendered during the war to 
victims of war and famine, such as 
wounded and dtaabled soldiers and refugees, 
is one that mav be written in letters of 
gold. Chinese Christianity is truly catholic 
in its outlook. It lays little store by the 
petty distinctions on points of dogma or 
ritual that are much in evidence in 
certain other parts of the world. Chinese 
Christianity is colour-blind and label-proof. 
Further, the leadership of the Church is in 
the hands of nationals and the spirit of 
co-operation that* exists between Chinese 
Christian leaders and foreign missionaries 
is such as shed lustre on the foresight^ 
and generosity of the western Misionary 
Societies working in China. Though there 
is an ideological conflict in the political 
field, there is no communal problem in 
China such as there is in India and the 
credit for this is due, apart from the 
common sense of the Chinese people, 

to the spirit of unity engendered by 
the cultural patterns produced by the 
different religions including Christianity. 
This is something of which any country 
i|iay be proud. The Chinese Church is 
national as well as catholic in spirit and in 
this she has interpreted aright the spirit 
of Christianity." 

INDIA IN PERIODICALS 


Pas-AmvAH Abs xn Souiit Inpia. By T. N. 

Brimvam, ii.a. [ Silpi, ttoptember 1947. ] 
trim InsAA ov InniAV Wokaiisoop. By) Mias 
BhililUi Ciipto,it.A. (The Indian 0{vio 

Corps ^onmal, Ootote 1947. ] 

CLooiai VBM ZAMOtPABa Qo I By Y. Da Steenhanlt. 
[ the BewKavieir, Oeiobar 1947.} 

BAiuiii>vwi<oijr AMP iBPXAii BrAm. Br. Bool 
OmoiA (India and tho World* Soptfli^ 

AsoBA Wiwp:» li Bmbsjv w dnnvion ahp 
ByBhfkklmlMIsyya. t9WBiiddbiA»Oo«. 19470 


SHANKARA, THE PILGRIM TEACHER 

One hundred and fifty before 

Sfaankara, Hnen Tseng came to India and 
he was struck by the intellectual curloaity 
of the people of this country, their eagerness 
for knowledge, readiness to accept new IdeSs 
and interest in education, obsen^es Swami 
Ranganathananda in the * PrahuidkA Bharatd* 
“ Himself a great scholar, he came here to 
learn*, to slake his thirst for intellectual and 
spiritual knowledge. That is the kind of 
atmosphere in which Shankara lived and 
worked, with nothing but his keen intellect 
and deep conviction to help him. When.> 
ever such a personality appears in such a 
context we can expect to find the birth of 
a mighty ideology capable of ch^ging the 
thought and life patterns of a pe^le." 

Shankara never remained at a place for 
long ; he went about as a peripatetic teacher; 
as a result of his ceaseless striving we 
have the unity of Hinduism and Hindu 
culture of which we are so proud to-day. 

But after 1000 years, to-day, wS are face 
to face with a more complex situation. To 
bring unity not only in Hinduism but iit 
India as a whole, in which all religions and 
cultures can find a harmonious blending, ta 
a task that remains for us to accomplish 
to-day. This is the challenge of the present 
age to the genius of India. The work of 
synthesis which we have successfully cart;iad 
on in every epoch of history is there to 
inspire us, and Shankara's method and 
manner are there as a guide for us. He 
was a teacher of unity. His spirit was 
universal. He taught not merely toleration, 
but also dynamic acceptance. Herein lies 
the value of hts woik to us : ' Wherever 
there is emphasis on unity there is know- 
ledge whose fruit is concord and happinesa 
and beneficence ; and wherever there is 
emphasis on diversity it is ignorance and 
resdta in conflict and misery,* says 
Shankara. We need badly to-day the 
mtamge of that unity based on understands 
ittf and leading to concord.** 
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0JALECTRICAL NATIONALISM 


INDUSTRIALIZATION IN WEST 


Pi^f. M. l^uthDasvamy, writing in the 
JfiW Review for Septenfber, points out that 
the Two*Nation theory on which the present 
constitutional edifice for India is to be set 
Up is built on a Nationalism that *i8 toe 
result of Dialectics between the British, the 
Congress and the Muslim League 
** But an edifice built on Dialectics cannot 
last long Just as the Materialism of Russia 
is bound to be short-lived because it is 
against the whole social and religious history 
and make up of the people of Russia, 
similarly a polity built on the Dialectic 
Nationalism of the Muslim League and the 
Congress ( will not last* long. Nature and 
history wm have their revenge The hard 
school of experience will show a better 
way. But mischief has been done. And a 
generation at least will suffer from the 

mistakes of people who will not follow the 
advice of the Greek thinkers and see life 
steadily and see it whole/' 

Bat the battle for India need not 

be given up as irretrievably lost. 
On all of us that believe in India is laid 
the duty of saving what we can of the 

wreckage of Indian unity and with these 

broken bits buHd the India of the future. 

There are still left to us traces and 
memories of a common love of India, of 
the land of India, of a common civilization 
and culture, of a common historical and 
political experience, of common adminis- 
trative work and organization. Even those 
that have separated from India may find it 
worth their while to have some kind or 
meAsure of common defence, of a common 
eustnms policy, of a common food policy, 
of Co-operative economic efifort in regard to 
littetion, hydro-electric works, uoivemiiy 
educatiopi scientific research and industrial 
locadon. If Pakistan And India cannot have 
a comi^on govo^nment, kt them At Jeait 
have a ntrmp^va syalam of political effort 
lot thn goed of bdla.*^ 


High industrialization ot a country kada 
to more mentally deficient persoas'^this is 
the theme of an article by Sri J. C. 
Kumarappa in Gram Udyog Fatfika* 

We have been constantly ^ pointing out, 
he writes, that work is a medium of 
education. It is through work the mth 
expresses himself and learns more about 
the environment and the science of whit 
he is doing. When properly directed, 
work should be the main channel through 
which a human being develops to his full 
stature. It is from this principle that the 
Talimi Sangh is developing its technique of 
*education through a craft 

It follows from this that if work is not 
given in a fully balanced form, the develop- 
ment of the worker also will become 
eccentric or lopsided. Evidence of this 
can be looked for in the countries where 
large scale industries have replaced handi- 
crafts. The best illustration of such a 
state of affairs is to be found in the 
United States of America. In a volume 
of Ftve Minute Biographies by Dale 
Carnegie, the following observation appears : 

There are more patients suffering from 
mental diseases in the hospitals of America 
than from all other diseases combined. 
One student out of every 1$ at school 
there today will spend part of his life in 
an insane asylum. If you are in 15 years 
of age, the chances are 1 out of 20 that 
you will be confined in an institution for 
the mentally ill for 7 years of your life* 
During the last decade, mental disenaes 
have almost doubled* If this appalling 
rate df iacteaae conlitmei tor anethcr 
oentnry, half t^ entire popnlatton wBl be 
in the insittt asylnm md the ether liAtf 
Witt be AMIde bybqf m dhntt 

hfir 
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Uj^defabad 

DRAFT AGREEMENT 

The Hyderabad Delegation's negotiations 
with the Govemment of India are reported 
10 have been conclnded *^for the time 
being" and the State Delegation to report 
to ^e Niaam has down back to Hyderabad. 

The outcome of the talks is as y^t uncertain. 
According to a well-informed source ^'the 
temperature has been unsteady". A draft 
agreement covering a period of twelve 
months, hasi it is believed, resulted from 
the current talksi But the details of this 
agreement are a closely guarded secret and 
subject to ratification by His Exalted 
Highness the Nisam. • 

It is realised that there are two "principals" 
to the negotiations namely, the Government 
of India, and the Nizam. The negotiations 
on behalf of the Government of India are 
being conducted by the Governor-General, 
Lord Modhtbaiten personally assisted by 
Mr. V. P. Menon, Secretary of the States 
Ministry. They are presumably briefed by 
and are answerable to the Cabinet while 
the Delegation from Hyderabad must 
necessarily report to the Nizam and 
sdcure his approval 

The Issue appears to centre round an 
agreement which is "neither accession" 
nor a "treaty" between the Hyderabad 
State and the Indian Dominion in ^ regard 
to External Affairs, Defence and Communi- 
cations. It is generally assumed that the 
difficulty had been in regard to the first 
two subjects and a draft agreement has 
been produced, which requires to be ratified 
by the "principals'* in one case the Indian 
Cabinet and the other, the Nizam. 

NlZAlk’S AGENT IN BEEAR 

It Is understotMl that Naweb Yusuf Var 
lanf Bahadur hai been am^ted Nmam's 
Af^ hk Bttar In plaite it Ntwib Ibbdi 
Kuvai Brikhdur/ 


Mysore 

THE MYSORE AGREEMENT 

The Maharaja of Mysore has befU grsti* 
oualy pleased to signify his approval loths 
understanding that haa been erHytd M 
between the Dewan of Mysore and ffia 
President of the State Congreas regardinf 
the reconstitution of the Ministry and die 
setting up of e Constituent Assembly, safe 
eu official communique released from the 
Dewan's residence on October 13. 

"The following are the terms of the 
agreement : 

"Reconstitution of the Ministry: The 
Present Ministry shall be dissolved and S 
fresh Ministry consjtttuted. Tl» Mysore 
Congress will make recommendpions (of 
the Ministry after consultation with such 
other parties as may be deemed appropri- 
ate regarding non- Congress Mmisters. 

"The Ministry shall consist of not less 
than nine members of whom not less than 
six will be Congress and not less than 
three chosen from parties outside the 
Congress. The Ministry shall remain in 
office so long as it enjoys the ronfidence 
of the Legislature. 

"One of the Ministers chosen from thi 
Congress will be appointed Chief Minister. 

" Constituent Assembly : The new Ministry 
shall immediately set np a Censtituent 
Assembly composed of elected represents* 
lives of the people. The Constituent 
Assembly will be entrusted with the task 
of framing a Constitution Bill for th#St«4e, 
based on full Responsible Government 
under the aegis of His Highness. The 
new Constitution shall come into force on 
or before July 1, 1948." 

RELEASE OF SATYAQRAHIS 

By another Communique issued by the 
Government consequent on the termination 
of the Satyagraha, the Government have 
ordered the release of all detenus and 
uttdor-triils eouuActed with the sstyi^|tahi 
aovemenh 



/ ifia INDUN 

.; ■ NEW DEWAN OF BARODA 

^ H' H. the Maharaja of Baroda baa 
V •ppoifited Mr. S. A. Sadhslkar to act as 
* Dcwan of Baroda from October 1, 1947, 
following the retirement of Sir B. L. fitter. 

Mr, Sadbalkar haa * been Minister for 
Education, Railwaye and Public Works in 
the 'State Executive Council from April, 1946. 
He acted as Chief Justice of the Baroda 
High Court before he was made a member 
of the State Executive Council and was 
also Constitutional Adviser to the Maharaja 
df Jodhpur for a short period. 

GANDHljrS STATUE FOR BARODA 

A futl-siae statue of Mahatma Gandhi in 
t bronse is to be erected in the heart of 
Baroda commemorate the services of 
Mahatma^Uandhi to the nation in achieving 
independence. The statue is estimated to 
cost about Rs. 50,000. 

An appeal has been issued by the 
Baroda State Prajamandal Party to the 
public for raising a fund for this purpose. 

A Committee has been appointed to 
supervise the work and it is expected that 
the work will be completed before the 
end of this year. 

^ Indore 

NATIONAL FLAG UNFURLED 

Amidst scenes of enthusiasm, the 
Maharaja Holkar of Indore unfurled the 
tricolour Bag of the Indian Dominion on 
the grounds of the Edward Town Hall on 
October 11. 

Addressing an audience of over 50,000 
people, Hit Highness exhorted the maj<irity 
Cpminunity to give full . protection to the 
minority communities. He paid a glowing 
tribute to Mahatma Gandhi, pandit Jawaharlai 
Nehru , and Sardar ValUbhai Patel for 
their services to the Indian Nation. 

The Mahtraja ionouo^^^ the Town 
Hall would henceforth be named ** Gandhi 
and a statue of Mahataui Gandid 


Kathmir ^ 

KASHMIRIS NOTE TO PAKISTAN 
Kashmir is being subjected by Pakistan 
to various economic difficulties, like inter- 
ference with the supply of foodgrains and 
other essential goods and the stoppage of 
transport and Bnancial facilities, in violation 
of Standstill Agreements, states the 
Kashmir Government in a Note to the 
Governor-General and the Premier of the 
Pakistan Government. 

Added to this, Pakistan people and 
officials, armed with powerful firearms, are 
committing various horrors on th*e non- 
Muslims of Kashmir. And the Pakistan 
Government itself is egging on feudatory 
•States to threaten armed intervention in 
Kashmir State, states the Note. 

The Kashmir Government considers these 
acts of Pakistan as inimical and, if they 
arc not promptly' put a stop to, the 
Kashmir Government would have to seek 
friendly assistance to check this^.menace to 
the State's fundamental rights, the 
communication concludes. 

BORDER SKIRMISHES 

Border skirmishes between PakisUu and 
Kashmir troops have taken place, according 
to the Editor of Tribune, Rana Jang 
Bahadur, in a statement issued from 
Jullundur after bis return from Srinagar. 
He also said that the Pakistan Goveromefit 
had started an economic blockade of 
Kashmir. 

Meanwhile, the Kashtnir Government 
have issued a statement denouncing false 
propaganda against the State carried on by 
Pakistan Radio and Press with a vtow to 
** coercing the State to accede to Pakistan,^ 

PRIME MINISTER OF KASHMIR 

Mr. Mehr Chand, Judge of tl^ 
Punjab High Court, who served dn the 
Punjab Boundmy GommisMonf has been 
ippoioied Prime Mlnieter of Kushmir Stale. 

^ thi 'pctober : IS*:;:;' 
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^ravancore 

I TRAVANfcORE DETENUS 
f Under orders of the Government all 
[ State Congress detenus detained in the 
^ Central Prison have been released and 
these include Messrs. C. Kesavan, Kum- 
balatbn Sanku PiUal, G. P. Nilakaitda 
Pillai and K. £. V. Kesavan and Miss 
Anne Mascrene. . 

Cochin 


INFLUX OF REFUGEES INTO BHOPAL 

• 

The Government of Bhopal have pro* 
mulgated an Ordinance to control the 
steady influx of refugees into the State, 
who apre nnoflicially estimated to number 
nearly 30.000. The authorities are sjiid 
to be anxiously watching the dwindiinf 
food stocks resulting from the influx m 
refugees. 


SARDAR PATEL AND COCHIN RULER 

*'I hope that we shall be able to march 
forward with trust, confidence, and under- 
standing in each other, and that we shall 
have your Highness's co-operation and 
support in the difficult tasks which lie ahead 
of us, says Sardar Vallabhat Patel, States' 
Minister, Government of India, in a 
communication to the Maharaja of Cochin 
expressing appreciation of the patriotic 
services by the Maharaja to cause of India's 
political progress. 

After thanking the Maharaja for the 
State’s aegession to the Dominion of India, 
Sardar Patel says: 

''None knows better than your Highness 
in what atmosphere we all had to work, 
and what intrigues we had to encounter 
from various reactionary forces. Attempts 
were being made again and again to sabo- 
tage the whole scheme, and give a death- 
blow to onr ideal of strong united, and 
powerful India. Fortunately for us, all those 
efforts failed due to unswerving loyalty to 
the cause of united India shown by your 
Highness *>aDd other patriotic Rulers and 
Ministries of States. 

"1 sffl fully conscious of the trouble 
taken by yon to dispel doubts and 
misgivings, deliberately created to mislead 
Princely Order. 

The Maharaja in his reply stated; '^AU 
is well that ends well. Let as hope a 
strong India will emerge as a rasnlt of 
selfless, and tmoeastog eflbrts of you and 
foot ooReagues. If, la any Uttie measure, 
1 e«tt render help to you ao mit wUi be 
gladder than L*' 


The Ordinance gives the Government 
power to prevent the entry of refugees 
into the State and preserve* peace* 
Volunteers drawn from all sections of the 
public are assisting the Refugee Commies 
sioner’s Department in attending to the 
housing, food, medical and clothing needs 
of the refugees. ^ 

Pudukottah 

PROCLAMATION OF RULER 

H. H. the Raja of Pudukottah hts Issued 
a Proclamation stating that the new status 
attained by India points to the desirability * 
of establishing full Responsible Government 
in the State. 

The Proclamation states that a Constitu* 
ent Assembly shall be set up to devise 
and formulate a constitution providing for 
Responsible Government. 

Junagadh 

PEOPLE’S COMMITTEE OF ACTION 

The Executive Committee of the Kathiawar 
PolKtcal Conference has appointed a 
Committee of Action consisting of Mr. 
Samaldas Gandhi, Head of the Junagadh 
Provisional Government, and two others to 
take all steps for asserting the rigbt of 
Junagadh snbjects to self-determination and 
establishment of a Responsible Government 
in the State. 

The Committee bae by a resolution, ex- 
pressed the determinstlon of alt Kathiawar 
people to carry on Junagadh’a struggle to 
viciory# 



INDIANS 

Soiilii Africa . 

MBMORANDUM TO U. N DELEGATES 

The Natal Indian organisation (Moderates) 
in a memorandum airmailed to all UNO. 
delegates said that the .‘Asiatic Land Tenure 
^and Indian* Representation Act had been 
applied tn such a manner that it was 
segregating and economically strangling 
Indians just as the South African Indians 
feared. 

The local authorities and Europeans 
were taking advantage of the Indian opposi- 
tions to the Act to get big areas excised 
from the scheduled areas for Indians and 
transferred to those reserved for Europeans 
The boygptt of Indiahs started since the 
UNO. r&folution last year was continuing 
European financial houses were not lending 
money to Indians and Indian unemploy- 
ment was growing Municipalities were 
dismissing Indians and engaging Europeans. 
Nothing had been done for the extension 
of Indian education since the resolution 
was passed. 

The memorandum added that only a 
Round Table Conference between India, 
Pakistan and South Africa could end the 
deadlock. 

MR. KAJEE REFUTES ALLEGATIONS 

Mr. A. I. Kajee, a prominent member of 
the Natal Indian Organisation and the 
sponsor of the Sooth African Goodwill 
Misiion to India and Pakistani denounced 
the tuggeaUoo that the object of the South 
Afirtean Goodwill Mlsaion to the two Indian 
Domlniona ufia to sabotage the Indian case 
before the meeting of the United Nations 
General Aasemblyi and to **bave a High 
QofliuBic^oiief from Pakistan.** 

He dsaerlbed aa ''piepoaterous and 
tnaRdeua** and imended to vilify'* him 
hi the eyas of the Ipdiaiis, the allegalioDa 
that G«Mta} Smnta hid hitWdated him 
lain isiiiMfinff the ’ GaAiHwin ItieilniL, 


OVERSEAS 

South West AOica 

TRUSTEESHIP FOR & W. AFRICA 
The United Nations Trusteeship Committee 
has adopted the Indian resolution calling 
on the Sonth African Government to 
submit a Trust Agreement for the Mandsted 
territory of South-West Africa before the 
next session of the U N. General Assembly. 

Colonial Powers like Britalni France, 
Holland, and Belgium, as well as the British 
Dominions and the United States, voted 
against the resolution, while Arab States, 
Pakistan, and the Russian bloc supported it. 

West Indies 

INDIANS IN WEST INDIES 
, The Indian Government coneiden the 
present time most inopportune for immig- 
rants to return to India from the West 
Indies as ** conditions in many areas sre 
unsettled and the food position is causing 
concern.*' In a letter, dated May 22, the 
Indian Government asked the British Guiana 
Government not to take irrevocable steps 
for chartering a ship before . the Indian 
Government had been given the opportunity 
to examine applications for repatriation. 

Burma 

EQUAL TREATMENT FOR INDIANS 
The Burma Government hae clarified 
their policy regarding the future of Indians 
in Burma, particularly of Indians in 
Government aeryice. 

A Burma Government Press Note sdd: 
*^Mtny of the Indian residents In Burma 
will be entitled to Burma cilisenifaip 
without further action on their part under 
Section 11 of the Constitution Act. Many 
others will be entitled under the same 
Section to become dtisene of Burma by 
election within the time prescribed bf lew* 
Indians, who do not yet qei^ify at citiaens 
of Burma, wiB be able, sf ih^ so djsshe* 
to ecquliw Burma dtisenship under eoch 
imtanaltastlon laws ss urn be emmts d by 
lito ParlMiikenb'’ 
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Questions of Importance 


DRAFT CONSTITUTION FOR INDIA 

The draft constitotion drawn up for 
consideration and adoption by the 
Constituent Assembly of India embodies 
the decisions already arrived at by the 
Constituent Assembly and alno enumerates 
the “directive principles'* which will 

govern ^he policy of the State. 

• 

The draft report says that the State 
shall strive “to promote the welfare of 
the whole people by securing and protect-, 
ing a social order in which social, 
economic and political justice shall inform 
all institutions of national life." 

The draft will be presented to the 
Constituent Assembly when it meets in 
December , after completing its legislative 
session in November. 

The preamble to the draft constitution 
recites: “We, the people of India, seek- 
ing to promote the common good, do 
hereby, through our chosen representatives, 
enact, adbpt and give ourselves this 
constitution.*' 

The broad outlines of the draft con- 
stitution lay down that India shall be a 
Federation and each unit of the Federation 
shall be called a “State." As from the 
date of the cogsmencement of the consti- 
tution, the territories of the Federation 
^11 consist of the Governors' Provinces, 
the Chief Commissioners* Provinces and 
those Xndtan States which are included in 
the Schedule to tiie constitution. These 
States shall be called the Federated States. 

Besides incorporating thedeciaiona already 
ti^ea by the j&Htatituent Asaembty relating 
to the Union, ehd the Provtndat ConatUu- 
deiM^ the draft constiteiiiW lays down the 
^dhecdne priad^*^ fevemhif ^ 

Of thi Slete. , 
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Observing that the State shall Strive to 
promote the welfare of the whole peofdt 
by securing and protecting as effectively ii 
it may a social order in which justice-^ 
social, economic and political — shall inform 
all institutions of national life, the draft 
constitution enumerates certain justiciable 
principles of policy to be followed by the 
State. 


KING'S APPEAL FOR INDO-P^ISTAN 
AMITY # 

Welcoming the two new Dominions of 
India and Pakistan, the King, in hlf 
Prorogation speech to Parliament, on 
October 20, said : “ In July, I assented 

to the Indian Independence Act under 
which, on August 15, two new Dominions, 
India and Pakistan, came into being. Thua 
was brought to fruition the declared 
policy of Parliament that the peoples of 
British India should achieve complete 
autonomy within the British Commonwealths 
I trust the most cordial relations will rule 
between Ihdia and Pakistan and the Other 
members of the British Commonwealth. 

“ The relationship which had so long 
subsisted between the Crown and the 
Ruling Princes of India has inevitably also 
changed. I acknowledge with gratituai*the 
loyalty and devotion of the Indian Rulers 
to myself and to my Royal predecessors 
and I hope that in association with India 
and Pakistan their ties with the Common* 

wealth will endure 

am grieved at the grave disorders 
now occurring in India and Pakistan. My 
sympathy goes out to the Governments and 
peoples of both Dominiont in theif present 
troubles and especially to tiie refugees 
sow eeeldnc new homee/' 

^ 1 .J L 
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Utterances of the Day 


PANDIT NEHRU'S WARNING TO THE 
NATlpN 

** Even daring: the days of oar slavery, 
the mighty Impertalism coatd not suppress 
nsi bat the communal outbreaks in the 
country have imposed restrictions on our 
freedom. 

Whosoever creates disorder in the 
country, tends to shake the foundation of 
our newly-born freedom, whatever be the 
intentions oi those who disturb the internal 
peace, they are the enemies of the country,*' 
said Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, addressing a 
public meeting at the Amtnudaula Paik 
Lucknow on October 19. 

Warning the people against the danger 
which attended 4he disturbances,* Pandit 
Nehru ' id that the internal disorders 
made it impossible for the nation to resist 
outside aggression be it from Pakistan or 
from any other foreign country. Whatever 
be the intentions of those who disturb the 
internal peace, they are the enemies of the 
country. 

He added: *^At this critical moment in 
the history of our nation, when we are 
functioning on a world stage and the eyes 
of the world are upon us and the suppress- 
ed countries of Asia are looking to us for 
hope and inspiration we must not fall, we 
must not falter." 


Dr LOHIA on future OF PAKISTAN 

Addressing a public meeting Dr. 
Ram Manohar Lohia said that those who 
were shouting for a Hindu State would 
adbieve only disrapti^ and disintegration. 
This would break up the country into 
different States. The slogan of Hindu 
State would result not in one Hindu State 
but in a Sflch State and so on. 

Dr. Lohia said ; “ Pakistan will have to 
go in one of three ways. Firstly either 
the population of PakisUn edtl overthrow 
M Lmifue Oovsrnment and ostablU a 

1 t 


secular State and reunite with India : 
secondly, new leaders of Pakistan may 
realise the folly of the two-nation dieoty 
and change their ways and enter into 
agreements with us and start from being a 
confederate and once again become t 
single India; thirdly, war." 

Dr. Lohia declared : Pakistan will 

disappear within the next hve years." 
The same was the fate of the Muslim 
League, which had disappeared from the 
Indian Union even to-day. The Muslims 
most no longer let the Muslim Leage run 
within the Indian Union and if there were 
still some Muslims who spoke on behalf 
of the Muslim League, their activities must 
be banned. In a secular State, he added, 
no organisation should be allowed to take 
*part in politics which based itself on 
exclusiveness." 


PANT'S APPEAL TO MUSLIMS 

Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant, Prime 
Minister of the United Provinces, recently 
posed the question whether the ^Muslims of 
the Indian Union would shed their blood 
lighting Pakistan troops if Pakistan invaded 
India 

That, he said was the re^l test of loyalty, 
although he hoped that such an eventuality 
would not arise. He asked Indian Muslims 
to search their own hearts and said that 
those Muslims who had even a shadow of 
doubt in their minds had better migrate 
to Pakistan. ' 

(The Prime Minister, who was addressliig 
a meeting at Pursbotamdas Park, made an 
impassioned appeal to the citisens 'of 
A|iahabf4 to maintain peace and communal 
amity and said that the Government were 
well prepared and would not tolerate any 
lawlessness in the Province. He assured 
the Muslim rntnofilp sK ponlhle security 
but edited that on^ those who pririessed 
ceht per emt loyi^ to ^e lodhui Dnioii 
could Wve % |dlie In the SMlle, 
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GHAZANFARiALfS TRIBUTE TO 
GANDHI AND NEHRU 

Mr. Ghasanf*? Ali Kban, Pikistan^'s Fopd 
Mbiitt«r» speaking at Rawalpindi on Oct 19 
paid glowing tribntes to Mahatma 
Gittdbi and Pandit Nshra for their ‘Maud- 
sbln efforts** for peace and inter-communal 
goodwill in die Indian Union and said that 
but ior them the Indian Muslims would 
have found themselves in a more pitiable 
plight Mahatma Gandhi and Pandit 
Nehru/' he added, “ are doing their level 
best to save the Indian Muslims from the 
onslaughts of the unruly and lawless 
element^. By their genuine efforts they 
are not only rdhtoring peace in certain 
disturbed parts of the Union but are 
contributing towards the peace of the 
world. But so long as Gandhi and Nehru* 
exercised influence over the Indian masses 
the world could look up to them with hope 
and confidence. 


BRITISH TROOPS IN INDIA AND 
PAKISTAN 

A Press note issued by the Supreme 
Commander's Secretariat states Now that 
all British ofidcers and other ranks serving 
in India and Pakistan have been notified 
that their present engagements will end on 
December 31, it is expected that the 
Government of India and Pakistan will 
shortly make public the terms and condi- 
tions they are prepared to offer to British 
officers and other ranks whom* they may 
wish to ask to volunteer to serve In their 
respective Armed Forces after December 31. 


INDIAN C-IN-C. FOR INDIA 

^ India will have an Indian as Commander- 
bi<Chtef from January 1, 1948. 

It is understood that the Government of 
India blive deoMed thtt as a matter of 
prhu#l^ an Ijadian ahohld hold combumd 
* of the uountry's iiMKjl fssMk 


HINDI AS OFFICIAL LANGUAGE 
IN, UR 

The U P. Government have issued their 
first Government order in Hindi* !t 
declarea Hindi, the Isngnsge of the people 
of the •Province, written in DevanagH sCkipt 
as the State language of the Province. 

Hindi will henceforward be the recofpibh 
ed language for use in official work and 
correspondence. This step is being taketi 
to implement the resolution, recommeadiui^ 
adoption of Hindi in Devanagri script at 
the State language of the Province, passed 
by the U. P. Legislative Council as its 
last session. 

SALARIES OF EAST PUNJAB MINISTERS 

By an Ordinance issued by the Jbovernor* 
of East Punjab, the salaries of the Ministers 
of the East Punjab Government have been 
fixed. The salary of the Premier hss 
been fixed at Rs 24,000 a year and of 
other Ministers at Rs. 13,000. In addition, 
there will be a conveyance allowance of 
Rs 3,600 a year, besides a free furnished 
house, for each of the Ministers. 

The provisions of the Ordinance shall 
have effect from August 15, 1947, 

CENTRAL GOVT.'S LOAN TO BENGAL 

Both the East and West Bengal groups 
of the Separation Council have agreed to 
move their respective Central Governments 
for the exemption of a certain portion of 
the Government of India's special loan, to 
Bengal which amounts to seven crores 
of rupees 

It is stated that from that loan, Rs. 75 
lakhs were spent on civil defence : Rs. 67 
lakhs on the Damodar Bridge and Rs. 21 
lakhs on the ‘ Grow More Food ' campaign. 

The reason for seeking exemption of 
this amount, it ia learnt, is that the sum 
was spent on defence measures during the 
war period when Bengal was regetded at 
a troiitisr Proviooo» 
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CA^CmtA 'VARSITY CONVOCATION 

Tb« first Convocation of the Calcutta 
tJ0iveriUy presided over by an Indian 
Chancellor was held on October 3. Mr. 
C. Rajagopalacban, the Governor of West 
Bengal, presided, and Sir Jnan Chandra Ghosh, 
Director of the Indian* Institute of Science, 
Btangalore, 'delivered the address. 

t m 

Dr. Jnan Chandra Ghosh, in his Convo- 
cation address, emphasised the need for 
establishing a United Bengal Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organisation — 
UBESCO, as he called it-^cbarged with the 
duties of maintaining the cultural unity of 
Bengal, although the Province had been 
partitioned. The organisation, he said, should 
be adequately financed by the Governments 
of India and Bengal. The organisation 
should 1?^ competent to tackle successfully 
the task of reconciling the people in the 
eastern frontier of India, who had parted 
company in peace only under the super- 
human influence of Mahatma Gandhi. 

Addressing the students, the CbsQ^sllor 
Slid that those who received their degrees 
totday uuoBicially constituted members of 
the organisation suggested by Dr. Ghosh. 
"All of you are ofi&cially charged with the 
duty of mamtaining the unity of culture in 
Bengal, if not in India. It is your doty, 
wheiever you may be, to faithfully and 
sincerely carry the message of goodwill, the 
mission of tolerance and the spirit of 
courage, in place of the spirit of fear and 
iusptcion. " 

The Chancellor urged all the Universities 
in India to accept the mother-tongue of the 
Province as the medium of instruction and 
said: "Governments may be separated. But 
the culture of India is indivisible and cannot 
be divided even by aitificial means" 

UniversHies, he said, were not merely for 
Convocation meetings and manufacture of 
graduates, They must be the fountain 
soufce of all life activities guided in a 
cttltiife4 civilised maiuiert "If our boys 
snd f hli have eo hei|i the ocunhTi vm 
ttuei vhuMut muBnid ot ntetinatt in 


the Universities, therebgri iiiipirlog cbsnges 
in lower institutions abk You must re* 
member that your education is now for 
altogether a different purpose, Your educa- 
tion is not the education of a riave or a 
servant. Your education is for the fullded- 
ged citizenship of India. You must take 
education for productive purposes not 
merely for getting jobs. You will carry 
on the mission of trust, goodwill and 
courage and tolerance and not bellicosity, 
fear and suspicion ” : 

TASK BEFORE INDIAN UNIVERSITIES 
Delivering the Convocation Address of 
the Madras University Mr. B. G. Kher, Prime 
Minister of Bombay, said: "Unless we can 
quicken the social conscience of students 
* and make them more mindful of their 
duties than of their rights, there is danger 
that the conflicts and dissensions which 
disfigure our national life to-day may gain 
greater momentum and the freedom that 
we have achieved with so much labour may 
be jeopardised." 

Mr. Kher expressed the view that the 
Universities must dedicate themselves to 
educating young men and women into the 
duties of democratic bitizensbip and develop 
in them the qualities of discipline, responsi- 
bility and co-operation. 

- V* ♦ 

REFORM OE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 
Addressing the Annamalai Univettlly 
Convocaiiog Mr. O. P. Ramaswami Reddbr^ 
Premier of Madras, stressed the need for 
re-shaping the present system of edncatioil 
so that it might serve the people better in 
the social, economic and spiritual sfdiercw, 
Advising the new graduates to pursue a 
dedicated and austere life, the Premier 
extkorted them to preserve die rich cultoflil 
heritage of out cetuiby, ^ ^ 

Stressing the value of Bmic EdacadoUi 
Mr. Reddiareit pm aae d tbiiw»|^to 
eHheiee wnubi be edopeid ibrcNigiMMe die 
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NO INTfiRFERBMCS WITft COURSE 
OF JUSTICE 

Gaiidbi In ht8 post-prayer 
speech at on October 21 stressed 

the hoDportanee of the State following 
prescriM niles« for only then could 
administration be kept pure and justice 
secured to eireryone. He warned Ministers 
against interfering with the course of justice 
even for their dearest ones. 

In some places, he sud, authority had 
arrested several people who were implicat- 
ed in rioting. UndCr the old regime 

people appealed for clemency to the 
Viceroy who had to follow prescribed 
rules however faulty they were. Now 
they appealed to their Ministers Were 
they to act according to their own sweet 
will ? He thought not. The Ministers* 
could not act capriciously. They were 
bound to let the law take its own coarse. 
Clemency of the state had a definite place 
to be exercised under due safeguard 
What he wanted to stress was that no 
Minister had the right to interfere with 
the course of justice even for his dearest 
ones. It was the functfbn of democracy 
to make justice cheap and expeditious 
and to ensure all pofstble purity in the 
administration. But for Ministers to dare 
to replace or influence courts of justice 
was the very negation of democracy 
and law. 


EAST PUNJAB HIGH COURT 
* 

Diwan Ram Lai, at present a Puisne 
Judge of the Lahore High Court, is 
appointed to be Chief Justice of the High 
Court of East Punjab. 

Mr. Mthr Chaud Mahajan, Sardar Bahadur 
Tcfi Sioghf Mr. 'Amarnadi Bhandari, 
Mr. Achm Ram and Idr. Gopal Das 
IQboibi, at presant Puiane Judges of the 
IMme High Omrt> are appmaied to be 
rnmm Jodgea d tbt HBgh Court d Zut 
Pofijgb* 


SMUGGLING OP ARMS IN C.P. . 

Following the Bud d affagad stolen 
arms and ammunition in and around 
Jttbbulpore, the C. P. police searched the 
residences of two Moalim military oIBcera 
at Itarsi and have recovered more armi 
and arrested them. 

The police have also arrested tM 
Muslim police officers at Gadarwara, 100 
miles from Jubbulpore, when their resi<* 
dences were searched and arms recovered* 

A round-up of the position since 
September 20 shows that, in all, over 
90,000 rounds of ammunition, a number 
of revolvers pistols, bombs and mintt 
were recovered from wells, dust-bms and ¥ 
mullahs. They were all thrown there by 
those who had them in their oosiesslon 
with a view to escape arrest.# Among 
the arrested persons are Driver H. Hili of 
the G.IP. Railway, Subedar-Major Sham# 
suddin and Mohammed Sattar and Quaiyhitt 
who were orderlies of Lt.-CoL Ai^ley 
Jones who has already been arrested. 


PRESS LAWS INQUIRY COMMITTEE 

The Government of India appointed in 
March, 1947, a Committee to review the 
laws relating to the Press in India with a 
view to bringing them into line with the 
Press laws of other progressive countries. 

Due *io constitutional changes, certain 
vacancies have occurred and the following 
have been appointed members of the Press 
Laws Inquiry Committee in these vacaneies : 
Sri Mohan Lai Saxena, Nawab Mohammad 
Ismail Khan and Mr. Hossaia Imam, 
members of the Coastitueat Assembly, ia 
place of Messrs. Sri Prakasa^ Kbursbid Ali 
Khaa aad Siddtq Ali Khan. 

la addltioB to the ti^o origiaal tmms of 
reference, the Committee wdl also review 
the press laws of Indit aad will also view 
to examining how far they are in accord 
yrith the fuadameatal rights foimuliled by 
the ConslilviiBt Arnemb^* 
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ROLE OF INSURANCE COMPANIES 

** Isitaran<^ Companies have a very big 
before them in making people insurance- 
ininded. Until a determini^d effort has 
been made by all the companiea to carry 
the message of general insurance to every 
Pierson in need of 'insurance cover, the 
insurance -companies cannot be said to 
have discharged their duties said 
Mr. H. Sitarama Reddi, Minister for 
Industries, presiding over the first annual 
Conference of the South India Insurance 
Association, Madras, on October 19. 

The Minister said that insurance was 
an essential service without which it would 
be impossible for commerce and industry 
to develop. He was glad to learn that 
the companies operating in South India 
had for^^d themselves into an association 
for closer co-operation amongst themselves 
and he hoped they would develop it into 
a strong and powerful body. 

South India, the Minister continued, had 
lagged behind other provinces in India in 
the development of trade and industry and 
consequently insurance business here was 
akill backward. But the Government had 
plans for the industrial development of *this 
province and he was suie that Indian 
insurance companies would keep themselves 
fully prepared to meet the greater demand 
for insurance protection of all kinds that 
was likely to arise m the wake of such 
industrial development. As rega'rds the 
problems that would have to be tackled 
by insurance companies in the coming 
years. Mr. Sitarama Reddi said that first 
and foremost he would stress the import- 
ance of the service which insurance 
companies were expected to render to 
their policy-holders. This service could 
only be rendered through the medium of 
an agent or other representative who 
would bo in immediate contact with the 
policy-holder* Insurance companies should 
make every possible effort to train their 
rsprfiliititivie fur this purpose and he 
htli«fl4 ththr esiooietkM wohM hn i 


suitable organisation, to t Mi up t 
institution for all insuiunce workers. 

Three resolutions were adopted at the 
Conference. The first reeohkddfi urged 
that insurance business of ell oancefus in 
India, local bodies and Governments, should 
be placed with Indian insurance compentes 
and requested the insuring public, local 
bodies and the Government to do so. 

The second resolution expressed ’ the , 
view that in order to get efficient service 
to policy-holders rendered both by 
insurance agents and the staff of insurance 
companies, the insurance companies should 
encourage the agents and ^eir staff to 
undergo training in insuiUnce on sicentific 
lines and that an organisation for the 
purpose should be set up. 

* By the third resolution, the Conference 
noted that the Exchange Banks operating 
in India discriminate against the policies 
issued by Indian Insurance companies 
covering general insurance risks and 
requested Government to safeguard the 
interests of the Indian insurance companies 
adequately. 


RUBY INSURANCE IN LAH6rE 

Speaking at the Eleventh General Meeting 
of the Shareholders of the Ruby General 
Insurance Company, Limited, on the 
27th September, 1947, Mr. B. M Burla, 
said : 

The disturbances which have taken place 
in Northern India have put a great strain 
on the wdrking of your Company. 
However, I am happy to say that our staiff 
at Lahore are safe and this is the only 
national Indian Company which was able 
to maintain its office in Lahore. Our afcaff 
has tried to assist their clients and 
insurance naindsd public to the best of 
their ability by getting dieir intereei 
covered against riot risk even Ixk tilt 
face of danger. 1 offer them -on your 
behalf our thanks and tea nre hsi^ that 
they aaiiek lo ifadr ghna, 
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netAN TRADBRS TO VISIT JAPAN 

Ai pirt of tbe Allied ecbeme to open 
‘up privete trade with Japan, the Government 
of Xndta hie invited each of 39 selected 
to eend a representative to that 
conntiy as soon as possible says 
} a Press note^ The total number of business- 
' men who will visit Japan in this connection 
is 500-* drawn from upward of 10 countries 
' Four cities— Tokyo, Nagoya, Kyoto and 
Osaka— have been chosen as centres of 
accommodation. 

The businessmen going from India, as 
also those from other countries, will not 
comprise a delegation. They will act as 
Individual units and each will make his own 
travelling arrangements. On arrival in 
Japan, they will report to headquarters, of* 
tbe Supreme Commander of Allied Powers 
and will be guided in making contact with 
Japanese businessmen and in the matter of 
negotiating contracts. They will stay in 
Japan for 21 days. 

FOOD IMPORTS FOR INDIA 

The view that the food crisis in the 
country might be considerably mitigated if 
the Government of India, apart from making 
hs own deala, actively encouraged others 
to import foodgrains into the country, was 
expressed by the Jkm Saheb of Nawanagar, 
in an interview to the United Press of India. 

His Highness deplored the present state 
of effairs which restricted all initiative other 
thafl that of the Government of India in 
this matter. He expressed his own eager- 
ness to help. 

** There are **, he aaid '^considerable 
quantUiea of foodgrains in Portuguese East 
Africa which can easily be made available 
for import into this country. There are many 
marcbaets belonging to Nawanagar who are 
in bwdneas in Baat Africa and I am quite 
sore that they will give tw their follest 
ctNo^pemtioii in impottitig foodgreins into 
this conntty K oi# the Gofeimnent of 
India giyeos dte ne^a^ 


U. S. TRADE Wtm WPIA 
The Amecican emVaasy reveals that cash 
purchase exports from tbe U. S* to India In 
1946 imounted to |1 70,729,000 and % & 
import^ from India during the same period 
$237,654,000. Alter • deducting the worth 
of goods sent by relief agenelea^ there 
remains a surplus of $70,260,000 to IndiaV 
credit from merchandise trade. 

Foodstuffs were tbe main exports to 
India in 1946 ; unmanufactured tobacco 
totaled $9,674,000; Fountain and stylo* 
graphic pens rose to $3,719,000; Radio 
receiving sets, $280,000 ; Electric appUancea 
$704,000 , Electric refrigerators $214,000 ; 
Non-mechanical pencils $930,000; Combs 
and lanSps, other than electric $1,005,000 ; 
Toothbrushes and sewing jpachinsi. 
$263,000 ^ 

The leading imports i^f U S. from India were 
jute and jute products — valued at $91,608,000 
or 38 per cent of the total U. S imports 
from India ; leather, furs, hides, and skins-* 
$32,413,000 ; lac, and shellac- -$19,153,000; 
Casbewnut imports rose to $16,802,000; lea 
imports— 16,499,000 ; raw cotton and cotton 
waste $15,264,000 India’s total imports 
from the U. S in the first three months of 
the year 1947 have recorded the mark at 
$$95,773000. 

INDIAN COTTON TRADE 
There .was a wide scope lor Indian Cotton 
Trade with Britain and other foreign 
countries, declared Mr. T. B. Dalai, Secfet||qr 
of the Karachi Cotton Asaociation, on* 
return from his four-month tour of foreign 
countries. 

Mr. Dalai said tbe cotton trade with these 
countries could no longer be in the natnre 
of a one-way traffic. It would have to fit 
itself in a wider commercial policy, whi^ 
might be framed by the two Dominions in 
the light of the existing world conditions. 

At least during the next three to five 
years, the commerda] policy of tbe two 
Dominions shonld be mutually settled, and 
riieuld be uniform with reference io deahngs 
vriMi (evelgii Goniririee^ 
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EQUAL STATUS FOR WOMAN WITH 
MA]« ? 

If equal treatment to man and woman 
desirable ? « 

‘ Well, according to Premier B. G Kher 
of Bombay the idea of equal treatment t« 
not sound and will lead society to very 
unhappy circumstances 

Replying to a debate in the Bombay 
Assembly on this question the Premier 
read extracts from a book entitled Our 
Frtidmn and its results written ^by five 
English ladies He quoted Mrs. Hamilton, 
a form<( t member of Parliament, as saying 
** the object of the women's movement 
was to attain equal status with men in 
England and having attained it, it has led 
us to uncertainty, unemployment and great 
anxiety." 

Mr, Kher proceeded : ** I think ever? 
woman has a right to be treated with 
great respect which is due to her sex and 
not only as an equal with man, because 
as some philosophers have said, in many 
matters she is even on a higher level 
than man in the development of the human 
race. But to say what is good for boys 
is good for girls is unsound philosophy. 
It is absolutely necessary that man should 
be man and woman woman. It does not 
mean that she should be like a doll or 
that she should be tike s butterfly or tbst 
she should go about with a tennis racket 
ki hand or even that she should be made 
a aervsnt or Just an aid to the aenaes. 

The tame Hitetlectual end physical 
traihhkf and smbitlona should not be 
giveii to sny young girl as to boys. 
EdttCitort should psy to the oigsolo 
end mwnsl pecuHaiidts of OMde and fmide 
end to dtu d^Nmoet botwemi the two 


Mrs NAIDirS APPEAL FOR UNITY 

Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, the U P Governor^ 
addressing the Peace Conference sdileh 
was held at the historic Baradari In 
Lucknow on October 18, said : ** When 
the partition question was raised, people 
thought India would die Thinking of the 
Cnnsequences people fought, men fought 
and women fought over the partition issue, 
but I said I will not fight. I will conserve 
my energy, my faith, my vision, my hope 
and feelings for re-uniting the people." 

Mrs Naidu added, " My faith never 
wavers How can I separate my^ blood ? 
With this attitude of my mind, I beseech 
you to unite" 

• Recounting the past, she said she had 
an old association with Baradari where the 
Peace Conference was inaugurated " It 
was," she declared, *'on this very platform 
that a special session of the Muslim 
League was held and those were the days of 
Raja of Mahmoodabad, when Quaid-e-Azam 
Jtnnah was a staunch member of the 
Congress and I came all the way from 
Bombay to express the immortal desire of 
my heart— that of Hmdu-Muslim untty." 

Mrs. Sarojini Naidu said : ** I am 

concerned at the moment with tbis 
province which holds a peculiar position, 
as being the repository of two great 
cuUnres, a treuure house of ^civitisgUoii.'* 


WOMAN'S CHALLENGE TO MAN 

"With the consent and be}p of men if 
possible end without it If neoesssty, ibu 
Indian womanhood is deflniteiy going to 
mardr forward in Asir emlno^Eoa, la 
its ftghl for equaiiiy wHb man in nwety 
sphere of life inetadkg Bw public Eft of 
the cooatty," said Mrs. Amu^M Kifle^ 
Pmsldeiit^lect of dm AlMadla 
Coafmaoe hi bet addiem Mme dm 
Roiiiy f:inii» Aidla» on dm " Auphniens 
ol ?fri% i 


,.tf I, \ 
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mm OF COMMUHAt DHSimVAKCBS 
Tho Sttodlng Coivviitlee of tho A.4 N.B C » 
mAt Irom October 8 to 11 in Boiobay 
Alter proloogeil dieccssioiis over the codes 
end coiiveiitiofii governing poblicstion of 
newt end comments covering communal 
disturbances, the Committee adopted a 
fresh code to be uniformly observed in 
the present emergency by all newspapers 
throngbont the Dominion of India 
The Committee also discussed the 
position of member-papers of the Conference 
published in Pakistan. It was agreed to 
await the opinion of these newspapers 
before any decision was taken on the 
question. 

Complaints were made that Press 
messages to and from Lahore were subject , 
to rigorous censorship af Lahore and that 
the bulk of these messages wu not passed 
for publication. 

MR. J N. SAHNl 

Mr. J< N. Sahni has relinquished charge 
as Chief ^Editor of the Indian News 
Chf ankle and the National Call Mr Sahni 
will be succeeded by Mr G V Krupa- 
nithi. Mr Sahni conducted the National 
Call for fifteen years and acted as Chief 
Editor of the Indian News Chronicle from 
its inception. ' 

THE "dawn” 

Pskistan's Ministry of Information stated 
on September 17 that the newspaper 
Daim was not the mouthpiece of either 
^e Governor-General or Government of 
Pakistan, as it Is described in certain 
secdons of the Prem; nor was U the organ 
of the Musfiffl League. The Ministry 
hoped that die Press "would not give 
Offence or currency to unwarranted 
assumptions**. 

^ IIAXmAS limC»IMATlON ’* 

Hie OtrSianmient ofMsdlst have decided 
to the dipidn of Uadem 

An" Ik his been $ami to have 
oedy * imry iWM valps, 

It . . ^ , 
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DR. BgSANT'8 WAY WSW U»K BAUNCBS 

Dr. Pattabhi Sitarsmayya, mil tribute to 
Dr. Besant, aays that on DeciMber 31 td 
every year the divested iO hit 

bank account and gave away dm trhole id 
her balance to public charitable pwtp^kks 
and on January 1 started life afresh. ** What , 
Harsba did every ^ve years Or. fesswit 
did every year.*’ " 

SYED ALI ZAHBBR 

Syed Ali Zaheer, Shis leader of Luck** 
now and former Member for Communi« 
cations in* the first Interim Government 
of India, formed laat year, his been 
appointed India’s Ambassador to Iran. 

An ofificial announcement aays: **H M. 
the King has been pleased to approve 
the appointment of Mr. AU Zaheq^ as His* 
Majesty's Ambassador for India iiftran.** 

DR S RADHAKRISHNAN 

Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, Vice-Chancellor of 
Benares Hindu University, has gone to 
England to reeume bis lectures at Oxford 
University, where he is the Spaldldg 
Professor of Eastern Religions. 

Nepal’s ambassador to india 

The Nepal Government have appointed 
Commanding General Sfaree Singh ShumsW 
Jung Bahadur Rana as the Nepalest 
Ambassador in India He is the fourth 
son of the late Maharaja Shree Chundra 
Sumsher Jung and was Ncfpalese Mfinister 
in London during 1939-47. 

TARIFF BOARD 

It is understood that Mr. G. L. M«hi» 
will be the ChairKwo of tbe reeoMtitnted 
Tariff Board. The other two ineabew will 
be Dr. B. V. NtreyaaeawaiBr Nuids, « 
wali>knowa economist of Medrea^ nd 
Mr. H. L. Dey, the present member. 

FOOD DELBGATION TO AUSTRALIA 

Mr. Neville Wadis, s proasbieiit botbidM. 
man of Bombay, and Mr. ^nsfanii Sabai. 
Diteetor>General of Food, B ie tmderatood, 
win form foe IndiaB Feod[ Delegation to 
AminBa. Ut. Wadis bai Mnady 
vMtod AiWb^soffiwAiitib^ 

4 ... J* . dfti!,, i / .... . h. . 
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• PLASTICS FOR BROKIN LIMBS 

V0t farther nses h»ve been found for 
filiiities, which have been need experimen* 
tally for making broken limba in Britain. 

Research chemist Mr. H. Cgllinson, 
writing on the use of plastics in fractures 
in the Nursing Mirror, describes recent 
experiments in which tiandage treated with 
plastic liquid urea-formaldehyde, a synthetic 
resin adhesive, was wound over a broken 
wrist and then baked. At the end of half 
an hour*, Collinson writes, 'the outer layers 
had hardened and a certain amount of 
support and rigidity was obtained. The 
following morning the bandage was quite 
hard and rigid and, throughout only one- 
eighth of an inch thick, gave a support 
.equal to much thicker and more cumber- 
some plkwter of Paris bandage. 

'Later the bandages were easily cut off 
with ijcissors and there was no sign of skin 
irritation or dermatitis. ' But, he points out, 
^ technique which has been developed is 
by no means perfect and much remains to 
be done. 

RESEARCH IN RHEUMATIC DISEASE 

Britain is making a close study of. 
rheumatic fever and valvular heart disease 
of rheumatic origin. It is now announced 
that these diseases are to be made noticeable 
in children under 16 years of age in five 
test districts where there are already 
adequate arrangqments for treatment. By 
this means it is hoped to obtain more 
information which may assist in the preven- 
tioD, early diagnosis and treatment of 
fheumatic heart disease and other forms of 
acute rheumatism. 

DR. A. tAKSHMANASWAMl 

The Government of Madras have sanctioned 
thd continuince of the appointment of Dr. 
A. Lakriimiuaswami Mudaliar, retired Qvtl 
Surgeon, as Honorary Obstetrician and 
Gynmoologisi in the Government 
stttd Ch^dien Hospital, Madras, for a 
^od of five yaam from August 19, 1941 


, NEUROSIS AMONG BRITONS 

Increased governmental reguUdioii and 
restrictions were blamed by the Srituk 
Mtdical Journal for " unsatisfactory human 
relationships and their connection with the high 
incidence of neurosis" among factory workers. 

In a leader, the publication commented 
on a recently-issued report on the growth 
of neurosis in British factories. "We ask", 
declared the leader, " whether human 
relationships can be other than troubled in 
a society that lives under a continuous sense 
of strain— -as Britain has done since 1939. 
Renewed threats to the stability of the State 
are met by increasing legislation of « 
restrictive character. Hemmed in by statute, 
order, and regulation, the individual has 
little chance to order his own way of life, 
and often enough succumbs to the twin 
evils of apathy and frastration. " 

"Since the end of the war, politicians 
have shown a growing reluctance to 
trust the individual, " who in the present 
vast and imposing machine of the State 
is made to feel little more than a cog. 
He becomes a ' calorie— consuming unit*, 
a 'manhour producing mechanism." 

GIVE UP SMOKING 

His Highness the Maharaja Sbree Padma 
Shumsher Jang Bahadur Rana, Prime 
Minister of Nepal, has issued au appeal to 
his people to give up the habit of smoking 
cigarettes. He has suggested that they 
should instead patronise the hookah if they 
cannot altogether give up the habH of 
smoking. Nepal has to pay more than 
Rs. 60 lakhs every year for imported 
cigarettes. 

PERPETUAL YOUTH 

Lord Nuffield hss given another £3,500 
for contieuariou of experimanls in Oj^rd 
where die Ruesiao born naturelised British 
scientist Dr. Valdimir Korenchevrity is 
seeking secret perpetual youth. Kioreimltev- 
sky b&evei ite aenUi^ is no ntetler of 
course but e dls e aaa. thialES moat men 
oould Willi proper treatniettl live le 100 end 
tromen to RUk 
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WORLD BANK 

The ^ice-Ftesicfent of the World Bank, 
Mr. Robert GAmer» on Sept 9 roled ont 
the World Bank as a source of stop gap ” 
6nancial assistance io Earope before the 
Maiaball Plan goes into effect. 

He told a Press Conference that the 
Bank's policy makes it impossible to grant 
loans for food and consumer goods — items 
most European countries need during the 
next few months. 

BANKS WITH ASSETS IN PAKISTAN 

The Government of India have issued an 
Ordinance called the Banking Companies 
(East Punjab a^fl Delhi) Ordinance, 1947, 
empowering the Central Government to 
make an order staying lor a period of 
three months the commencement o|: 
continuance of all actions and proceedings 
against a banking company whose registered 
office is in East Punjab or Delhi. 

The Ordinance is issued to prevent damage 
to the banking structure of the country and 
avoid uni||ecessary distress to depositors, 
many of whom may be refugees. 

ISSUE OF CURRENCY NOTES 

Currency notes worth Rs. 11,82,58,28,000 
are now in circulation in India and 
Pakistan, according to an account published 
by the Issue Department of the Reserve 
Bank of India, for the week ending 
September 12* Notes worth Rs. 88,01,81,000 
were held in the Banking Department, bringing 
the total to Rs. 12,70,60,09,000. 

The essets against which the notes have 
been issued include gold coins and bullion 
held in India worth Rs. 44,41,45,000; ster- 
ling securities worth Rs. 11,35,32,89,000 ; and 
either tupee coins or Government of India 
rupee securitiei worth Rs. 90,85,75,000. 

BANKERS* MBMORANDUIC 

Repienuitatives of Scheduled Banks in 
Madm met Mr. B. Gopal Reddi, Pinance 
MNsier, eftd mbmitted e «ncniorandum 
tMaOn provisioas ef Bie Madras 
CM Seles Tlx AMendtoi Bai. 


* % 

RAILWAY board’s WCfSIOl^ . 

The Railway J^eard h«V* decided ^ 

abolish three Dlreotoratee*^Traffie tkmnShf 
Projects and Stores, with a vfeaw to redi||lh| ^ V 
expenditure, says a Preal Note. ' 

A ifamber of other individual poiti, 
include one Joint Director, five 
Directors, and two Assistant Dii^ctoft, mm ^ 
also been abolished. * 

In this manner, not only will a greeter 
measure of decentralisation be achieved, but 
a number of senior experienced oMceif ^ 
will be made available for duty on raHwayn 
where they are most needed. 

The abolition of these posts will reeuk ' ^ 
in a saving of about two lakhs of mpeel ^ 
in the annual budget of the Railway Boind^' 

I ^ 

cancellation of trains on B.dl RAILWAY 

A large number of passenger coaches 
belonging to the East Indian Railway and 
the Bengal Nagpur Railway have been 
requsstioned for the transport of refugees snd 
evacuees In northern India and other similer 
purposes, such as the transport of those 
who have opted to serve the PekISM 
Government, states the Public Relations 
Officer, Calcutta Railways. The result Is 
that the running of a number of sohedukhd 
trains on both these Railways had to b$ > 
temporarily cancelled. 

advance payments to railway staff ^ 

Pending the implementing of the Centrs! ‘ 
Pay Commission's recommendations, ^ 
Railway Board have decided that an advance 
payment of Rs. 50 is to be given to oertsia 
categories of railway staff of Classes IV 
and HI, who have been in continuous 
employment since January 1, 1947, isys s 
Press Note. 

The bulk of the lower paid employeei, 
and a large number of Class IQ stafi whose 
pay on the post-1931 scales dels not exceed 
Rs. 250 will thus obtain Immsrfiste benefit. 
Detailed instructions have been issned to 
General Manegets of the Indian GovemmeM 
RlSwtpR 
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. C. R. ON VALUE OF MUSIC 
Pl^ldiog 'over the ^Independence cele- 
^Hone of the All-India Mnatc Conference 
nt Calcntta Mr. C. Rajagopalacbari, the 
Governor of West Bengali said that there 
nothing more potent than mvsic to 
fijae man’s character io a level nearer to 
God. If in every house, music was 
Introduced much of the evil element in 
the country could be eliminated. This 
was because music was not merely an 
Instrument of pleasure, but also a divine 
medicine to get rid of the poison in men. 
Music had a great part to play m 
propagating peace among the people. He 
appealed to the audience to help in setting 
up more and more music schools in the 
country in the interests of human happiness. 

The C( uference held a musical soiree 
in honour of the attainment of indepen- 
dence by the country, in which a number 
of well known savants participated. 

NOTATION FOR "BANDS MATARAM^’ 

In response to Mahatma Gandhi’s 
Instructions enjoining on the Santiniketan 
authorities to " produce an acceptable 
notation" of "Bande Mataram’* and other 
national songs, so that these might be 
^*sung by millions in one tune and one 
mode/’ the Visvabharati has arranged to 
to publish in the newspapers the notation 
of "Bande Mataram” aa set to tone by 
Poet Rabindranath and sung in, many 
seMions of the Indian National Congress 
by the poet himself and others. 

The notation will be first published in 
Bengali and then in all the major 
languagea of IndiSi states Mr. Rsthiadranath 
Thgore, Genersl Secretary of the Visva- 
WMmi. 

FORTRAlt OK TILAK 

The Mihirasbtriaiis, it is undentood, 
have piafiued to pretent a Ufe-sise portrait 
of the late Lokamanya Bala Gangadhar 
TiUdCf to ^ Coostiitumit Aisembly probably 
OOmOUmi duitoc the mA oasalou of the 

Asimbtr^ 
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C. R’S. advice to TOUftlNO CRICKETERS 

" I should tell cricketers that tla^ should 
not think of the country's politics and 
should not try to explain what has been 
happening in the country. It is not their 
business, nor their responsibility. I advice 
them neither to refer to the present 
situation in India, nor to refer even to a 
Free India. It is not a strange thing that 
we have got freedom which everybody 
most have", observed H. £ C. Rajagopala^ 
chari, in bis speech at the official banquet 
given by the Cricket Association of 
Bengal, on the eve of their depasture at 
the Calcutta Club. ^ 

His Excellency advised •cricketers not to 
be nervous and to have confidence 
throughout. He was glad that Lala 
«Amarnath was chosen the skipper of the 
team. He felt that the Indian Cricket 
Team in their sphere, would render great 
national service during their tour in 
Australia and he thought that if the Indian 
crieketers could get rid of the complex 
that Australia was the best ^ cricketing 
country, they wonld do very well. After 
all if the Indian :team lost there was no 
disgrace, as they would lose to the best 
cricketing country to-day, but if they 
won that would be a great thing. 
Humorously, Mr. Rajagopalacbari said, 
"Heads you win and tails yon win, so 
win both ways." As Amarnath very 
rightly said that cricket was a game of 
chance, His Excellency said that die 
Indian team might get dl the cfafinces In 
their favour. In conclusion, he wished the 
Indian team all luck in their misaion to 
Australia. 

ENDURANCE FEAT 

The unique honour of being the first 
man to swim the North Channel, the 
25 miles etretch between dm Notthem 
Ireland fknd the Scotdah coast goes to 
Tom Blownr, a 33 year Nodhgluini 
•wHnner. Experts predicted die atsenipt 
will M bedanse h wee dmuilit diet 
mgh^ ddes ofit bodi coeiH temiM bent 
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QSvstontBKt or Aim 

Sir Sbiati Swifoop BbitotgiM'/ Director 
of Scientific ind kdae^^ Retearch, stated 
in ID interview at Madras on September 10 
that an Atomic Eoergf Bill wonld shortly 
be introdnced ia the Indian Dominion 
Legieiatnre In order to make it possible 
for India to collaborate with other countries 
of the world in the development of 
atondc power. 

An atomic board, with the Indian 
Minister for Works, Mines and Power, 
Shri C H. Bhabba as Chairman, was 
recently set up to give a fillip to research 
work ip nuclear physics and to utilise 
atomic energy fof purposes that were not 
of a destructive character. The Board had 
already drafted the Atomic Energy Bill 
and it would be placed for approval * 
before the Council of Scientific and 
Industrial Research. 

He stated that the resources available in 
India for developing atomic energy could 
compare favourably with those of any 
other counClry. 

splitting nuclear atom by cosmic rays 

Experiments in the splitting of the 
nuclear atom by means of cosmic rays are 
being carried out at Mont Aux Sources, 
t on 11,150 foot high peak of the Drakens* 
beif at the junction of the frontiers 
of the Orange Free State, Natal and 
Basutoland. 

The experiments were begun in July 
when a party of mountaineers climbed 18 
miles to Mont Aux Somces to place a 
a number of photographic plates in a 
position where they wonld be subjetted 
to the penetration of cosmic rays. 

Mr. M. Huntl^, of the Depateent 
of Physics of the DniverWty of the Wit* 
witoiiriiid, who is awaiting tewtits of 
tile expenmenti, explaiited that photographic 
plates were impregnated with tiwee different 
Serylliiim end Boron. 

Tha expertf»«its at Mofil Atbt sources 
ite Him ffist of tiieir Ititid to ba oaiti^ 
ont Boitfiefir 


y; :;' ::: ^ 

ov British .Tax "c^; Hollywood 
The British tax an Aim^n films has ^ 
resnited in a -depression*' hitting Holly* ^ 

wood and thousandi loaing their jobtv 
The depresston hc^itover, ia a Qrpicit > 
Holly Wbod affair. I^he worklese drive 

to unexoployment relief offices in chaofieuiiK \ 
driven luxury cars to draw the £ 6 we^f : 
**^olt*\ ^ ..... 

It is estimated that almost are 4 

jobteM, The film city has been urgihg | 
that the State Department should protest ■■I 

to the British Qoverninent ^ over .. .tito^ta^ 
but Government officials say there is/no 
infringement of the British Credh{ ; 
agreement. , r'' 'll 

■■ ■ 

STUDIO TO produ(:e religious films : ; 7 
Mr. Arthur Rank, film chief atil Sunday v ; 
school teacher is setting aside a £ 70,000 
studio at Elstree to put religion on the f § 
screen. ''I am offering the studio with 
all the latest equipment to any rtliglDito ^ 
body which cares to use it," he told thi ' 
World Conference of Sunday School Teaoheni* { 
"Any dominion can come along with ^ 
the script of a religious film when iht J 
equipment is installed. It will be a 
completely non*profft<making concern/' | 

GEMINI’S MALINI ' MM 

Gemini’s Miss Malini leatudng Poahpir 
valit, Sundaribai, Kotbamangalam SubbUi 
and NA’ayana Rao released last month, is 
a picture that provides tirst-class entertain* ' 
ment. Miss Malini is an attempt at n jsw 7 
kind of film making with new tecbn%to^ 
Eschewing cheap love-scenes and 
exprmisions and gestures, toe fil^ 
keeps our interest Intact V^a? | 
cotiMc there is none but toe pictnre is 
laugh-laden to toe last 

FILM OF Gandhi's tm 
A foil-length documentary dim on the 
iife bf Gandhiji, covei^^ 

41 was exhibited to tito inemben^^^^^^^ 
Coastitoen^ Assembly, tits topkanatic cotfs 
anti tiui'Preas on In N«# Ditito 
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award in bus dispute 
Mr. P. Markandeyalp, who had been 
«{>()ototed to adjudicate in the dispute 
between the workers and the manaf^ement 
of the Presidency Transport Limited, Madras, 
has submitted his report The recommenda- 
made by him include provision of 
one day's leave with pay every week to 
ill conductors and drivers, reflation of the 
hours of work of drivers and conductors 
by the clauses of the Motor Vehicles Act 
of 1939, and the rules framed under 
the Act. 

The Adjudicator has also recommended 
that the Company should run 18 buses in 
Route No, 1 (Triplicane to Parry's Corner 
and back) from morning till night and two 
sets of drivers and conductors should be 
employed^ in each bus, one set in the 
morning and the other in the evening, and 
that no extra or special buses should be 
run in this route except with the specific 
permission in writing of either the police 
or the Road Traffic Board or some other 
Department of the Government having 
jurisdiction over this matter. It has also 
been recommended that no conductor of a 
bus should be asked to work for more 
iban 10 hours a day against his will 

PRICES OF CARS 

The Government have specified the 
maximum prices of the controlled motor 
cars of the following makes and types* 
Fiat 500 C, C. Convertible Saloon with 
cloth upholstery, Rs. 6.008 , Fiat 500 C. C. 
Convertible Saloon with imitation leather 
upholstery, Rs 5,584 , Fiat 1,100 C. C. Sedan 
equipped with cloth upholstery, Rs. 8,752 ; 
Fiat 1100 C. C. Sedan equipped with imi- 
tetion leather upholstery, Rs, 41,864 and 
Frnker car> 1947 model, F 47, Rs. 16,600. 

PLASTIC PACKAGING FOR CARS 

An enUrely new method of plastic 
pacluifiiif for cats is bmng brought to the 
autiGe ot British manufacturem^ Known 
M. Cocoon padr.'* It it a developfuent 
of plnulc spray pockaging used In the 
ebt|^ el Bghier liimtt the wm. 


CIVIL aviation ^IN INDU 
A Forty-two per cent increase in route 
mileage is reported in the report on die 
progress, of civil aviation during the half** 
year endmg 30th June, 1947. 

On 30th June, 1947, 22 air services 
(including one external service from Calcutta 
to Rangoon) were operating over 21 air 
routes totalling 15,020 miles, as against IS 
air services operating over 14 routes total- 
ling 10,517 miles on Ist January, 1947. For 
operating these services, there were nine air 
transport undertakings employing 161 
aircraft, 190 pilots and 111 otlu^ air crew 
personnel. 

The totsl number of * aircraft registered 
and delivered tn India at the end of June, 1£)47, 
was 482 as compared with 403 at the end 
•of December, 1946, They include 165 
aircaft with more than one engine as compared 
with 109 at the end oi December, 1948. 
One hundred and twenty-four held current 
certificates of air-worthiness. 

The passenger trafhc showed considerable 
ipcrease from 67,554 passengem carried in 
the second half of 1946 to 121,060 in the 
brat half of 1947. 

PAKISTAN AIR SERVICES 
Pakistan is negotiating with India and 
Britain for sUrting a network of air services, 
It is reliably understood, 

A British aviation corporation is likely to be 
permitted to run air services in Weatem 
Pakistan, linking Karachi with Delhi, Lahore, 
Quetta and Peshawar, while the Oriental 
Airways will be licensed to operate a service 
from Karachi to Dacci, apart from Its 
feeder services in Saitem Pi^stan. 

R 1 A K; station At TAIilBARAIf 
Group Captain S.N, Goyal, who Ims been 
Group Captaiii-in*clurge of Plaus ft Ajr 
Headquarters (India), has taken over command 
of the Royal Indian iUr Force staBon at 
Tambtram* 

The promotion of lour Squadron Leaders 
to tlie'raid& of Wing CarnmmAmi lup been 
iminimced by Ab Headqnmlpfe (NN 
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CALCi-'liA BUCTRIC SUlfLY OOKVN. 

Tbe United Press of lodii lesms thit 
the West Bengal Government have ftoelly 
decided to exercise the option of purchas- 
ing the entire undertaking of the Calcntta 
Slectric Sappljr Corporation with effect 
from January 1 , 1948. 

In this connection, they have approached 
the Government of India to accommodate 
them with a loan amounting to Rs. 30 
crores. This loan proposal is understood 
to be under the examination of the Finance 
Department of the Government of India. 
The Finance Minister of the West Bengal 
Government, who was recently in Delhi, 
has bSen assured of necessary financial 
help in this connection. The final decision 
of the India Government about this loan 
proposal is likely to be communicated by* 
Mr. N. V. Gadgil, Minister for Works, 
Mines and power, who will visit Calcutta 
on October 31. 

DR. ALAGAPPA ON CONTROLS 

Conflicting views regarding controls were 
expressed *at the annual meeting of the 
Yarn Merchants’ Association at Madras last 
month by the out-going President and the 
newly elected President. 

Dr. R. M. Alagappa Cbettiar, out-going 
President stressed the need to continue 
controls, while Mr. T. N. K. Govindarsjulu 
Chatty made a strong plea for the abolition 
of controls, and allowing of free trade. 

Afiter the General Secretary, Mr. S. N. 
Kasiyappah, had presented the ninth annual 
report, Dr, R. M. Alagappa Chettiar said 
the production of yam bad, instead of 
making an npsrard trend after the termina- 
tion of the war, shown a tendency to 
decrease. 

He was also of the view that once 
control was removed, human nature in 
many cases would assume its worst 
numliisftations, and potentialities. Farther, 
once decontrol was set in, prices would 
■hoot up, and there would be chaos and 
in the country, and H srould be 
Impoasliile to reslore aaaHy, order and 
de^ behayiottr to aodely. 



FRUlt PRODDCnW 

It is authoritatl^y stated that a 106 
per cent, incretee in fruit production in 
India is essential to meet HhA minimum 
requirements of the country. This can 
secured by increasing cultural practlcas in 
exiatmg orchards, for increasing tiU yieU|l|h 
per acre. 

Some of the steps taken by the Govern* 
ment of India, to develop tbs 
industay both from the production point of 
view, and for making increased production 
available for consumption in larger quand« 
ties, include financial assistance to l^ovlndal 
Governments and States, the establishment 
of nurseries and the training of personnel. 

The growing of short-term fruit like 
bananas and pine-apple has been encoujv 
aged, and in Bihar alone th^ acreage 
under fruits has been increased by 7,S43 
acres, which will yield an additional 23,000 
tons of truits from next year. 

DEVELOPMENT OP AGRICULTURE 

Interesting figures of the finacial sMlstaUGS 
given to Madras Presidency during tbs 
last two years by the Central Government 
were given on September 25 by a apokaa* 
man of the Agriculture Ministry in Delhi. 
As against a loan of Rs, 45,62,500 given 
to Madras in 1945-46, Rs. 8500,000 have 
been given in the current year. The 
figures of grants during the two years 
arc Rs. 17,53,000 and Rs. 242,95,700 
respectively. The increased assistance In 
1946-47 covers schemes of irrigatiooi 
manure distribution, seed maltipltca%n, 
and distribution and livestock development. 

CANE cultivation 

It is understood that the Government of 
Madras have under consideration a scheme 
to intensify sugarcane cultivation around 
sugar factories in the province. %e s^eme 
would appear to visualise a tnro«lold drive 
-—developmental and reeeardi. 

For ^lurposes of conducting teaearchet 
in sugarcane cultivation, the authorities m 
in eeireh of a snitable plot, witii an amu 
of not less than 200 acme. 

V 
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‘ REVISION OF FACTORIES ACT 
^ Hui Government of * India ' have under 
jGOfiilideratton the reviaion of the Factories 
Act with a view to securing the safety 
, And health of the workers. 

One of the changes suggested will be 
t&at all plans for the establishment of new 
factories and new plants or for an extension 
of existing plants and premises, including 
plans, designs and specifications of the new 
buildings proposed to be erected should be 
submitted to the Chief Inspector of 
Factories so that he may satisfy himself 
that the design and lay-out and construction 
of the factories will be such as to secure 
the ssfety and health of the workers. 

Another provision is that satisfactory 
atTingenyipts should ^ be made for the 
disposaP of industrial and trade wastes 
resulting from the manufacturing process to 
be carried on in the factory. 


REVISION OF WAGES IN TEXTILE MILLS 

In order to determine the strength of 
labour necessary in each textile mill in the 
Province and to revise wages in the light 
of the award of the Industrial Tribunal, 
Government have appointed a Wages 
Board and Standardisation Committee with 
Mr. A. Uthandaraman, Assistsnt Textile 
Commissioner of Labour as the sole 
member, it is learnt. He will be assisted 
by certain technical experts as well as four 
assessors, two representing the mill^owners 
and two the labourers. 


EMPLOYER— LABOUR RELATIONS 
Tim Federation of the Indian Chambers 
of Commerce and Industry has decided to 
ro^uest the Government of India to call a 
tri^iftile Coidirence of Government, 
emptoyem and labour as soon as possible 
to ostabUsh a better imderstanding between 
CapMl end Labour. Mr. M. A. Matter, 
PreMdem m Iba Fedaration, aanoiiiK^ tlds 
at a panp given in his honour by 
lb; Pranlil Devhmtn Mstt)ea, Pmstdeni of 
^ |kn Bumbtqr Bah|«fa* AiaQciailon» test 


DIAMOND JULBILEB OF ADYAR UBRAttY 

The Diamond Jubilee celebrations, of Iha 
Adyar Library, took place along with 
Besant Centenary celebrations, at the hoiiL 
quarters hall of the Theosophicil Sociely, 
Adyar, on October 2 when tributes were 
paid to the function of the Library in the 
cause of learning, research, and cultural 
development, not only in India but 
throughout the world. Dr. C. R. Reddy 
presided. 

Dr G. Srinivasamurthi, Director of the 
Library, traced the growth of the Library, 
founded by the late Col. Olcott, and the 
high ideals with which it was started. 

Col. Olcott had wished to mdee the 
Adyar Library the temple of all religions 
snd all philosophies in the world. They 
•had m the library, nearly 100,000 books, 
ancient and modern, in all the leading 
languages of the world, covering world 
thought in all aspects. The library was 
a temple dedicated to the Goddess of 
Learning. 

SIDNEY 

Mr. Sidney Webb (Lord Passfield), leading 
British Socialist and at the age of 70 Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies and the 
Dominions in Britain's second Labour 
Government, died Oct. 13 at bis home at 
Liphook in Hampshire, at the age of 88. 

Mr. Webb, who devoted the whole of his 
life to the study and promotion of the 
principles of State Socialism, was a founder 
of the Fabian Society in 18SK. A noted 
economist, educated in London, Switzerland, 
and Germany, he also held ofl^ce as President 
of the Boaid of Trade k the tot Labour 
Govvmomnt in 1924. After the end of the 
second Labour GovUMi>«ent in 1931, he 
never held office agehi* 

With bis wife, sto died In 1948, he'W 
up a psrtnetihi^, ivhicii turned out to he 
one of the most hnitfol and famous In the 
world. Together, timy wrote som^ to 
world's outstendteg works on todeBsui, 
the monumental wofkn ^fiDstoiy 
of Tilde ** 

GoTinUBMIt**. 
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DREAMS 

By Sir HUBERT SAMS 



W E old Koi-hti», who long ago watched 
regretfnlly lor the lait time Apollo 
Bunder growing ever fainter astern, have 
onr dreams of the lodU we* knew and loved, 
dreams often evoked by something quite 
trivial, a sight, a smell, a sound. The dreams 
are seldom of the more colourful episodes 
of our former spacious lives in India,* not 
always of a Royal Visit, a glittering Parade? 
a brilliant Durbar, the splendid hospitality 
of a Prince, a memorable shoot, an age-old 
building. More often than not they are of 
flimple things, of simple folk An orsnge, 
when we esn get one, or a banana, when 
one happens tq Ims sllotted to s grandchild, 
brings back choU hazri in the early morning 
of a cold weather ilay. the swiftly rising 
sun calling fortV all the familiar sounds, the 
servants moving about the bungalow, the 
mail watering the thiraty flowers, the groans 
and squeaks of the Persian wheel, the bugle- 
calls of the netf-by Cantonment. Toast wd 
marmelade will recall chota bazra on a hot 
weather morning alter a reatless night on 
Oie vemndih or chabutra, the all too fleetbg 
tool whiff in the air, the koil beginning his 
lolenid, maniacal laughter, driving one 
maddened Into ffie stifling bungalow, whi^ 
mtMt soon be darkened to ward off the 
blast of the kmm outside. 


TtMamdktflehlgfvom an tinglisb hamlet 
liidftds ua «^4loug day out to the open 
•f toe tmm to cwa^ when 


ind tos sa«G»ii(miy iwnte 


We smell the smoke of the Area of (0^ \ 
dung and the appetising fragrance of flto/ 
chapatties being turned and baked by a{ei}^ ' 
hands. And So to our tent, where Mdul ^ 
Latif is patiently awaiting us wfto e hol 
bath and a welcome pbaoge of dothea. 'j 
Or, at we fare to the hilla of , Scotlailiil J 
or Wales, the pleasurable anticipatloo remtod|lf 
us of the excitement of our j#imeys Ip 
the Hills, the early morning toilet in to« ‘ 
train before we get to Kalka, the first SigM^ 
of the lower slope of the mlghtp Htoialaya| 
looming dark and immense to the eerly 
morning twilight, the bustling platform,, tlm 
ascent by the toy train or rail motor, Ih# 
halt at Btrogh for a good square breakfimt, i 
which we were able tp eat with an appetil* ^ 
sharpened by the already cooltog dr, 

•t last the alighting iit Simla for a wdl | 
earned ten days* bresther. 

The fragance arising from • dry dowti* 
bed watered by m English gardener— owe 
it not always avallable-*^brings back vhdiitof 
toe approach of toe Monsoon Rstos, as 
begin to cross toe white-hot plains of thf ^ 
Punjab, while we sit gasping on the 
vmwadsbi wondering whether it is a fali# 
hope or toe real thing, that will brin M 
to toe heart of the long-suffering huili^ 
mm and rupees into bis (or the sahukar^s) * 
podtet, that will close down toe Test WorH 
ott which hundreds of sweattoy Mn, wommi 
md children have been totitog like ants for i 
hot weary weeks, tnd tint Wfll turn the 
morched earth into smiling epres. 

When our sons, itoxt to a tong line oC 
dmM who have tried to itrve Indto 




oaf oeedi betort m jjniew 
hntak Iwm. We hive made ^inr charge “ them otmelvei, the clever biwach4 ‘'who 

wlA eottdeioeiidifie pi^ to (he |KI»6. tellov, frae able ^mirecnlomlf to tarn o«t ee 

r wHi for a time have to ehdolder our excellent a meal in lhe» 'bine' at in tie 

r bordetii, we have begn eeen off at the kitchen ; the eilent almoet inviaible mebtar« • 

iltetUm by onr Britiah and Indian frienda, a whom we aeldom actually aaw veuttiing 

';|kleeMng cnatoffli and we ail back in (he amy with faia baaket, the grave mali with 

^ carriage with the comfortable feeU hla leather apron and goat-ikin full of 

P^l that we have ho more career In the water» the ayce patiently i^kthg 

|;World* No more fileat no more ca«a to np and down, till am were reedy to mount. 

no mom ' mauqta^^^^to intpect for ^ can even now eaaily conjhha ^m^^ 

r;enother aix moodul aslent, e6&cient, reliable, loyal, waiting for 

^ MoM of ell we remOmber die humble thanka or word of prtiae. 

^ ;lolk, who mihiatefed eo deftly to* our All dreams, of which not even Che fateful 
cffittife oomforta, die turbaaed bearer, who Ides of August can rob t»l 




.come horn# Mi leave, we think of 




, J N D I A RE BOR N • ' 


. By PyoF. D. 

I NDIA has a apiritr aa has any other 
couni./ whose people have lived , 
'^ together (or centnriea on the tame aoil and 
under the tame climate, who have built 
up tradidods and atandarda to guide their 
It coeduct, laboured under the neceaaity of 
( jlihUvihaal and collective primal impulaea 
ieid for the satisfaction of needs, material, 
InteUectoal and moral. ^ 

India hat a spirit dmt is active as other 
laiie groups of human beingi who have 
problema and attempted to solve 
p acdve spirit. Therefore 

of India as something 
' •fw from the test^^ of mankind is 

unhiatcdcah^^^w Untrue; It is m 

^ 4^ of midonal arrogance. And yet, 

\ ^ art ftitum apeihal to Indian culture 
^ 'Whieli only the blhidi absoludst believer in 
liiht: (ail ' to- obaeiwe. 

Human ^itrit hm fcneric and its 
's ^ ftninres* and ; it is their combin- 
' arhich givst the form and content to 
hifltare. If the footraf leathita rlomiciate, 

: llw apteiBeiiy is loti In amoiphoua 
Imm«^ if* on thft oilir handr the 
aiont art slrtaaed, then 
eultofi is flowdsed him the eoc^uic 
01 ntderocoamlc froupa. The 
any taatufi^p^^ is* 


P. MUKERJI 

^a matter of wise emphisit between the 
universal and the particular. 

But this emphasit in its turn is governed 
by the Ume*factor. CiYiliaations are ^ni ; 
they grow, sometimes fast at other 'limes 
slow, sometimes under dm whip of extefhil 
events, at other timee iiupelled* by inner 
necessity ; they lose the vitality and powers 
or vigilance often by a faiiure of the will 
to live, at other timea hnder the over* 
whelming pressure of drcumstancea. . Seme 
civilisatioos die and are remembered only 
by the academic historian qr the keeper of 
museums, while odiers juai exist waithig 
for the response to come* It is mservnd 
for a lew, a very few otvilkationa to mstW 
opportuni^ for tevi^^ and malhMiiot# ^ 
accapt the challenge of world-fercm end V 
reorientate their tmdHions in eucb % 
manner aa to.' enai^ 

the time loat, to krap abreaet; forge 
ahead. They are the d3mamie onee. Not 
mersly have ^y Hytd but they have Uved 
w&itbdyi The cuhw of sadi dvtliaatleni 
hi t triumphal eeahrtkm of ibe Imaan ^ 
1 claim tbit ImUmi si out 

exsEmple. I mf dds net in « MAdt 
of ebauviniam bnt In due humlftlr* biidi 
m botbhm ^ edeatiSc objecillvily bad a . 

mt^ nomii^ limm. 





%ld3IA 


ftidiliittn 


l^ilio d«itt tbit aov li tbi 
opport^ fBooHH^ to mike ^ 

VTbt ipbit of India hii nom dledi ft has 
mitid onddr varipiii shocki; h has lain 
low nnder otonni and atroam, b«tt ft baa 
jiovor anociu»be<f. And now It baa j^vod 
bffbttd anp eavU that ft, Cfl rdUy to onjoy 
a fraih lease. I do not enictly know the 
secret of India*# Btrengtb. " Wiser men 
than jEnyitlf have ^ told ns llutt the ^cret 
(of India's atreiiftb to sotvive and live 
anew) ^nalata in the perafatence of certain 
apirltpal valnea» and die IndWa ability to 
diiif fiat to tb^. Qtbm think that it is 
all doe to the hippf, emergence of avatars 
and 'the rise pf men of destiny at each 
: critical *hoor« Srobably a third ’ opinion 
naay eicist, bot 1 do not dogmatise. Ail 
that I know is that the apirit of India is 
rebornv 

Todaf Indian history clpaet a particolar 
chapter and opens a new one. None can 
read , diai chapter at this moment/ hot if 
past evenW be apj goid^^ if the manner 
in whidi ^nr national movement baa been 
condocted^be of any vainer the spirit of 
India nded nbt quad. 

The caidinal^ dicleforer about the 

spirit of h»dia is not so ihnch, its ancient- 
fieea as its aupreme capacity for rejuvena- 
tion. Many people, Europeans and Indians, 
have told ns that for the first time India 
was awakened ftom its slumber by the 
impact of the West. It ia not my inieution 
to appraise the infiuence of the West on 
the Indisn i^irit ; nor can a man with my 
training and equipment ever minimize 
Indma gratitude to Europe, to Weatero 
’ Sciepce, England's repreaentotive government 
sod ruk of law, Frsncs's rsvolutionsry 
ardour, C«.iiaiiiy*s music and philosophy, 
Ifallaa' art, Romatt Law ,and Greek culture, 
Modf add, to Europe's CfiristiaDity. 

At tbs same tea ibe . jauertion I have 
Motid, wamsly, iM iadbi «stte to life 
Aw Wsst Impfngsd m ber, and 

BduB ^ SMST m hadghsod 

;;iiw -^ssikf and , order 
'Iba' 'daicsS'- ol' dto tt ik wi *'''Uad 






Tbs impact of It rsmem^^ 

bered, was only mt mpl of a series ^ 
impacts. Jalsm hjpui ebiis: %sfcim «nb; " 
barbsrian hordes had uot^wnfy. ift! 

India *^bttt stayed hers uad iMMpi 
In dot course; -earlier stdl dpi Atyafjuhf^ 
further back that unkudwii eMfoiiip 
whose remain! arg* stiH the wonder 
Indian archttlogista— the Anstrie, llimkfasii^ 
and many more— each bad left Ite Itfdeld^ 
imprest on this palimpsest of ladbun histb<^«/ 
What it more important than the fact thiil;^ 
the Weatero ioAuence ia only the last 
series of influencei is that its period 
been the shortest on record, kltm hda 
been with na for more than a fhonimdN;^| 
years, while the Wcat bat sougbr 
pervade our life in the last bundr^ 
fifty yearn only. True, that the verybrnfs/};; 
of our life has been affected bj^the WsSk ' 
for example, our countryaidsr In ffis 
Mualim period it retained intact its aelf* 
sufficiency,, its corporate modes of living, 
Sid its democratic habits. TpcNiy all that 
is gone. Take our economy ; it Is id , 

longer based upon t|ie social sxchangt of | 
goods in iccordance with the collective ; 
needs and principles of diatrihuting justieu ' ^ 
as against the urgencies ol compctldve 0 
markets.' , ; 

The West has deeply influenced osiir f 
economic life in a manner wbieh Jhlam /. 
never intended or achieved. All this k ,1^ 
admitted. At the same time, I am J 
aure if. the West has not destroyed Mmn/; 
of the ancient values which lelim did SoS 
either touch or which Islam aseindfa^ iW' | 
the long course of its^sonstant fac|||mklr / 
with Ipdia. 1 for one cannot get 
the fact that while the ar^Mtectnnt of JDwV 
Delhi is an sbortion, that of the Fauraim 
QuiU at the other end of the Queeqew|rf , 
and facing the Governor-General's' boese is . 
e thing of majestic grandeur and tusur- ; 
paisabie beauty. ‘ Similarly bow . can 1 
forget that wopderfnl dplici^^ of Mughal 
miniatttre, a creatkm of w sdapubte ' 
geSto tbe Hlnifd aWist 'Under the: ;;^ 
imps^ id the Xalamie pocmlee' ql Iran} : 


li 
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inifiik«-^wto iboot the clesiieil dignity of 
fiSfhri Kankata tod Mum "'IS Mallar, 
iht dfifttidc* quality of Arma tod the 
OtittrvtBoae poiee of Tamm Kafyan} It 
II oot • fact tbit etch of tfaeee ragas bit 
'• Hindu btte tod i Motliio ttractore? 


1 ittte with tome coofideoce that the 
^ lofloeiice of the Wet! upon India hat 
produced Bothiog cotniMirtbie to the portrait 
of e Mughal nobleoitB, to Sher Shab*t 
tonb, |be Taj, the Jtuopur Atala, to the 
Junittt of A&ttedtbad» to the Mott Mtajid 
of Agra tod Fatebpur« to Darhari Kankata 
(humerout melodiet} or Mtaa Ki Mallar. 
After till ptioiiiig, architecture, mutic, and 
{ thould add* language, ftamely, toch at I 
refer to, Urdu, are better tokent of the 
, apirit than the chimoeyt of factoriet, the 
buay dockyarda, nay, better tokena than 
.the ioplleaa, mechanical, partial and 
propagaoiiai leaaona on Engliah poetry 
and conatitution, the hiatory of the French 
Rcvotution and the romahti^ story of 
Garibaldi and Maxaini. In abort, the apirit 
el India haa aaaimilated more culture trails 
from lalamic civilisation than from the 
Wfat, I merely auggeat that this has 
been due to the longer period of the 
nontact of Indian apirit with Islam. To 
complete the picture add a aubaidiary fact 
diit while the Westemkr never chose to 
•lay in India the Muslim rulers made 
India their home and spent India's wealth 
in India In whichever manner that wealth 
might have been extracted. 

On the pthm aide, too, India's iuBuence 
on lalam has been greater than what it 
baa be^n on the West. To put it in a 
nutahel), the West remained as it was in 
the Muslim period of India's history. 
The concInsUm la aimiife* If the material 
hese of India's apirit is found, that is. If 
mdia (ttoduoet wealth and dl»iribi|lef it 
snoovding to social iustioe this interlude 

t buH^^d and fif^r years wfll be rcmem* 
ad widi gretiiade •• n neceaaary phase 
in the etdNitlen of ImUan OKbn*e# Other* 
wim It w48 iumni imUlmiBWg^niijhimsn^ 
WHeht wAsii o« tl|^t to dm of 

gpiUh In^io Ao m It fmi 0lmm 


and matured through verlone contacts ewer 
at least three thousand ^eSts, |ts hiotoiw^ 
determines its nature. And really^ it " 
difficult to distinguish nature from nntnie. 
Being from Becoming, substance from 
preoess. Still, over a 'given period a 
corpus of customs and traditions hirikai 
into a type and makes up the ba|e.^ The 
base is not always tangible; it is a pattern 
of ffie tangible and the impondtrablb. 
Indiin apirit is charactkrised by the pre* 
ponderance of the imponderable over tbe 
tangible. 1 use the word preponderance 
advisedly, becauae it ii unhiatorical to say 
that the material bate of living was 
complately neglected In India. No people 
could have lived and 4vec! fairly pros- 
perously as Indians did by iudifierence tp 
the facts and joys of living. Materialism, 
^in the common meaning of the term, was 
very much there ; and each system of 
philosophy had to counter it* Indian 
iHerature secretes the ardour of opulence. 


At the top were spiritual values in the 
bands of a special group of elite who also 
discharged intellectual functions f below the 
spiritual values came tbe vital ones kept safe 
in the hands of the Kshattriyas; and loarer 
down rested the material values to be exeiv 
deed by the Vaiayas and others. It was tn 
excellent arrangement so long as nmtoriM 
existence was atmple. It enabled the 
society to sbsorb shocks oukdde and 
inside. It kept the structure ehwtlc, flexible 
and resilient because the lower HmH, flam 
of physical exbtettee, was Imed, and the 
upper one was the Absolttfta, which is the 
unlimited. WHhin that ambit, cioaad on 
one side and open on flie otW, JMamm 
and Karma gave atabi% to the lilt of 
flm bidlvidnal^ But thte staMliw* }«•» 


was ultimala^ ludnoed m formal 
lo miaa and Soaaa 

tpoeeniedi flmy 

mauliitipiaMd^ in them own 

fvmmiillr under 

of tbe gfi i i i mM u ni admtiaimk 

atedL flsaii trSiti* 

...... ’cr: 
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Him dinMwt* Md iHNMMMMiiii inrt 
M aw IWbUfi wUdi da ^ht of 
Ithabitto' tnd Lov« plajrad ob itd 
iude baWocBBt but t^aa flow nd 
dSappunacB intlieitroMD of ^wpanuice 
coold not bo pnvtttod. And tte rmson 
wu tha M bnfo cbuge bod been effected 
in da meutdae to b^ reflected in the 
•trnctnre of lodie'e i(drit. Thtt' ttroctnre 
looked integnl from onliide end for all 
preedcal pnrpoeee ; bnt deep down a 
findon had taken plea betwMn the form 
of the spirit end its contont> the letter and 
the meaning. The inner tension between 
matter and spirit had snndered the integrity 
of Indian cnltnre. That it lay deep down 
and wa not divplged to the common eye 
did not stand in good stead ior the 
common man. The spirit of India had 
become lopsided before the West cime. 

Te<day's tadc, therefore, is clear, We 
have to correct die onbalttce, resolve the 
tension betwMO form and content; tqnare 
np with the needs of material existence, 
bnild np a new organised social soli^larity 
that wiil • be adeqaate for the new 
sHoation. There is a danger that in this 
attempt in will lose sight of the character 
of the Indian spirit a it his developed so 
lir. I aiq not {deeding for the restoration 
of indent vsltus. Nor do I commit 
myeelf to a faitb in the eternal ones. 
I only orgn the necesdty of the economy 
of eoMgy fat the constmotion oi new 
India on known fonndations. At the 
same tiuk., economy also posits realism. 
And dto aaeds of living are real. If we 
do not recognise diem now, matter arill be 
tevengafid to spirit and deatroy it, mnch 
in the wajr if has been doing it elsewhere. 


,r-Ti; jt 










I am !««' ^ twaffll de It; ,beeaniw\ 
Iwflb may hate loat bvatMagi Itufla fnif' 
lack many ftingm bnt mtia baa Him ' 
desistsd from miMng aamnti 

and Spiritnal expmtaaata, lie has 
been intolerant to deididnn> ««» ict.Mei’'; 
to adigism; dm baa never i«ind 
Freedom hu coim to*daf ; hM, 'j|)| 

partiaL It on^t {d^oa na the <!ml<wma im 
securing the contents of fteedom* jOt 

type of content is natN to bdia„ | 
the .spiritnal. The other b^pa, thfl 
material, is ajlll to be brongbt Within d^ 
form. The spirit of India 'has been liu 
adyentorons one. It has dared to 
many things in its day. 7o«day be talk ti 
not to fear the material ootttont 
Freedom. Poverty has to be abolidtodrf 
equality has to be (istablUbed; aooid > 

jnstice must be installed. Then and thvb ! 
alone will the spirit of India wegain 1^ 
balance and contiibnte to the enrl^meflt i 
of the spirit of Man. htdia has becMM 
free in the time of great tropble ior tht; j 
world. She hu become free wheit the j 
worst passions of hatred and envy mb dw i 
land. Thew are real diiScnilies, Bnt diiee 
difficulties are the tree challenge to dal 
Spirit of India. So some intelligent fatih ^ 
is neeewar^ at this hour. 


Let os believe in Indb, nsdefitend flw 
spirit of India and go ahead nM 
confidence. To amend the spirit of In^ 
is not a mean effort. It is cerlaittlp noi 
yon and I who alone can make ^ A 
noble ‘effort is always a coHecdve 
endeavonr. We have solved the probbm 
of thq origins of a new spirit ; 'eig, nofr 
face the problems of its growth, hinhdM 
pad deve]opittettt.»i9faiitA»r/ fi'm 
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AttiBe feobt of the Ouestioii m Ib'® . ' 

■ Bt-^DEENABANDHU DAS’V; ■ ^ 


yesterd^f A' Maslim v 

|||p^'^'4' question hs«^ 

v^lNi^ tiMiQmed the mtffiiiiodu uif t probleni 

Civil Wsr bet^i^Q MubUiiml 

Iphit':: is. to-dey ; mtjr well -. 

^Iliitae iD^moitpir tte ebd msgnitnde 
p Ml loteretstfti or "in1|pmtions] warftre 
jbetweeii a BiiidOi apd a MoalitB^ state or 
COoKederattofi* , It la partineDt. at this 
Hager to aak and find tbe answer to the 
; qacstloAr * Whal is the root of the 
Moflim problem In lndli ?V d 
^ X popolar nPion .among nationalists 
j Jii that the Hlndb^Mntlim problem is a 
/i^ation of the British, There is another 
view, popnlar among the MnsUm League 
and 1^1^ circles^ which says that the 
|{lfidn«MtisUm question is an eternal one 
«nd • J 4 »c 3 r Pt India's past. The fact is 
tbit while the British could not have 
created sometbiog out of oothing, the 
Hindu-Mualim queation was hardly ever 
such a predominant question in Indian 
politics as it is to*day; attd> what is more 
^ Importanty Hlndmliludim dlvergenoer in to 
j far as It was a reality ioi and is a legacy 
Oli the peat history of India, was destined, 
in the conditions of the new iodustrisl 
dvUiMtien, to die i natural death like the 
leligiotts dvdides in most other advanced 
countTMa. of the .world, but that the 
Britiib Wutdtated the dying thing and 

How has Britain been able to* revive 
I iud stmngUien B^duAtusUm rivalry in 
India) . When Britain bad noticed the 
germa of sedition in the activities of the 
piontem of oor nationdist movement, she 
. at once began nerioosly to search for an 
ally to counteract It The Muslim gentry 
who had earlier fallen victim to the wrath 
of Britannia end had been vepreased long 
onoofh to be, hi generd, humbled down, 
ifiptjwed to her to *be a fino material for 
tfaa poipoae. What was lAft , modus 
opwgndi by Urhich Brhaiin Ih^ght the 
: Mutip Oemmuttiiy infdi the loyaBal camp) 
The matihod was danpli. Bkhihi, as the 
snd p theMo^ 


m> y h^9^u txchiqj^,^ oSered to ^ 
Mjihdim community a liberal grant frbaa 
•tala funds for its /‘npliftment". Sha hm 
it tbe prospeds,;’of r:f ::;v;dh^^ 

treatment, as a rewmenr/y, from the ruling 
power and invited.^ it to shrike a path 
difiaient from thlt of the rising natidiialist 
movement. While the purpoae of tbo vlatter 
,Vras to wrest from Brittin ever-Ucreddng ^ 
quantum of power, tbe intefest of /tim 
lormer would be to wriPt as mu^ as 
possible of difierentiai advahtafea %t ^ 

the expense of tbe latter. And, In 

order to gain these advantagp' It, " 

would have to count opon the hglp and** : 
condescension of the rulidg power against v 
whom, therefore, it could not goJ The 
result would be that in every contest with 
•Britain nationalism would be tendered 
weaker and the power of residence of 
Britain would proportionately inci^aw/^ ^ ^ ^ 

Once this fundamental line of detelop*^^ 
ment was envisaged by Britain, It wih > 
necessary for her to lay stpsi ^ on 
difference between Hindus aild viliuhap* 
madans and to create the paycbologtcal 
background of a separatist Muslim move- 
ment. It was not an easy task. The ethnologt- 
cally, lingoisticslly and religibusly 
foreign rallng race from beyond Che s^ 
holding the reins qf govemmeiit of die 
whole of India had already * cfeateil ‘ ^ 
common.’ hatred' : 

minds of Indians of att tdSgioni. v The 
timets of natbnalism and pbUticil: demeap^^ 
had begun to be familiar among eduefted, 
Indiana, whether Hindna or Miraam. 'H 
was not easy for Britain .to foster a 
communal leparatist ideology In ku^ . 
conditions. lEtat even thia sras achieved,, 
and by 1909, with htihoogli .a aininUttap 
of Mnalim c^kdon hi . its favour* Britita. 
was able to intredueb^jcomm^^ se p i B u t ia m ^ 
la the form of fspanie d|ieiQia% 
wei|litage for Ph Mpsite; 






im, k Wii ftmm ICI hive 
(or ft n^rm ilojrflftft State 
pt'otkoiinded for tli6 fst«lforf|i of 
ft ia the thick df thft battle* 

If the vet^fftiiit movfiiieiit was 

OfMftpd Vtfvaly initiatliig what tfirn to all 
and ftirpoaeft a Citril War for the 
fthkftiftibaiit oi ita ends. By 1947 a fall* 
Bedftd aeparale Maallm dominion came 
lato being in Indtft, to which nationalism 
hftd to mfti^dy submit. 

crux of the Mosltm question, 
however, is the Muslim desire to receive, 
and the British readiness to concede to him, 
specially privileged position as a community 
in India's coostitution. The Briton, when 
the necessity for him arose as it did 
towards the close of the last country, was 
only too eager to receive the Muslim in 
India as his favourite wife’* and the 
Muslim lent himself to this favouritism. 
The Bnn foundation of fact behind the* 
Muslim separatist movement is the 40- 
year-old privileged position granted to the 
* Muslim* und the Muslim desire to continue 
and carry forward this position of privilege 
at the expense of the other communities. 
I often hftVe occasion to laugh in my 
sleeve when I find the most eminent 
leaders of Indian ‘'democracy", Gandhi 
and Nehru not excepted, trying to patch 
up peace and make friends with the Muslim 
•eparatists. Indian nationalism, since its 
Vtfy inception, has taken a fundsmentslly 
wrong track. It is a common sight to see 
ft nitionalist trying to convince the Muslim 
ftbout fhe destrabili^ of communal peace, 
bf ftadoual onity, of united action, but I have 
hmd^ ever known a Nationalist frankly 
"Mte btstt that the policy of favouring the 
If fsIleSi eveft though in the aligbicst 
thoroitghly ondemocratic and that 
demnomdc mHamtlnat does not know of 
lebglhsni dlf^wentiiftion or dislinelioo. 
WM fm ooiMndw^ under whatever pretext 
aaBanK^ of^a backwaid 

the ^pmeoable 

4 ifi«y 0t mMi the Moahm eepaifttely 

> myk niiiiMiiBbt 



-/vV wk, /*• , 


hr mMnudivfii 
dolwi 'tbit «» 


^iwnai^^e ji 

CillWol*' 



And 

iibl meat vital 
fnodiihental pak%( yNi ^ 

expect the llusUip in the wtf^ 

^cm like him to. * Yon sow 

seedsT of dMst^ Old anpfoi ^ 

out of it Radier, bjr tfincecBel'lMW^ 1 
of ditfsrential ireatvoi^ and iNptedb to f'i 
particular community, yoO yoOl ' 

claim to “democracy** in iia trim oMml 
If you allow thit a Muslim idAnkld 
as different, and a# more tbaib ^ 
in conatitutional arrangements, yod 
afterOrards disallow his claim to a separate 
state, for all that it means ^ and ineorporaii 
log as much territory so ho 
csn grab, wherein he might eojop the 
fruits of Ms privileged posidon unh|iidsiw,i 
by anybody or anything. You camtOt have ’ 
democracy at the same time that you have 
theocracy. 

If one would like to undeflKaiid 'die 
true nature of the Muslim Pobitm in Indiftii 
one has to start from the rr#/ 

“ Should, or should not, MossalnMina ee sucljt 
have a separate, and specially privilegeii 
position in India's .constitution f** If you 
are a follower of modern dpmocracy as 
most of us pretend to be, yoh shall haVo 
to categorically say “No" to this question. 
If you admit that the MusIiftV should' he 
treated as separate and have privllegss led 
whatever kind, for example, speciSt grants 
for education from atate funds, pmfetUfttMi^ 
claim to jobs and trade facilllieft ani^ 
reserved seats and weighiage In legiaialiVS 
or execufive bodies, things that give nod 
control of the nation*! resources), you ewi 
the door for the Separatist Muslim 
ment which can never stop, 
eoapdltd by rapcrior 'fore, tliaft 4 ^ a 
auwopaly of ibo 
tmonraw.Md nwImiMiit of the 
of tbo other reUgiom oomnimiiliei. U yob 
wffl etriko .t cooumnnUeni, ftftfbr etmt it 
III it* ro<Me. lo eoy em, by bflitfbif the 
to hero . teiwitto oimI Jm^iontUi 
bn tbo eoaMwSMt *ylm <to 1191 
•i 4 vittbe IheliiB qoMliob biyt pf^ it. 


■ StiWliration of Agricultural Prices 

• By Prof, KRISHNA KUMAR SHARMA, m,a. 


A griculture is the most important 

industry of our country, and yet 
tndia i« a defint countt^ in respect of the 
production of food * commodities » No 
|ittention was paid to this problem till 
the last War The Crop Planning 
Conference of 1934 suggested a restriction 
of production to secure adequate prices 
from the producers’ point of view The 
rise in prices during the early years of the 
last War was a welcome feature, but in 
and after 1942 the gravity of the situation 
was realised. Acute scarcity of food 
supplies was experienced with the result 
that the ||0ng*l Famine took a heavy toll 
"of life. The Foodgrains Policy Committee 
suggested the creation of a central reserve 
of food stuffs and recommended measures 
to increase food production Grow More 
Food ” campaign and other devices were 
adopted, he Ail this indicates the seriousness 
of the food situation of India from a long 
period point of view also 

In the pre»waf period also there was 
scarcity of food supplies in India The 
fact of the matter was that the cultivator, 
for a large part of the year, was unable 
to consume wheat. He used to consume 
coarse grains. During the War period it 
became possible for him to consume 
wheat. Hence adequate wheat could not 
become available to the population m 
industrial towns. The situation was, there- 
fore, acute even in the pre-war period, but 
it came to the notice of the wider public 
dnring the War and post-war ‘periods 
After the War prices have gone still 
higher. The monthly average index of all 
agricultural commodities in June 1945 was 
2^ It went ttp to 803 m June 1946, 
while the corfespORdin|[ figure for June 1947 
was 358 The table giving indeiC numbers 
of wholesale prices of agricultural com- 
modities during June 1947* indicates a 
risiog tendency of agricultural prices. Thu 
•cute rise in the price level is dis- 
•dvantigeous from the point of view of 
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all classes of people and it is no isdicetfoii 
of rising standard of living. It sudicatee 
scarcity of food stuffs ^All steps should, 
therefore, be taken to increase food 
production in the country and a long tetm 
plan has to be formulated for this purpose. 

A factor of the most fundamental 
importance in this connection is the 
maintenance of agricultural prices at a 
reasonable level As observed by the 
Famine Enquiry Commission of 1945, 

“ The development of agriculture, which is ' 
so essential, cannot take place unless, first, 
the cultivation of land remains a more 
paying business than it was in the decade 
before the War, and secondly, all engaged 
ill the business feel assured thaS It will 
remain so Neither of these two conditions 
18 likely to be satisfied unless the 
. stabilisation of agricultural prices is 
accepted as an essential part of Govern- 
ment policy and there is confidence in the 
ability of Government to ensure it.’* This 
it IS clear that stabilization of agricultural 
prices is indispensable to an improvement 
m agriculture, The cultivator must be 
assured fair profit and a reasohable price 
level for his produce from a long period 
point of view 

In this connection various questions 
arise It has to be considered as to what 
will be a fair price consistent with the 
interests of the producer and the consumer 
alike There is then the question ol the 
creation of the necessary mtebinety to 
ensure the fair puce level It is alro 
necessary to see the degree of importance 
that should be attached to the prices of 
different agricultural commodities. 

A few principles can be laid down 
concerning these matters. Firstly, import- 
anoe must be given to the prices of food 
crops as compared with other tgricuHiira] 
prices in the economy of the country. 
Secondly, in respect of food crops greeter 
emphasis must be given to the pricee of 
wheat ant) rice as compared with the pricee of 
other ceraal and non-cereal food crepe. The 
Bengal Famine Commiseion In thb cufiufctioii 
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recommefided **Th«t * poUcjr of itubilix* 
atfoa of price! of wheal end rice ihoold 
be adopted irrespective of toy action in 
reipect of other bommoditiea ** Thirdly, 
maxuOam and ffliatmam pnct^a have to be 
fixed. Foarthly, adequate and well*equ«pped 
machinery munt be created to keep prices 
within those limits In thia connection the 
essential requisites for price control, vis., 
the control of imports, the extsieace of 
buffer stock! and an organization for making 
purchases and sales in the market, will 
have to be brought into existence. 
•Fifthly, the determination of a fixed price 
itself is one oi the most significant questions. 

It is clear that existing price level can, by 
no means, be called a fair price level. 
Efforts ^should, therefore, be made to 
achieve a fair phee level It may be 
pointed out that a 100 per cent, rise in 
the price level over that prevailing in the 
immediate post-war period may be sought * 
to be achieved. Sixthly, there should be 
correlation between costs of production and 
prices of agricultural produce as also 
between agricultural prices and the general 
price level. Finally, it may be pointed 
out that action in this connettion is 
necessary on an international plane. There 
is acute shortage of foodgrains in most of 
the coontriea of the world today. In fact, 
the world today is moving towards a stage 
where some sort of international coopera- 
tion in economic sphere is necessary. The 
United Nations Conference oi Food and 
Agricnlture (1943) accepted this principle 
and made a recommendation on the action 
required, on an international plan, ' for 
giving effect to it This Conference 
lecommended, mUr aiia, (1) international 
Cpmaodily arrangements to promote the 
expansion of an orderly world economy; 
(2) the formnlation of broad principles 
riwongh international disentsion regarding 
the formulation and administration ef such 
arrangements;' (3) effective repreeentation 
of consumers and prodnoers in - sneh 
arranfementa; (4) ssenriog opportunities for 
ispptying cottMtmpitoji oeede from the 
nmt efficient gonreei of production at fair 
prices to eontfusMin end prodooeii; (S)the 
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maintenance of edequaie reserves to meet \ 
all consumption ne«ds| end (6) ptoviaion 
for orderly disposal df Surpluses. 

The above principles can b^ said to 'be 
geueisl with referenon to which a policy 
of stabilization of agrioultural prices should 
be formulated. The Govertiment pf India 
recognised the importance of the problem 
of stabifizlng agririiltural prices Hence it 
appointed a Sub- Committee of the Policy 
Committee of Agriculture, Forestry and 
Fisheries, called the Ktit^hnamachari Sub- 
committee, ill December* 1944 Ip go into 
questi'otis of agrtcuUuial prices and to make 
Its r4»corom«*ndHtiona The 0>mmittee was 
to consider the baNis on which the prices 
should he fixed and to recommend 
measures by which such prices could 
be made effective. It recommended that 
the State should guarantee miiitmuin 
remunerative prices for iselected agricultural 
commodities. It was also to ^ee fhat' 
the benefit of such prices reached the 
small cultivators and agricultoral Jabduiers. 

It was also to undertake other measures 
of agricultural and general economic 
development of the country. It also 
recommended that these prices should bn 
fixed on the basis of parity prevailing 
between the agricultural prices and thn 
agricultural costs during the pf^riod 1924- 
29. The State was to enforce the minimum 
and maximum firices by a guarantee to 
purchase and sell at minimum and maximum 
prices by building reserve stocks. The 
creation of three institutions was recom- 
mended,, namely an All India Agricultural 
Prices Council, a Prices Determination 
Commission and a Commodity Corporallqn. 
The object of the former two^ bodies was 
to fix prices with the help of a bureau of 
Economics and Staliftics. The Commodity 
Corporation was to take the necessary 
measures to implement its respoitiiblliiy 
by regular* imports and exports, by main- 
taining reserve stocks, , by purchasing 
supplies at the minimum price' and by 
selling stocks at the maximum price. 
The Sob-Committee also recommended the 
nouitmetion of godosro accomXiodation at 
a cost of Rupees forty crores to provhio 







stufigt *fteottmod»tioo lor reserve stock 
ol oiM «»d btif miilioa toot* 

Tbe ebdve recomaaendtiions were const* 
dtred St the Price Conference held m 
Jeitoary, 1947 The Government of India 
have already set np a Commodity Prices 
Board to make recommendations regarding^ 
the appropriate level of prices for different 
commodities. This Board* however, differs 
from the recommendations of the Knahna* 
machari Sub*Committee m that the 
former was to deal with prices of af^ncul- 
tnral produce only, while the latter will 
deal with all prices — agricnltoral and 
industrial. Thus, it is necessary that 
effect must be given to the recom* 
mendatlons of the Committee The 

Government shontd announce a support 
schedule of prices for each commodity and 
the prices fixed may vary from time to 
.time in accordance with general economic 
trends, (^t to begin with a parity price 
level may be selected. The cultivator 


must be assured a fair price in order to 
induce him to maintain ptodncuon over a 
long period of time, ^ and, side by stde, 
the interest of the consdmers should also 
be safeguarded while entering into inter* * 
national commodity agreements. The 
objective should be to expand intemationai 
trade, and marketing arrangements must be 
devised for improvmg the efi&ciency of 
distribution. 

Although the Indian Government is 
preoccupied with the more urgent and 
immediate problems of the maintenance of • 
law and order and of dealing with fhe 
refugee pioblem whose dimensions are 
unparallelled in world history, yet the 
gravity ol the food situation in the country 
demands that equal priority (ias to be 
given to problems of agricultural industry. 
The Government is fully alive to the 
^ situation and adequate steps, it is hoped, 
are being taken and will be taken in 
this direction 


WHITHER INDIAN ECONOMY? 

NEED FOR A REALISTIC OUTLOOK 
By Prof R V. RAO, m.a , b.t 


complete transfer of power, which 
* had taken place on August 15th, has 
placed heavy responsibilities upon those in 
authority. It is rightly said that, the freedom 
movement hap now passed from the political 
to the eeonofnle plane, and the time has 
come when we should set ourselves urgently 
to the task of economic atabilisation The 
formulation of an appropriate ecnnomio 
policy should be baaed upon the realities of 
the existing economic situatioif and the 
pomibitiiiee of our future edvanct. After «11, 
our edministrative capacity is judged not by 
ilatvtnents of policy but results. In odier 
UEldde, wt should not lose the peice on 
^ Bur front sfter the achievement of 

freedom on the politicel front. 


Till recently, whenever we cooftidered 
what is wrong with our economic life, we 
were always saying that political bondage 
was -at the root of all the evils end only t 
national Government could solve our 
problems. That is why, the late Ranade 
and others had to ssy that India had its 
own Economics and that an economic 
theory good enough for the West need not 
neceeasrily be good enough for India. We 
will be able to appreciate the eiiuetion 
better, when are remember that just at Biie 
time, the policy of free trade was forced 
upon India even though such a policy aree 
uo4 good for India. Indeed^ the imliOttallil 
poijit of view wee dia^uk^ opposed^ lU 
the Govefument point of v)nw nmt it fii no 
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wonder that economic envIronliiMuit and 
tbinkiiii; wei coloured by tbe |>o!itic«l 
background, • 

The time has cone whan weabonld enter 
on a aobar mood. Since October 1946, 
India bad the anbatanee of freedom and 
**Angiiat IS represents only the inevitable 
Snala in a drama whose last act had already 
been written up, and only awaited enact- 
ment *\ The shocks of division and partition 
have been bo severe to be cared Within 
a short time. On account of shortage of 
commodities, the commen man has begun 
to feel that freedom does not necessarily 
mean plenty. Indian economy is on the 
brink of disaster and the common man feels 
that the^ difficulties of obtaining essentials 
of life are on the* increase. Things instead 
of improving are fast deteriorating. Not 
only have rations been reduced but corrup- 
tion, black* markets and unsocial activities « 
have been allowed to have a long lease 
of life. 

Many economists have been talking of 
post-war depression but the common man 
finds that the prices of commodities are 
soaring up.* The cost of living is going up, 
making the life of the common man miserable 
The fixed income groups are finding it 
simply impossible to live There is a 
demand for high-wages which only means a 
further rise in prices because those who 
get more money want more goods which 
are now in short supply. Thus, we are in 
a vicious circle. It appears as if unless 
there is more production, we Will not be 
able to solve the problem Ihe masses of 
the popttlation tre passing through one of 
the worst periods in human history. 

The common mao is unable to appreciate 
the difficulties of the Government because 
nothing has been done to ameliorate his 
condition A fm India is e challenge to 
the country^ We can no longer throw the 
blame on forelgti government. It has to 
justify the stgofficsoce of the cdunge^ satisfy 
the esepectatim of ihe people^ and raise 
the eta^ard of iMfig o( the teenllfig millions 
of India, W# keve, of eotHmei b» remember 
diet dm new |iof ehunmit tee |s|tertlid sm 


unenviable legacy e»^ die flatting kick 
the Brideh was the fmkteel dismemberment 
of Indie. As Sarm VWl|akhbbai Patel 
rtghily observed ** OUT ted * task is to 
stabilise* consolidate end strengthen onraeleee 
and ihi rest cen have only t tesepnimy 
priority'*. But we haSe to lememlier that* 
the ideal of welfare of the msteie ihoidd ^ 
be near the heart of* our leadein, 

FUTURE OF ECONOMIC FOtlOlht 

Now that freedom has been won, it is 
better to take a realistic picture end folio# 
definite and realistic economic policy, W« 
cannot follow an economic policy which will 
run the risk of India being over^powered 
and outrun by foreign nations. Here agslo* 
we should remember the role of cottage 
Industries in our national economy from 
the point of providing occnpations, subsldiaiy 
to agriculture, and also from the point of 
distributive justice While every tge re garde 
that in Industrialisation alone lies the 
salvation of India, it is better for us to set 
how far we can work Up Gandbian econo- 
mic ideals 

It is a good sign of the timet we have 
realised the dangers of an msonomically 
unequal society m which wealth and power 
are concentrated in the bands of a few 
individuals. We cannot tolerate any kind 
of exploitation, foreign or Indian. Dr John 
Matthai did well emphasising recently the 
need for looseniiTg the grip of vested 
interests In no country in the world, there 
IS perhaps a greater amount of inequality, 
injustice and denial of privilege than in our 
own. To quote Dr. Matthai “you wiilli^i 
that a national movement, while it is In 
progress, is almost, inspite of Itself, made 
to depend on the infiaence, support and 
resources which it gets from; the vested 
interests of the country. When you come 
to the end of struggle, you find you sre 
more than ever before In the grip of thetie 
vested Interests on whom yoU bed depended 
during the period of your struggle I think 
that the mefn part of the task diat remains 
before qs today, If freedom is to find full 
Is so to cany our fight forward^ 
ttel the grip that vested toterests have been 
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ftbto io M^blith over the people It lessened, ' 
il not: flimiOited. Bat aolm we are 
fifepared to tackle it courageoaaly, the 
Indtpeodetice that ia cc^ming to os will have 
been in vaio. " The fortaoete few that 
bipp^n to hold the (Spveminent of lodta 
Aonld loosen the grip ; otherwise there is 
bonnd to be a disaster for the country. 
This does not however mean that private 
enterprise should not have any scope. The 
range under which it works should be 
Umlted. The state as the organisation of 
the community should utilise the ** surplus ** 
wealth of the rich for the benefit of the 
poor. 

Very recently The Hon'ble Mr. Bhabha 
did well in emphasising the. need for a 
realistic outlook. It Is better for us to 
consider the economic issues in a practical 
manner. Farthefi the Government should 
tolerate criticism. Any attempt towards 
louliUriabiam should be resisted. Aa Lord 
Aotion says “ Power corrupts and absolute 
power corrupts absolutely*’. After all the 
most certain test by which we judge 
whether a country is reslly free is the 
amount of security enjoyed by minorities. 


food compaign " has not achieved vgMiptii* 
cutar results. The same is the case wltli 
the rest. Unless we stWve the problem of 
shortage, the very futore of our social life . 
will disintegrate. The need for stepping up 
production need not, thelrefpre, be over^ 
emphasised. Even so far at cloth is 
concerned, we have to see tbit there is a 
common policy of more production. The 
problem of housing affects the middle and 
lower classes whose standard of Uving has 
already gone low. 

For all these things increased production 
should be the raistm de etre of our economic 
policy. This raises the problem of imports 
and exports. The problem of controls also^ 
requires a closer examination. We have 
got to see that they operate in 'the best 
interests of the community. A realistic 
approach to the country's economic problems 
*is the greatest need. 

DO NOT WASTE TIME OVER *' isms’* 

We should not waste our time over 
** isms *’ and ideoiogical differences. We 
must have a new pattern of society based 
upon social order. It will be » fatal if we 


Independence meant little to the masses^ 
unless it brings about the economic organr 
aatlon of India. While the new Government 
ahould consider the problem of law and 
order first, still the Government should 
COflsidtr problems^ like full employment, 
increase of production, nationalisation of key 
iodus|deS| agrarian reform, social security, 
labour problema etc. People are fed, up with 
declarations. The Government should show 
its the battle against 

shortages. Bread, cloth and a roof over 
file head constitute the supreme test by which 
the common man judges the Government. 

Let us tike the food problem. We are 
pssiing through a food crisis and going 
with a begging bowi to foreign countries. 
We are paying higher prices to the food 
^alim of foreign countries and refnsing to 
live the iame to our bsm ouHIVator ^ven 
though he badly requiffs help, Indited, the 

ihoiih) ' .tie; Bberidised.. ■ '^^^'The. 


allow dogma to shape the main currents of 
our policy, regardless of their applicability. 
We must remember that the importance of 
free India depends upon her ability to give 
international policies consistent with her 
national ideals. Without this she can neither 
survive ss a nation nor csn she discharge 
her obligations to the world. A word may 
be said abont the problem of high prices. 
The volume of currency is much larger 
than the needs of the people and there can 
be a saltabln adjustment between produn* 
tion and currency. It is better for us to 
have a desirable price level before depress 
sion sets in. 

Indian economic sttuftion is no doubt 
grave. In the face 6f : a grave ecooeadc 
crisis, die Brltkli sblw to set thefr houst 
itt orden We have to g^ard oprseliwia 
•gainst economic cafseiy and chaos. Nothing 

i^ed.^, ' (ruitrstnr -otM; : 

ihde^ be k making oi the p t ts k n t 

neoiiMnic DmiEkijtt’ rnnsrnuniit on tfortBittn 
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irrest 

tendtiicjr in tlM prodnctioii ni *niieiitUl j|6oda 
We iboold Ibep tihe price at xeftiQnable. 

• level. There ebonld elec be « loii|[ tenb 
programae of development baaed upon a 
correct eetimmte ' of onr raonrcee and men. 
There shcittld also be a permanent planning 
commtsaiofi to tackle the problem of the 
economic reconetmction of India. 

The time his come when we have to draw 
a distinction between tecbnolngical possi- 
^ bilitiee and economic propoaittoos. These 
are tome of the problems on the economic 
part. Only a process of education can 
lead to the formation oi enlightened public 
opinion. After all, “a country is rich in 
which j>eople are dear and material things 
cheap*. To-day •corruption is all pervasive. 
The common man is likely to judge the 
administration in the light of how the 
economic problems are solved. 

In the realm of- international economic 
co-operation, India can play a leading part. 
Vast areas in the world are at present 
exploited for the benefit of a few indus- 
trial nations but such a situation cannot 
continue for long. The replacement of 



colonel neonomy hf mnomic orgianimtthrii 
devoid to the ««U-htlng of the ai^ii 
con^med, reduce to t: large extent, the ; 
sources of interaatlpoil Ocondmic conflicilk 
India here again cam pley on nsefnl |M|i| ' 
in the reslm of international economic 
’co-operation. , ; 

At k time when steikes 
order of the day, we are often liabte t|):x 
neglect the needs of the f'nral 'maoteia. At /: 
the present lime we are paying 
tion to urban areas and this lop aided ^ 
development has got to be guarded against^ 
Let me conclude this artide by repeatinf 4 
that only by higher output can we ftabiliser^ 
wages and prices at a reasonable level.. A ' 
sense of responsibility among trade union /i 
leaders, and a determination on the pate ^ 
of the Government to deal with the aitnaiioo 
firmly, will no doubt help us much.' 

Thus the A 1 problems of Os country 
are foodi clothing end shelter. Our 
problems of industritl and agraritn economy 
have got to be solved. Prices have to be . 
stabilised. It is hoped that some thing 
will be done before the situation deteri* ' 
orates still further. 


OUR NEW TASKS 

By Mr. SARAT KUMAR 


B ernard SHAW bss often been 
quoted ss having said, *'A conquered 
nation is like a man with cancer ; he can 

think of nothing else* • • will listen to 

no reformer, . to no philosopher, 
to no preacher, until the demand 

of the Nationalist is granted. It 

will attend to no business, however vital 

except the bueinese of liberation and until- 
cattou.** The course of Indian politics, 
ever since the establtsltinent of Britieh power 
demcmstreted the truth of 

l^ew'e etetement. British mte was sterile : 
jt could not evoke and ntdiae the .creative 
ifnpriiea of the people. The people, on the 
■; niiir ' 'binA ,:wtete ; „ : .with", 'the. 
{tehticcl proMem the eolntipu nl which tboe 


became the precondition of any austained ' 
economic advance. So long as British rule ; 
continued to exist, such an attitude of mind 
was perhaps inevitable, but now that tht | 
political problem has been solved and yk%ev^ I 
transferred to Indian hands, there can b# 
no justification for any iodi^ereoce to the ' ; 
economic problems that face us. , The i 
purpose of this article is to euggeat certain 
long-term policies to tackle these problems. 

The basic fact of Indian 
to-day is the sab-huamn standard of living 
of the vast masses^ hearty a fifth of 
hUmiUifty. '‘Poverty dominatet the lives of 
Ihdtey / vofcelees mtUioot ^ Politics meane* 
little or nothing to them. . Meoy of them* 
p^h^ cere not whethier tetote or brpwii 
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ire thdr rakfi.^ ‘ to their 

I fiifriad mod villages and in the diifk bovelt 
i tod.aJleyi of their towns {toVerty is o‘ 
reality.'* 

fej ceoso ql ibts poverty \ 

Ij' b; that India a productivity is tow. Nearly, 
n per Cent. ol India's vast population are 
dependent on agricuhory for their livelihood. 
Burope with a aomewtiat lets dense popu- 
1 lation has less than 50 per cent dependent 
on agriculture, while in Western Europe, 
those depeoditli do agriculture form less 
* than 40 percent of the 'population. With 
* ^fOeh a large proportiDii of the population 
crowding on the land, the productivity of 
f die Indian peasant is necessarily low. 

V This being so, the main problem that 
faces India is twofold (ly' to obtain more 
i produce from the land and (2) to draw ofif 
into other ^productive occupations the surplus 
sgriculturn^' population. Pandit JawaharUl 
Nehru emphasised this in his sketch of 
economic policy in 1936. 

Fandamaaiaily, wa have to faoa the land 

problafA and tha problam of unemployment 

wtiieh la oonnaotad with it. 1 think nothint; short 
of a larsn SfAlo iiotlaoilyiat or co -operative farming 
will deal nfleetiveK with the land question. Those 
wratahad amall Koldinga will then disappear. 
iProduotton will greatly inoreaaa and many other 
banaflti will fonow, but unamptoymeat would not 
he aflTaotad Aiaraby. In f*»ot, by sutentifto fanning, 

• , . uaatnptoytnaat might oven inoreasa a little, os 
lar as dlraot amploymonttm the land is ooneerned, 
though indifaetly other avenues of employment 
would ha opatiad up, In order to, provide employ- 
, tnani, wa . must > aliaorb people in industrial 
davalapninnt^ in aottage industries, in big machine 
iuduatlkNa and la ttw aeonomic. devoloptnoiU of 
iuoial aarviust, aoah at education, hygiene and 
^ aanUatSoa* . . . . If all theae things are taken 
tocathar, I lutaglua wa might go a little way ' 
tha aotutioa of the varloua problems that 
us. 

i ; Tbs ftfst pHftfity in any plan for econo- 
mk daveWpisiant mast necessarily be to 
: Increase agrtcalturai' production. Foremost 
fmoiHf the ways of mcreasuig production 
'iM sfficttlture is to extend trrtgatioh. As 
pro^bln kchem(»»^^ 

completed end the best 
reiefvotrt : "'sdfesdjr' ; 
iitiHaed^ Wt* k hb loii|«r ^ 

btlb|^ tiii leiie areal If ^hl lind« 


itec Governniant Ststistid, about- 

90 million aefes still remain, but a freet 
dee] of this is very inferior latid, which 
could not be made to yield crops except 
et e high and often proybUive cost Further 
extensions of irngation wiU mean the supply 
of water to cultivated limd dependent at 
present on rainfall, rathef than to virgin 
toll. They are however worth uadettakmg, 
for irrigated land will yield four times ss much 
as unirrigated land. Between 1890 and 
1930, irrigated area was about doubled. 
Oor aim should be to doujble it again in 
half the time. 

Improvement of commnnications must 
find a prominent place in any scheme of 
economic development. Lack of adequate 
roads is a serious handicap of Indian 
Agriculture. Thousands of Indians are 
many miles from any metalled road and a 
considerable distance from any sort ol road 
maintained by public authority.'* The ordi- 
nary dirt roads are impassable in wet weather 
and a series of deep ruts in dry. weather. 
Perishable products cannot, as a rule, be 
got to the market in good condition and 
this acts as a deterent to the iftcentive to 
prodoce milk, fruits and vegetables, though 
the farmer gets a higher return from them. 

The improvement and collectivisation of 
agriculture will go a long way to increase 
agricultural production. Better varieties of 
seed, better rotation of crops, Improved 
types of implements, andmetaures to 
prevent soil erosion must be rapidly popula- 
rised. The co-operation of tub for^ 
required lor all this, eS|kdally if colfeirtivc 
farming is to be introduced. Collective 
farming is the solution of many economic 
problems. In many parts of India, it holds 
out the best hope of permanently widening 
the peasants whole life as well as helping 
to raise his material alapdards of living. It 
will mean the end , of li^mented holdings 
and the creation of sissi^e units, where capital 
can be profiuhty invested, modem implementi 
tnd methods of cutfivation inttodw^ pn a 
lugs stale, add fUie use ul land ptaahed 
in s sckuitiBe tuasner. Alt this lequimt 
mfM plun^t 
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•dmioistriitive tkitl The pemnt moet be 
.penoaded to shed bit jealousy end sdspicion 
of hie neighbours and give op his inde- 
pendence and his ^little fields end old ways. 
Moreover, there is at present, a lack of 
aen of snfilctent i^aracter, edocation and 
infinence to manege the aifaifs of a collee- 
tive farm. There Is also the lack of trained 
officials. ^ 

These measnres will go a long way to 
increase agricohursl production. But they , 
will not solve the problem of unemplby- 
• ment. In fact, the' creation of economic 
holdings, and the introduction of, modern 
ipQachinery, might even increase unemploy- 
ment by depriving a Inrge number of 
farmers of their land. This surplus population 
should *be absorbed by the development of 
big machine industries and small cottage 
industries. 

So far, lack of cheap motive power hasf 
been the main reason why industrial progress 
has been slow. Though coal is available 
in fairly large qualities, it is concentrated 
wHhin a small area in Bengal and Bihar. 
Transporting it to Madras, Bombay and 
N. W. India is very expensive. But this 
difficulty can be overcome by the generation 
of hydro electric power as pointed out by 
the Indnstdal Commission in 1918, for 
which there are great possibilities in the 
Western Ghats. 

It has been calculated that to- double in 
ten years Indians pre-war Industrial produc- 
tion wonld absorb less than two percent 
of the agricoliural population. The correct 
conclusion from this is not that iodustriali- 
sktion will bring negligible gaina but that 
present industrial production is very small 
in relation to the popnlallon. We should 
uhn not merely at dbubltng production but 
at multiplying it fhme or lour times. 

' Co-oidintted plimnlng is hfcess if Inter* 
related and. ihter-depeat^i ihdostrtes are to 
M S^^ simvltaneonsly. In the initial 
stages, certain basic dmit get 

over^ tbt othM, nao^y, (1} mining 
ind metallnrgf (2) Bitgli»e«Hitg (3) Ttam- 
port (4) r^aipictts and (5} Os i iiiaBfc 



. Conaumptioii • foodhp hidastrieB moat b^ j 
developed slmuhtneoilidy^ ao as to me«*t at- 
least our easential requirements. Textile . 
industry, paper industry, tob#cco indnatry^ 
oH-ctMIng indttstfy, glam industry ajre 
some pf these which sl^ld bO developed ; 
to meet existing dome^tc .dedtaniff : S 
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The* realisation of these achemea In 
practice demands' a large outlay of (^piUlv; 
and plentiful supply of ter.hiii(:*ai skill. 
far as technical skill is concerned ibh uSOoImI ' ^ 
world war has proved to be a^ blMuiiog 
disguise to Indian Industfy, Though still far 
short of. India's needs, the increase aindh 
1939 has been far larger thap could be :jj 
expected during peace time. v; 

As regards accumulation of Capital, tihcd'-; 
the war India has repaid all sterling debt 
(amounting to £360, 000, OCX)) and has 
up sterling balances amounting ttypore thati ; 
1000 crores of rupees. Thougir this large; j 
sum may not be available in lull at present tt ;; 
once due to the preaent dollar famine, that | 
portion of it at which available, together ^ 
with the wealih hoarded in the form of 
precious metals, should be utilised fot the 
purchase of industrial plant and equipment 
and hiring technical and managerial akiU. v 

These measures are absolutely necessary 
if the economic problem is to be solved 
and poverty and unempbymei^t banished 
from the land. 
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PEOFirS EDUCATION: OUR POLICY 






By lakshmi n. menon 


R ecent bapp<*nin5fji in our country 
hiiv<p |Mit < ut of focu« ro*ny urgent 
pr0hlefii<i of nutionnl renonMructton. JToHay, 
thf problem of prohletnn i* the reh^hilttJi- 
tion of lU'lUons of persons, the 

Uprooted Imrnsoitv of the Punjab And 

one of the important esperts of this j^rf hh m 
also will He education. Hence the \ n Hlem 
of educatfon should necessarily luve 

priority And in this, the most urgent 

thing will ‘be the determination of our 
objective in mass education and tlie fulfil- 
ment of that purpose by means of our 
educational, institutions. 

The Centre, and thereafter the provinces, 
have had many schemes of pofmlar 
education which have been uUimately 
bogged in the proverbial apathy of the 
people. These plans used to be expounded 
and elai(^Tatcd from time to time, and, 
then, forgotten Thus enthusiasm even m 
the matter of education is not a persistent 
factor ; and it has never loiised that 
amount of genuine support which is 
necessary to push forward any scheme of 
nation-wide application Let us recall for 
a moment the enthusiasm and comments 
that the Sargeant Plan provoked m our 
country. It seemed as if the educational 
millenlum was round the corner Some of 
ua were genuinely impatient at the length 
of the period, — forty years, — requoed for 
the fulfilment of the Plan And that was 
about five years ago. Since then, what 
baa happened? We waited for Mie war 
to end to uaher in the Post-war PUn 
And now, we are waiting to get the peace 
which does not exiat Whatever the 
teaaona, there H now general preoccupation 
with other thlnga,— ^y^^t, are they so urgent 
or important at education, 1 wonder. For, 
eveif item of national regeneration, whether 
iOclal, economic, industrial or administra- 
tive, demands a high level of general 
education. Unless an attempt la made to 
gfuarantee this, within the shortest possible 
timt» all talks ol progress and building a 
new fodat order, seem uthsrly meaningless, 
and aa futile as the gei-rlch«qu$ck dreamt 


of the Uzy man So education muat 
receive priority not oi4y because it is 
helpful for stabilising other social activities 
but heewuse a high level of popular 
education alone can make society civthaed 
in the renl sense of the term, 

Before we go into the questioQ of the 
principle that should guide US in this 
matter, let us pause a while and look at 
the prevailing system The first thing, that 
strikes our attention, is the general chaos 
III organisation, management and curriculum. 
Our edm ational «»\«.tem IS a conglomeration 
of foTtuitou'* insiiiutions Education since 
the days of the Montford reforms baa been 
a provincial responsibility, the ^Central 
government not having • much to do 
either with management or direction. 
Within each province chaos prevails; the 
•chaos thickens as we move from rural 
areas to urban areas where institutions have 
sprung up thick and fast to propagate new 
ideologies, to provide employment for the 
economic misfits, to earn individual merit 
In the eves of the administiation, to 
increase the number of schools, so as to 
brighten the pages of our annual govern- 
ment and local hoard reports, to perpetuate 
communal differences, but never to provide 
the right system of instruction for the 
young citizens of a democratic state. Hard 
as this statement may seem, the details 
are even more terrible. 

The responsibility of popular education is 
divided between the provincial and local 
self-governing institutions. The inefficiency, 
ignorance and corruption that characterise 
the Utter in all matters, and especially in 
in the matter of primary education, have 
persuaded even the Central Advisory Board 
to recommend that primary education 
should be transferred from the local 
authorities to the care of the province. 
The local bodies themaelvee have no ^an 
for any tbindr, much leas fbr educadonal 
expansion- Their gfeoeral pfanlesa and 
perslatent ineAdency li adequately anpportad 
by their conetant that no foods 

m afattablei «04 comMeflnf tiio wtgr 
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tb^ tqotiider tlm liiih iUf bave^ It it 
not at ail atirpriaing that ntthodf pajrs 
any syms>atbetic attention to their naiaior^ 
tnoea. In (act, Whenever a ninnicipal 
* board is superseded (or inefficiency there 


They received euppert ffnm all aides and ' 
' even thonKb they rm eehnols on eKicteiit 
lines with (oreign staff end foreign ffnancial 
aid the whole system la wrgng viewed 
(rnm a national angle. Tbek estamplh it 


is widespread entbosiasm, and hardly any 
protest from the freedom-loving people of 
the area. 

More often than not, educational institu- 
tions are run like business ventures on a 
profit and loss basis. The promoter is 
usually a man who is an economic xn]<<fit, 
• generally a briefless lawyer, often an officer 
who has lost his job for some reason or 
other, and then tries to make amends for his 
past by doing some useful social work 
which also brings him a regular income 
This inaome coujd be had only by 
running the school on unapproved methods 
of recruiting teachers without adequate 
qualification and, of course, without any 
training and on disgracefully low wages 


followed by other sects and cnpminnitiest 
each institution forming itself into e centre 
of harmful sectarianism. The gnvffntnenti 
meekly allow them, to ffnhrlidl onlv 
because' these schools are doing the job 
of the government. I will not besihtte ,to 
attribute much of the happenings in this 
count! y to-day as much to the intolerance 
nurtured in these sectarian institutions as 
to the widespread illiteracy among the 
masses of people who succumb to panic 
and fail to listen to reason. 

The new state of India will be a 
secular state. Notwithstanding the partition of 
India, the both dominions will have to deal 
^ with the education of minorities comprising 
all the difiereni religions of th# world. 


In the rural areas seml-literate widows Hence a secular state is indicated and it 


have contributed their share to the general 
level of inefilciency. 

Because of the lack of an adequate 
number of schools for the growing popula- 
tion of the countryside and also because of 
the growing faith in education, there is 
always a demand for schools and more schools. 
And since the anxious parent is moi^e 
anxious for a school to send his children, 
than for a good school, he readily puts 
Up with the inefficiency and lack of real 
educatioq. I have come across many 
parents wbo would complain with unimagi- 
nable passion, about the state of inefficiency 
prevailing in the schools and would rather 
spend exhorbitant amounts to engage 
private tutors tbsn join with other parents 
^d make an all-ont effort to improve the 
tehooL This kind of utterly unhelpful 
individualism is oue of the major reasons 
for the general mismanagement of our 
edueatkmsl institutions, be ffisy small or big. 
To this we must also add the latter-day 
tendency to multiply sdiools on ^mnmnal 
Bnsi, The foreigu ndaslenaty societiea 
carefniiy made use of eduthPti^ InetHu- 
tlons to futtUer their evangilieil tvork. 


will be necessary also. In such a state 
the process of welding the different groups 
into one homogenous social organisation 
could be achieved only by getting rid of 
the private and stateaided schools. Even 
the present distinctive types of schools 
like, European, Indian, Missionary will have 
to be taken over by the state. I wonder 
why those who are in charge of our 
education do not feel the utter humiliation 
of the education of our children being in 
the hands of foreign organisations. It was 
tolerated because we were under foreign 
dominatidn and it should ceise now, that 
we are free. Governments buy indus1|)^ 
* concerns owned by foreign capital^*, 
they change the names of towns and rivers 
used in the time of the domination; but 
. they let our instruction, the most importsnt 
of our nation-building activity, to bs 
handled by anybody, even by foreign 
organisations witbottt any compunction. 

Every organised society end political 
group, whether it is la^st or democrstic 
must lay special emphsais not only on the 
educstlon of its young dtieene* but slto on 
the kind of eduestion die child should 
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fel* Tbit Allocation shoold tiide«d conform 
to tlw coltore pattern of his society and 
ombody the ideals for which his govern- 
fnent stands. The new Indian Union 
certainly s&nds for something quite different 
from <^e one represented by the state 
before the 15th of August 1947 From 
the speeches of our ' leaders, from the 
proceedings of the Constituent Assembly, 
it is clear that the India of the future will 
be built * on tolerance; it will work for 
sdcial equality, for equality of opportnnity 
for all Its citizens and for an economic 
order which will do away with the unfor- 
givable inequalities existing today one 
envisages a social order in whtrh the 
accidents of birth, weilth or position will 
not count at all and equitable distribution 
of our nstional wealth will free our people 
from hunger and want. Hence the founda- 
tions of our system of popular education 
must rMt on these and must be well and 
truly lara. Social disabilities, such as those 
that exist today, based on caste, and sex 
will also go. A good beginning in this 
direction can be made (1) by providinif 
free compulsory education for all children 
of school-going age in state schools (2) by 
the abolition of any other kind of schools 
for primary education. The first will give 
a (air start for all children and the second 
will ensure equal chance for all. At 
present, the vast difference between private 
schools snd board schools give the ticher 
children who can pick and choose their 
schools a better start than the poor 
cbitdren who are forced to mark, time in 
a bid school run by the district board 
authorities. 

There is another very important thing to 
remember. The years between 5 and II, 
the period of compulsion, is also the most 
Impressionable period in the life of the 
child. Those who ever sought to achieve 
•nyffilng by means of education have 
always inaisted that they should have their 
pupils young. The )eenit fathen, whose 
syvfem of ^ncation left nothing to be 
Mred In the matter of Instnicdott or 


disdpiine, wanted their pupils very young. 

In Japan while private organisations and 
enterprise are allowed to run institutions 
for secondary educatioA, pridiary education 
is the special preserve of the state and * 
jealously guarded from external interference. 

If our ideal is a collectivist society the * 
emphasis of our education will be on group 
welfare, whereas in a society based on 
laissn fatre the emphasis will naturally 
be on the development of the individual, 
obviously to the detriment of the group. 

Besides caste and other distinctions, we * 
have also the unique problem of the 
scheduled castes. They have been the 
victims of a special kind of social 

tyranny which has no parallel in human 
history And the only^ay to bring them 
to the level of other progressive groups is 
to grant them educational facilities, the 
same as those that are available to the 
well-to-do middle classes at present. That 
great changes can be effected in social 
ontlook by means of education in the span 
of one generation, is, proved by Soviet 
Russia in her experiments in the backward 
Astatic republics. The human ,mmd, under 
proper direction, responds to progressive 
ideas more than the human body does to 
the latest medicines. The government that 
dbes not take into account this fact is 
really frittering away the nation's wealth. 

In India today it is necesssry to plsn 
for quick achievement yet we should not 
burry through the process in an irrespon- 
sible manner, without a plan, without 
trained personnel, without proper building 
and equipment. A progressive educational 
policy involves “a phm, a task and 
freedom” The beginning must be made 
here and now. The plans that are already* 
before the country, should be modiffed to 
suit our national ideals. The task of 
primary edncation should be. the absolute 
monopoly of the state, instituted, owned 
and oentrolled by die state, lor .aU its 
eltiltkett of school-going age lifei|ieetive of 
esste, creed or sen* 
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MUSLIMS IN CQNFlIliNCE l 


The Delhi Convetttlen 

T WO heodred MusUm letders from 
all the nine provinces of the Indian 
Union attended the Delhi Conference convened 
by Manlana Abnl Kalam Azad, Edncition 
Minister* The purpose of the conference was 
to draw up the future plan of action for 
the Muslims ol India. There were no ifs ** 
or *‘bnts*' in the Maulana's declaration. The 
Muslim League In India should be wound 
up, be declared straightway, and all the 
Muslims in the Indian Union should join 
the Congress. On one point, the MauUna said, 

th«ro was not the sligliiest doubt in hia miad. 
Mutlimt iu India should give up communal politioe, 
and work for the benefit of tlie people of India 

as a whole. * 

The Congress was such a non-sectarian 
party, he added, and appealed to Muslims^ 
in India to join the Congress forthwith. 

He added that political alliances on 
communal lines was a mistake, and to-day 
it was not only a mistake but a disaster. 

Maulana Azad disclosed that, after the 
acceptance of the June plan, League leaders 
in India approached him to take up the 
leadership of the League in India, but he 
rejected the offer as he was of the view 
that communal political parties were wrong 
in principle. 

The Muslim Lsagus, therefore, should be wound 
up, and care taken that no new communal party 
growe up in its place. 

In the new free India* Muflims should approach 
ill poKtioal moblame from a non'Seetaiian sooto* 
aoonomio angle. The Gongrese was such a non* 
seotorian party, he added, and appealed to M^ultme 
in India to Join the GongMse forthwith. 

After a general discussion lasting for four 
hours the conference elected a committee 
of IS membera to draw up resolutions to 
be adopted .by tiie Session. 

When the Conventton met again the next 
day Maulana Azad called on IndiMi Mu^irns 
to pvt an end to commvnal politics ind 
^Indian National Congieii wftucb 
ataiids for uaiiy» desaoonicy eml progreei. 


For the past ten yteie» Maulana Azad 
added, , 

The MuaUm Leagua fiad been spreading potion 
among the Muslima and leading them on a wipog 
and dangsfous path. The wemendous task hamrs 
those who had oome to attend tba Oonvsution waa 
to remove the evil effects of the ptopijputda or 
the Mu'Tlim teagua. Tliat poison hM illbotad 
certain non-Mutlim saotions of the eotttttryv too« 
and the Convention must endsavour to abtoga the 
entire mental outlook of the people and * 

new and healthy atmosphere in tbs tmunWy. 

Affer the Conventiou had accepted the 
basic principles it would be for the larger 
gathering of Muslims, to be held In Deceml^r, 
to formulate a programme of action embo* 
dying those principles. 

Maulana Azad said that be did not favour 
the idea of forming a new Mnslim organic 
sation to lead the Indian MnsUma towards.* 
nationalism. 0 

It would not bo proper to form such a patty 
after scooptlng that oommonal poUtioai pwtisa 
wore wrong in nrinoiple. They had agreed that 
the Muslims of India shoakl join the Indian 
National Congress and that left no room for any 
new communal political party. 

The real work of the Convention was to bsgia 
now when a serious attempt should ba mads to 
wear the Muslims away from oommunaltsin. 

Referring to the larger gathering of 
the Indian Muslims to be held next 
month at Lucknow, Maulana Azad empha- 
sised the need for inviting Muslims of ell 
shades of thought to attend that conference 
and take part in its deliberations. 

Tho l/uslim Leaguers must not be kept out of 
it because of theur past aotioos. They are watiome 
if they are willing to oo^parate with us and 
the decisiou taken at the oonfereooe by tbe 
majority. > 

The Convention elected a Committee of 
twenty three to function as an executive 
tUl the conference was ^Id at 
Lucknow and to owke prepatatipns for Hs 
meeting. Mr. Rati Ahmed Kidwai, Dr. Syeff 
Mahmud, Mr. A. Q. Anssri, Maulana Husiim 
Ahmed Medani, Maulana Hafiznr Rehmsn, 
Fro£ Hnmayun Kabir and Dr. SsIf-ud-Dia 
lOchliw are aome of the members of tiif 
Comoiitlee. 
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* ' ' Hesolutiofit 

Die fellowiiig is the ftill text of the 
te^olatloiie moved by Htiie Mohammad 
^ Ibrebim, seconded by Mr. S. A. Brelvi and 
* accepted tmanimoaslf hy the convention : 

This ConvoDiion of MawalioaDa Cfotn the moo 
IncUAO Prv>vfnoM rooorda iti profound Benue of 
ipriof *i tlie tragio happenioga that liave taken 
plaaa airioo Auguat 1046 and ooovov to (di v'iciitns 
of the outragea ika daop*aod Itoarlelt aymjmthy. 
The k>M of ufe, pro^ty aod aocuriby are tumble 
tiayond wotda, but of even greater danger to i>ur 
nature i» the threat to the freedom, peace and 
progieae of the land. 

The upheaval haa taken a eoiumnoal turn hut 
in reality it if a fresh attempt to undormiue and 
weaken our damoeratie leadership, by the roac*- 
lionary ant{*demooratio and fascist forrea o1 tlio 
oouotry whk>h m the past have always oppowni 
our freedom movoments, Suoh reactionary, anti- 
dbmoeratio and fascist forces thrive undor the 
uise ot ooittmunalism and it is, thorotore. the 
ttiy of all Indian roinmunities to adjure com< 
munahsm firom politics and approach johtioal 
problems from a non*seotarian socto-eootioroir angle. 
« This Convention, therefore, advices Indian 
Vuseallua^, to wind up the Muslim League and 
^ SU other oUmmunal political organisations and join 
Ihe Indian National Oongrees which stands fur 
unity, democracy and jirogress. In order to take 
a deoMon in the spirit of that counsel ami Iramo 
the future llnea of policy, thia Convention hereby 
Invitee a repreaentative conference of Indian 
Muehms of all shadee of political opinion m 
looknow not later than the end of Docembor 1917. 

This Convention hereby converts itseli into the 
* Foundation Committee ’ of the proposed oouference 
and authorises the President of (ius Convnn- 
Mon (Mauiana Abul Kalam Axad) to nominate a 
imall executive to take such action as necessary 
for purposes of the Conference. 

Thft Calcuttt Conference 

Tbottgh It wu known that Manlana 
Atid had arranged for a Conference 

of AlMndift Muslim leaders to fneet at 
Delhi in tbe second week of November 
Mr. R S. Suhrtwardy, Ex-Premier of 
Bengal, persisted m bU attempt to call a 
separate confeience at Calcutta about tbe 
same time. Tbe Calcutta Conference 

came off on November 7. Mr. Snbtawardy, 
eddr^tng tbe Muslim leaders of the 
Bidian Union said, *'Tbis shall be mam* 
ipring of our poliijy, we shall serve our 
^ country,** He added: 

Cksariy, uaequivocaUy and without foar, with 
eur hand on our hearts, we oan deolare that we 
are loyal eiliaeus of the State and shag vemaiu 
t SO espsoting that llie State edit gmirintea us our 


* rights and will not take advantage of our loyalty 
to destroy our ouliure, sad will not oousidor 
that any attempt that we tnaVeto look after our 
interests is au act of disloyalty. We, therefore, 
will never be anti-national and whatever we be, 
whatever organisation we may join, wo ehall eerve * 
our country. 

Mr. Suhrawardy also said : 

We pledge our support to the Oovernment of 
Fandit Jawaharlal Nehru, not merely lip support, 
but true and loyal supj^rt, not merely bMauee 
he 18 tho hf»ad of the State, but because in him 
we have found a true man of outstanding and 
mighty stature, whose great moral . qualities 
compel admiration and loyalty. « 

To Mahatma Gandhi we offer our homage and 
our tribute. He has proved liimself to be one 
shining light in a darkening world, and may his 
efforts in the cause of peace and unity pierce the 
gloom of our hearts and establish the glorious 
reign of mutual fnendship, goodwill, toleration 
and co-operation. , • 

Mr. Suhrawardy declared that their 
salvation lay in the Indian Union whose 
•citizens they are, but as being party to the 
division he claimed the right to demand 
of the people of Pakistan, 

that they should urge upon their Government that 
it should ro operate with the Indian Union in 
the mterests of both the Dominions and in the 
interests of all the communities within both the 
DomimonB • 


THE VIGIL 

By Mb. V. DHUBANDHAB 


The Silent Night 

Beneath tbe sweet enohaotment of tbe Moon, 
Kissed by her streams 
Of lairy light. 

Heaves blissful sighs enravtshed by the boon 
Of glorious dreams. 

The weary world 

Beneath the burden of the day’s travail, 

By sweat, snd taant 
Wilted, and cold, 

X4m steetehad ttneonauoua of the duMmattaat 
{haU 

FmmmaglsiiidMWsa. 

Widfo I fo wmid^tlni mam vigg sn^ 

Tim mysifo Mag fo 
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G?he anQoaBomxiaiit of lha eraatlos of a Prata llhmat of India laiids n^aoial loteraat 
to ihia artiola wfaloh daala wlih nawqpapar troati wliidb opera^ ip Britain 
to-day. The evidaiioa tondarad by tba National Union of Joarnaliata bafora 
the Bo|ral Commiaaion on the Britiah Praaa to light on 

tola ayatem whioh atma to protect the indapaodenoe neirapapeaa. 







HE object of press trusts established 
in Britain has been to protect the 
independence of the newspapers. It is 
signihcant that the trust system has been 
adopted by newspapers of such international 
repnte as The Times, the Manchester 
Guardian and the News Chronicle and by 
periodicals whose standing in their own 
field is no less than that of the newspapers 
mentioned in theirs. They include, for 
example, the Economist and the Spectator, 

Probably the first newspaper trust to be 
established was that which now controls the 
paper known as the News Chronicle, In 
1911, an indenture was made between 
members of the famous Cadbury family and 
the Manager of the Daily News Ltd. which 
later amalgamated with the Daily Chronicle, 
Two trustees were appointed and shares 
transferred to them. The spirit behind the 
trust is best shown in the words of the 
memorandum which George Cadbury wrote. 

He said : ** I doeire ia forauDg the Daily News 

Tnut that it may be of eervioe ia bringing the 
ethical teaohiag of Jeaua Chriet to b^r upon 
NaUoaal Queationa aad in promoting National 
Bighteouaaeaa ; for example, that Arbitration ahould 
take the place of War, and that the spirit of tlie 
fimoaon on the Mount, especially of the Beatitudes, 
•hould take the place of Imperialism and of the 
tnilitary spirit, which is contrazy to Chriafs teaching 
that* love is the badge by wbkh the Chrislian 
should be known. The parable oi the Good Satna- 
riian teecbes human brotherhood and that God 
has made of one blood all nations of men. 
Biapbedieaoe to this teaclung has brought condign 
tHiniahment on nations ; and though wars of aggression 
nave brought honour and wealth to a few, they 
have in Um tong run brought sul&riug upon the 
great majority of conquerors and conquered alike. 

, SAFEGUARDING FUTURE TRANSFERS 

In the case of 7%^ Tm^ n Committee 
lias beeo establiilied for the apecsal purpose 
of safeguardtog future traiiafers of the 
couirolliof abates in TV Times, Tboae 
afanea art thoae of ibe Times Bofdii^ 
Comfmiy Ltd.^ tad are ail litid bf Majofr 


the Honourable John Astor, II.F., and 
Mr. John Walter, who togetlii^r tonstituli 
the Chief Proprietors' of 7%e Times, Thf ; . 
Committee is not idsntihed either with the ; 
management or with the editorial policy,, 
**The sole object underlying its sppoiiitment^ ' 
it was stated in The Times of August 7, 1924i 

is to ensure, so far as is humanly possible that' 
the ownership of The Timse sliall never be regsfdd 
as a mere matter of commerce to be tranefemid 
without regard to any other circumstance to tba - 
highest bidder, or fall, so far as can be foreeeea, 
into unworthy hands. With this obieot in view, it : 
has been thought desirable that the members pf 
the Committee should act that they 

be precluded by tbeir position hPm aotiva' party, 
politics, and that they should represent varioaa* 
elements--«.(7., judicial, academic, soAtlAc, aad 
finanojal, — in the national life. The foUowmg, thsis* 
fore, have been invited, and have oonsented to servai 

** The Ix>rd Chief Justice of England, 

“ The Warden of Ail Souls College, Oxford, 

** The President of the Royal Socisty, 

** The President of the Institute pf Chartered 
Accountants, 

** The Governor of the Bank of EngUmd. 

**Tbey cannot, of course, bind their sueoaiioni ‘ 
but in the event of any one or more of the future 
holders of their offices deelioing to aot, or haing J 
incapable of acting, provision has been made fot ^ 
the appointment of members to tbs Comndttee la 
substitution for them’*. . ^ 


ABSOLUTE DISCRETION ^ ^ 

The ^ following extract from the Aftlciag 
of Association of the Times Holding 
Company Ltd,, debnes the principle!^ Is'd 
down for the guidance of the Commllitae In 
the event of any projected sale of the 
ordinary (that is, the controlling) shsres: ^ 

In coming to tbeir dedslou whether any propos* 
ed transferee is a proper peison to hold Ordisaiy ! 
toares of the Company, the Commit|ee shaU have 
an absolute discretion and may give or withhold 
toetr approval on any ground wiwteiiw which 
may think 6t and proper, sill without thsir hshM 
bound to give spy ressnn iherefbr, it being the 
fniention and ah iitstruetioa to the Onmmitteo 
that inannaoh as^ Company bolds ths absolute 
vothig toi^tenl in the Times Publishing Co. Ltd,, 
vriiito owns 3% fimm tbe Oommities 

la to torir deshtoo, toaB have isgaid to 
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,itb« i»a|K»1»MM4i of (•) mtmiftioing the best iredii- 
IliofUl Md pobtioiU independence of Tht Times 
iwinpAper, and fieijonid rather than personal 
ktUmjaebit eiid (b) eliminating oe lex os reasonably 
V poeeible queetiogs of (lersonal ombitioa or personal 

The evidence put before the Royal 
Commietion devcrihes the establishment of 
Msncliester Guardian Trust. It says 
; when Mr. C.P. Scott acquired the Mane /tester 
Guardian in ^1907, he established what has 
now become a tradition and is expressed 
In a trust deed, a policy of non-profit 
making. He drew no dividends, only a 
salary, and devoted what profits there were 
to strengthening and improving the paper. 

In 191 7> to ensure as far as he could 
CoutinuUy in its conduct he divided his 
ordinary shares which carried control of the 
company equally between himself, his 
ion-in-law, C. £. Montague, and his two sons, 

R. Scott and £. T. Scott. 

•b EDITORIAL CONTROL 

After the retirement of C. £. Montague 
in 1923 and the deaths of C. P. Scott and 
E. T. Scott in 1933, }. R. Scott became sole 
holder. In 1936 he permanently divested 
himaetf of all beneficial iutereat and formed 
i trust to which all the ordinary shares in 
the Manchester Guardian and Evening 
News Ltd., were assigned. 

Divideada are roofflvablo by the trutst, which 
holds Ihsia iroparsooally for the dovolopmont of the 
pspAT. Frovtsious are made for the aiture of the 
Irust, whioh it is hoped are so devieeil as to 
pmsMe iho pa{>0t’s indepeadenoe aud tutegrtiy. 

In the Scott Trust Settlement, the Settler 
states: 

It lias ^waya been his family *s policy t<» use 
Moftts for strengUtening the newspapers * and not 
for the payment of divklends, he wiehos to eecure 
the continuation of such a ppliey. and ho doee 
not desiro to reserve for lutnseli auy benelicisd 
Intoresi in the obartis. 

The isttled shares are held on trust by 
the trustees for 20 years. • 

The present trustees are four directors 
(all engaged in the actual production of the 
iiiuu^stir Cmtdtm% two formtr directors, 
and Mr. Paul Pattemn, the Fresident of 
Iht Baifmm Sun who was mkbd doriog 
Iht ctidcil war years, and . cuiisiitedi to 
beooms a Ituiiee, 


, maintaining political INDMWDRNCl 

The Settler can dispiisa or appoint trustees 
op to seyen in number. * After bis death the 
trustees can appoint new trustees. The 
trustees act by a majority, unless there are 
less than three when they may only act to 
appoint additional trustees. Clause 2 says : 

The truBteee may revoke the trust at any data 
after aiiit March. 1941. Then or on the expiration 
of the trust period the trustees ehall stand possess- 
ed of the settled shares and the trust fund upon 
trust for one or more of the following persons (a) 
editors or managers of departments (b) direotors, 
(c) sons and nephews of the Settler (excluding the 
Settler himself but iuoludiog the trustees) in such 
shores os the trustees decide within six months 
of the end of the trust. The trustees may make 
it a condition of transfer that the reoipient shall 
covenant to pursue the same policy in oonduot of 
the business and management of the fiqpnoes os 
hitherto adopted. • 

Clause 3 says : 

, The Settler wishes the recipients to carry on 
the business as heretofore. 

Other trusts followed on similar lines. 
In the case of the Spectator a Committee 
was established for the special purpose of 
safeguarding future transfers of 51 per cent, 
of the ordinary shares held by jSir Evelyn 
Wrench. 

“THE economist’* TRUST 

The Economist also is protected by a 
trust. The original trustees were Sir Josiah 
Stamp G. B. £., Sir William H. Beveridge, 
K.C.B., Sir Alan Anderson, K.B.E., and 
Sir Lawrence £. Halsey, KB E. Lord Stamp 
and Sir Lawrence Halsey having died, their 
places have been taken by Sir Oliver 
Franks and Sir Charles Hambro. 

The trust is self-perpetuating. When a 
vacancy occurs the remaining trustees select 
some person to fill it The consent of the 
trustees is required to every transfer of a 
share and they have to conaider whether 
the transferee is a proper person to hold a 
diare. 


Books Tk4T Havk Zkvi.uKkoxo Mb i A 
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THE ASIAN LABOUR CONFERENCE 1 

•( 0 ) 


T he A^an Regional Conference of the 
IntemitioniJ Labour Organiaation, the 
firiit of its kind to be held in Asia, met 
in the Constituent Assembly Hall« New 
Delhi, on October 27. It was inaugurated 
by Sir Guildbaume Myrddio«Evans, Chairman 
of the Governing Body. Pandit Jawabarlal 
Nehru, the Prime Minister of India, 
welcoming the 250 delegates who had 

come from twenty Eastern countries, 

emphasised the importance of bringing 
about a ''tremendous rise in the standard 
of living in Asia,*’ Poverty found prevail- 
ing anywhere, he said, would prove a 
source of danger to prosperity in every 

other part of the world. 

• 

Pandit Nehru * commended the I L 0 's 
“ famous declaration ’* of Philadelphia in 
1944 and said that if only the world was 
governed by the principles laid down id 
that declaration, there would harldy be any 
major trouble in this world. 

Pointing out that most of the countries 
of Asia were still, or were likely to 
continue to be predominantly agricultural 
countries, * Pandit Nehru said that the 
approach to labour problems in India must 
primarily take into consideration agricultural 
conditions. 

Pandit Nehru hoped that the time would 
come soon when every form of colonialism 
would disappear from Asia 

aad. 1 hope that this Coafsrenee->it is very 
fepfisentativs as it hH~wiU be svsa more rsprs- 
ssntatlvs of ths psopls of Asia than it is to-day. 

Proposed by China and seconded by 
die Pakistan delegate, Mr. Jagjivan Ram, 
India's .Labour Minister, was elected 
President of the Conference. 

Pr«sidoiit*i Oponifig Speech 
Mr. Jagjivan Ram, in his presidendal 
address, said it was the earnest desire of 
India to do all she could to support the 
IL.O. to enable it to pursue ^ noble 
Meals. 

Oar aim is ths i^cmotioa of psaos and good- 
tPiU amoni^ nations, so that wo may HoiH up an 
infcsruatioaal haollMilioodt In wMoh them w hs 


nsitbsr fsar nor wdnt, sod ovsry nation will hi 
abis to dsvetop its own way of Hfo in harmony 
with othort. . 

He referred te the striking affinity v 

between the ideals of the IL.O. and those 

of our own,” and said, "We are trying to 

enshrine many of these in our Constitution 

as directive principles of State policy.** 

The declared policy of the State, he 

added, would be ' < 

♦ 

to sssuro protMtion against ths omploymsnt of ^ 
workers id occupations uosuitMi to their age Of ^ 
strength; the protection of children and young 
pereona against exploitation, moral and materifl ' 
abandonment, and the provision of a dfoent 
standard of living. 

Mr. Jagjivan Ram pleaded for a start 
to be made to improve the conditions of 
agricultural workers who he said, conatituted 
the vast majority in all A*)ian countries. 

**The main strength of this organisation," he 
added, *' ia in its repreaentative ohjMgotfU’. Xt is 
neoessary that in the aeieotlori of cmegates add 
advisers from Aatan countnee, and more r>articularly 
in regard to this regional Oonferenoe which iS 
mainly of' Asian countries, effort aliould be mads 
to secure the representation of agriculturists, both 
smployers and workers, and ot handicraftsmen." 

The Conference met again in the 
afternoon to elect three Vice-Presidents-*** 
one eich from among Government, 
employers, and working delegates. 

Conference sets up three Committees 

Addressing the Conference the next dsy 
Mr. Jagjivan Ram said that it should be 
the task of this Asian Labour Conference 
to consider 

how best ws oould help in furthering plans of 
seonomio development, to take stock penodicelto of 
the inorease in the national wealth brou^t 
by such developmente and formulate sohenUM for 
distributiog it on an equitable basis. 

This task, he added, could be accom** 
plisbed only if we gave to our problems 
detailed and systematic consideration. 

Mr. Kamal-Kumar, acting Director of the 
United Nations Organisation, Delhi, and 
Mr, Chandramani, of the World Health 
Organisation Interim Commission, convey- 
ed gt^vUngs to the Conference on behtif 
of ^r respective organisstions tod assuted 
thgir whole*l»arted co-operatioff. 



m . mmm beview t iM ** 


TN C^ference sfft up xhrve 
'em Labour policy, prof^ramme of tction and 
•0ei»l tfcurity — which btld their first 

meetinfii In the afternoon 

The Prraideiit, in conrloding the proreed- 
Ingt for the d>ty said that a grandiose plan 
not needed but concrete steps to 
achieve immediate social objectives ^*'This 
jfreat endeavour ", he , said, “will require 
tba joint eflforts of us all" He emphasised 
that this and subsequent conferences m 
Asia should consider what institutions weie 
required for this purpose 
Thereafter the Cnmmittees set to work 
and evolved resolutions to be adopted by 
General body of the Conference. 

Or. S. P* Mookhar]ee*s Speech 

On the 31st October Dr Shyam Prasad 
Mookherjee, India's Supply Minister and 
Government delegate, addressing the 
delegates ^Id that unless the I L 0 could 
be properfP oriented to deal with Asian 
problems, it would fad as an international 
organisation “We cannot let it fad", he 
aald, “ for that would be the end of all truly 
fnternational effort to promote social progress " 
Calling for a different approach to Asian 
problems and demanding the fulfilment on 
the Philadelphia Charter, Dr. Mookherjee 
Indicated how the IL.O could assist India 
and Asia to eradicate poverty and budd 
op a better, prosperous world. Thel.LO, 
he aaid« 

eoutd anliit the oo»opeiiition and halp of era 
ptoyort and workara In other oouatnoa to ooable 
lodk to orgamao m a ehori pariod tha nooes 
aary iraining and taihmeal akitt r<K]uirAd *for tha 
aouaveiiiant of hor fivar and hydro atactrio 
davalhpmant aohamaa and har plana for mcraaaad 
agiioaitimd and indtiairial produet ion It could 
mobUiaa intarnational puhlio opinion to thaurgant 
naad of furthanng tha davaiopmaot of Aaian 
SouAtriM aa tha only maana of taiaiog the 
•feandard af living of thalr paoplaa, who nombaraa 
half iba wotld'a total population 

flesolutlons 

On November 5, the Conference met in 
full session to adopt five reeolottons 
feinting to intenslficstlon of the Asian 
Work of the mO» labour standard in 
}npaa» tHpartite organisations^ incressed 
prodnetion smI seafarers. 


The resolutnn on Social security wss 
Adopted the next day with two amend* 
ments moved by Dr A. M. Malik, workers' 
delegate from Pakistan. ^ 

End of the Session 

The Conferente com laded its session on 
November 8 after adopting several resolu- 
tions for the economic develqpment of 
Asian countries The Delhi session also 
laid down a programme of action for the 
enforcement of social standards embodied 
in the ILO. conventions and recommenda- 
tion 

Mr Jagjivan Ram. President of the 
Conference, urged the I L 0 to devote more 
of its time and interest to the afiatrs oi 
Asian countries so as to t;pise their* social 
standards 

Summing up the task accomplished by 
the Conference Mr Jagjivan Ram said 
that the various resolutions adopted, if given 
effect to, could go a long way in the 
creation of a happier and healthier world, 
free from domination and exploitation. A 
world torn asunder by wars and conflicts 
of ideas was m urgent need of new co- 
operation and understanding This, he 
said, could best be achieved by a closer 
understanding of one another's problems 
and difficulties Asian countries were 
anxious to improve the social conditions of 
its working classes and be hoped that they 
would succeed in this noble mission. 

Mr Pao Hua-Kuo, Vice-President of the 
Conference, congratulated the conference 
for the great work done He hoped that 
when they next met m China some of the 
resolutions adopted here would have been 
implemented. 

Mr. N M. Joshi referred to the small 
deficiency as regards the representation of 
two countries, Indonesia end Japan, and 
hoped that it would be made pp tt the 
next conference. The retnresehtetive 
diaracter of the conference insetted the 
fall recognition of the need for international 
collaboration. 



INDIAN AFFAIRS 

BY *' AN INDIAN JOURNALIST 


ttiMItlilt agftMimt with tht Niiim 

T hebe it'tiodoabiedly a sigh of relief 
that the protracted negotiations 
between Delhi and Hyderabad ha?eoome to an 
end thongh the result is only a standstill 
agreement for a year. It would have been 
highly creditable and inspiring, if as the 
premier State in India, Hyderabad had 
oompletly identified itself earlier with the 
Union and set a wholesome example to the 
other States. That was not to be, thanks 
to the intransigence of certain irrespon- 
sible elements in the State. The negoti 
ations that have been oonolnded with due 
respect to the amour propre of the parties 
concerned are, we believe, not different in 
substance from *the normal agreements 
with other States, though the wording of the 
terms may vary. In the words of the 
Sardar : 

Under this sett lemont, all agreements and admim 
■trati\e arrangements en matters et common 
oencems which formerly existed between the Cro^n 
ReprcMieniative and the Kyderabad State, except 
the Paramountcy fanctions, are to be continued 
as between the Gkivernment of India and the 
Hyderabad State for a period of one >ear, Thiwo 
agreements and arrangeraents cover u wide variety 
of matters including the three subieots on whuh 
acoeasion of all the States has been accepted, rtz , 
Defence, External Affairs and Comroumoation. 

With the release of prisoners and the 
proposed formation of an interim Govern- 
ment we look forward to favourable con- 
ditions for a final settlement. 


Tbs Istirim Isdgst 

In presenting the first budget of a 
free and Independent India for the period 
of 7i months from the declaration of 
independence on Angust 15, Mr. Shanmukham 
Chetty, the Finance member, struck a note 
of oonftdenoe and optimism, so necessary 
in the present depressing condition of 
affairs in India. Of ooure there is a 
defloit—but that is due to the abnormal 
sitnation orWated by the unexpected expendi- 
ture on defence and refngees aadMhe payment 
of subsidies for food grains. Once we 
reach fairly noraid oonditions and rednoe 
the defence expenditnre we should be able 
bo balance the budget. A oheerfnl feature 
of the budget is the absence of any fresh 
is 


taxation except a small increase in the 
export doty on oottoi) cloth and yarn. Ur* 
Shanmukfaram's encouraging words to 

industrialists must go a long way to 
stabilise the market. His promise to 

review^ taxation policy with a view to 
make neoassary adjustments must also 

instil confidence in private enf^erprlse. So 

far the financial position is sound* 


Tbs Isdiss liiss is U. N. A. 

It is regrettable that the debate on the 
Indo-South African issue in the U. N. 
General Assembly should have proved so 
incoocluBive. The voting on the resolution 
calling for a Round Table Conference, 
though favourable, yet lacked the two 
third majority required by the rules. On 
this technical score, if the que^on is to* 
be shelved altogether what is W become 
of the Assembly’s directive to South Africa, 

—that the Iroatmont of IndinnB in iK« Union 
ahouhl bo in < onfornuty with uiiernational 
obhgati<»ns umlor tho agroemonU oonoluded 
botwaeii tiio two rountrieB, and iho rolevaot 
proviaiona oi tiie Charter 

Gen. Smuts has deliberately scouted 

this call and the Union Government 

continues to defy the U. N. Even the 
latest move of the Indian delegation to 
introdooe a resolution which would seonre 
the necessary majority was abandoned 

owing to procedural difilcalties. The 
nature of the voting on the Indian 
resolution shows that it is still the raoial 
bar tbA stands in the way. Strangely 
enongb, it is the United Kingdom, the 
whole British Commonwealth bloc a».d 

United States of America that voted 
against India and sheltered the erring 
member. Surely this is not the way to 
cement a fast disintegrating Empire nor 
worthy of an institufcion taking on itself 
tbs high task of world peace and 
international good understanding. Stale- 
tmate in a cause like India’s righteous case 
against S. A. does not augur well for the 
future of the U. N. O. It will go the 
way of the late League of Nations, if lb 
should persist in wrong doinik and shut 
its eyes to the oonseqaenoes. 




m 


THE TVniAH EEVmW [DbOEMOTB tUl ” 


fir lii^i 

BormA bccoinofl independent on January 4, 
1048 and the Indepondapoe Bill passed by 
tbe Britiib. Parliament declares that 
Britain will no mor» be responsible for 
the protection of Burma against external 
aggression. India and Pakistan, and 
latterly Ceylon as members of the British 
Commonwealth will, however, be votiUod 
• to Bueb protection. Burma has got what 
she wanted and it is hoped that there 
will bo siififloient etatesmanship in the 
country to pool all its resources^ m 
the servioo of the state which needs 
unity and peace for its progress and even 
for its maintenance as a free state. 

The terms of the indepondanoe 
Bill are extremely generoos. A treaty 
is to be concluded between the two 
countries. Twenty million pounds of 
Burma’s debt is to be waived. The 
remainder is to be paid m a number of 
years wi^'^out interest. 

India extends her warm congratula- 
tions to her neighbour on the acquisition 
of her new status and prays that she 
may have the strength and wisdom to 
retain the independanco untarnished. 

till lovsrimsnt fir Ciylin 

The inauguration of the New Dominion 
Parliament in Ceylon on November 2r,, 
mark! a new chapter of fuldlment of the 
people’s hopes and struggles in the history 
of the island. Recent debates in the 
British Parliament on the eecond reading 
of the Ceylon Independence Bill made it 
olear that the island will attain full 
Besponsible Government with Dominion 
Status at the earliest time possible. In 
bis broadcast on the eve of the inaugu- 
ration of the New Constitution Sir Henry 
Monokmaeon Moore, the Governor, stressod 
the faot that the island's political freedom 
was not being foisted on her, but was 
ossentially the thing she herself sought. 
India, which has just attained her own 
independence, extends to her friend and 
neighbour of historic traditions, all the, 
felicities attendant on her new statos. 
We have, no doubt, that onr own relations 
with ^e island will be discussed and 
Mttled at Mie highest level to mutoal 

Iidvantage4 


leds-Pskiitin Rslstlsns 

It would appear that Mr. Jinnah 
is obsessed by the feaiv that the Indian 
Government is angling for drawing Pakistan • 
into the Union or in other ways trying 
to weaken the new State. “ Pakistan " 
he says in a recent interview to a 
foreign press, " will never surrender " 
and never agree m any nhape or form to any oonsti- 
tutional union between the two noveroign States, with 
one common Centre We must try to stop any 
elTort or attempt which is intended to bring about 
a forced union of the two Dominions. 

It is a false cry, evidently intended for 
foreign consumption. For while the Hindus* 
babitnnl goodwill to neighbours ia always 
there, the leaders of Government are deter- 
mined to see that the separation of States 
is complete and for the moment settled. 

• As the Sardar said the other day. "When 
we accepted division it was like ourselves 
agreeing to have a diseased limb amputated 
BO that the remaining part may live in a 
sound condition. ” The general feeling in 
India is therefore to leave " Pakistan to 
stew in its own juice." There is therefore 
no need to start this bogey of India trying 
to sabotage anybody. Indian leaders seem 
to feel " we have had enough of your 
troubles. We are glad to be rid of you.” 
Bo Pakistan may be quite easy on that 
score. But yon cannot stop Gandhi and 
the good men of India wishing the people 
of Pakistan the friendliest goodwill and 
the best of lock. 

It is rather lodicroue of a leader of 
Mr. Jinnah 's status to describe the oommuoal 
trouble as " well-ptaBoed. well-organieed and 
well-directed with the object of panUysiog 
the new-born Dominion of Pakistan, " 
"There is only one remedy now left," 
he added. 

That i« for th« Indtaa Domtmoa to deal mthlMsly 
with thu diabolical oonspiraoy and extirpate the 
roots of tbia plot and the powerful *mva who are 
behind the organieetkm. 

It ia for Mr. Jinnah to apply this whole-* 
tome preeoription in bJe awn State and 
reetore eome aemblanoe of authority and 
orderly govefcmeut in PaMbtan. 
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M HuMit h ti|k Nun 

**The aoo8Mion of Kashmir to India i« 
a (rand perpetratod»on the people of Kashmir 
by ite cowardly roler with the aggreeeite 
help of the India Government/’ This is 
the langoage used by a responeible Minis- 
ter of State — Mr. liiaqoat Alii Prime Minister 
of Pakistan. To charge a friendly and 
neighbouring State with *' fraud ” and 
damn a raling Prince as a " coward ” is 
a kind of insolence which may pass 
master in certain oiroles, bat it is, to 
pat it mildly, andiplomatio and indecent. 
The only answer to this kind of insolence 
is to treat it with contempt. And it is 
jast possible that the Government of 
India declined to parley on eiiaal terms 
with persons who are unable to put 
their case with the elementary sense of, 
fairness or decency. Mr. Liaiiaat All has 
evidently stolen the thander from his 
chief who is a past master in the cheap 
and juvenile art of invective. It is 
time the Pakistan authorities learn to 
mend their manners and realise that 
vulgarity doesn’t pay. 

Ths Cssgrsti Prstident 

Aobarya Rripalani’s valedeotory address 
to the A.I.C.C. was a masterly survey of 
the situation in India, conpled with 
observations and criticisms with which 
most readers will agree. But then, 
nobody in particular is responsible for 
this present posture of affairs, and it is 
generally admited that the Nehru Govern- 
menti backed by the Congress, is hand- 
ling the situation with courage and 
intrepidity. Much water has flowed 
under the bridge since August 15 when 
India became free, and the Congress, 
whose main objective of independence 
having been attained, is now faced with 
other tasks no less urgent and important. 
"'Preedom brings responsibility and new 
hardens and problems,” says the resolution 
on the elimination of foreign rule m 
India. And it is to these that Congress 
moat now address itself. The Acbarya 
deplored that the Qoremmant had not 
been anfBdeatly to toncb with the 


Congress mind. It fa true that 'the new* 
Government bad not taken directions 
from the Congress command; but tjsen 
one must remember that of the 

top ranking members of the Government 
are also leaders of the Congress ; and the 
newly constituted Cabinet is not eaaotly 
a Congress Government but ^ composite 
body representing the varied interests of 
the Nation. Tet in accepting the Aobarya’s ' 
reBignatioo and electing, Dr. Bajendra 
Prasad in his place they have virtually 
accepted his plea and given effect to his 
Buggestion. For Bajen Babu, as member 
of Govern meat in charge of an important 
portfolio, 18 a leading Congressman, and 
it is certainly desirable to have as Congress 
President one who is familiar not only 
with Government policy but also with the 
trends of Congress policy. 

Juilioe Pstsnjali Siitrt 

If there is an instance in whiQb a new 
appointment to a high oflioe has given 
universal satisfaction to the profession and 
the public alike, it is the elevation of J uitioe 
Patanjah Bastri to the Federal Court. 
During the nine years he baa been on 
the Madras Bench bis judicial mind and 
judicial temper, coupled wilb a modesty 
which has always been associated with 
his distinguished predecessor to the new 
ofllce— another great Madras Judge. Bit 
S. Varadaebariar—have elicited warm 
appreciation of the Bench and. Bar. 

Patient and painataking, unruffled by 
the tempers unleashed to conflicting 
argumeqts. courteous and nnassoming, 
ready with the soft word that turneih 
away wrath. Mr. Sastri brings to his nlg^ 
oflioe learning and experience of no mean 
value At the farewell gathering of the 
Bench and Bar m the Bligh Court the 
Advocate General paid a well deserved 
tribute to Mr. Sastn when he sedd that 
” he possessed all that was necessary to 
constitute an ideal Judge of the Supreme 
Court of India.” It Is fltting that men 
of bis type should be available at the 
centre where new and grave problems of 
far reaching import, touching intricate 
issoes of States and Provinces in their 
rolatioii to the Union will Itosp up for 
deoiidoii at the bigbeet level in Free lodtoi 
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C. 6* •• letiSfi 8»v'trnor-6eii«ral 

Whenever Oon^'rosa or Congresa Govern- 
menta were runfrootcd with a ticklish 
iitnatlon tb(> alwaya looked to either 
Eajen Habu or C R. to straighten matters. 
More tliKH onco Or. Rajendra Prasad had 
come to the rescue with bis test and 
sound judgment. C. R. has similarly played 
the role wfth equal suoooss. At the time 
wb6n Bengal was cut asunder and was 
seething with violence and murder .They 
chose 0. R. for a difficult job ; and G. R. 
left his place in the Central Cabinet 
to take charge of what was then thought 
a dangerous office. But within a few 
weeks, thanks to Qandhiji's peace 
mission and other favourable oircomstances, 
^he Governor of West Bengal found 
himself m home in that distracted 
province. But it required courage and 
guts of no ordinary kind to accept the 
call at such a time. C. R. determined to 
face the ordeal manfully and strove to 
change the atmosphere into one of 
cordiality and good humour. The way 
0. B. disarmed the opposition -even the 
irrational opposition engineered against a 
Madraesee - and trimphed over a dell- 
nitely uncongenial atmosphere marked him 
out as the elect of men. And when Ijord 
Monnthatten left for London to attend 
the Royal wedding the honour of iilling 
his place appropriately fell to C.*R. As 
the first Indian Governor General of India — 
though Acting Governor- General — the 

oooaaion naturally evoked the heartiest 
felioitations from all over the country. 
And what was C. B's reaction to this 
widespread sense of gratillcation ? C. B. 
said modestly : My period of office 

now is of no great importanoe. 

Whatever change took plaoe, did take 
place on August 15, 1917. Monnthatten 
is as much an Indian Governor-General 
as 1 am now styled.'* Bvidently he is of 
those who are an honour to the office 
they hold %pd not one who is made 
great by Virtue of his office. 


BBVIBW tBaosuras iHi 

Lsrd Msttntbsttsn on Pandit ilslirii 
Lord Mountbatten's tribute to Pandit 
Nehru, India's Prime ^Minister, at the 
unveiling of bis portrait at the India * 
Honse, London, the other day, was 
remarkable in many ways. He said that 
when history came to be written Pandit Nehru 
would prove to have been one of the greatest men 
any country bad had at any time in history. 

Ho was a man of the highest imaginable 

integrity, a man who had never at any time, in 
any stress, suggested any policy or action of * 
which he or his countrymen would ever need to 
be ashamed when history came to be written. 

Thus it was not merely a personal 
tribute to a great oharaoter but a tribute 
to the administration * over which he 
presides. Lord Mountbatten has had 
.opportunities of coming into intimate 
contact with the Pandit and of studying 
him in his private and public life, and 
this encomium is a well deserved 
expression of public appreciation of Nehru, 
as man and statesman. 

Extsgiratetf Storiss of Mtti Migrationi 
Incidentally Lord Mountbatten took the 
oooaeion to priok the babble of exaggerated 
stories of mass massaores and migrations 
ourrent in reactionary circle in England 
and America. They seem to chuckle over 
our disoomfitnre and Mr. Ghurobill and 
other of his tribe do not hesitate to 
point the finger of scorn at the killings 
in the recent crisis. Only three per cent, 
of India's 400,000,000 people, said Lord 
Mountbatten, were involved in the trouble 
spots, the remaining 07 per cent, were 
liying in peace and quietness. " The 
massacres in India have been bad enough/' 
observed His Excellency, but he had **no 
hesitation in saying that 
they would not only be far leee than Myonfi elee 
at the moment ibongtit but will be a mnotf 
/rwcbofi 0 / th9 lekich kmw teen guoied/’ 
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FOREIGN AFFA > i 

Bt "CHBONICIiBB** \ 


Hriititfl of Palittloo « 

Xhe plan for the partition of Palestine 
into separate Arab and Jewish States was 
approved by the United Nations General 
Assembly on Saturday the 2Uth November 
by 83 votes to 13 with ten absentions. 

Indian. Pakistan and Arab delegatee 
walked oat in a body as a protest against 
the decision of the Assembly saying that 
they were not bound by the decision and 
reserved the right to take whatever 
decision they thought fit. 

Tension mounted in Middle Bast 
countries within a few hours of the 
United Nations* decision to partition the 
Holy Land. In Cairo, Abdel Bahinan 
Azzam * Pasha, Secretary General of the 
Seven-nation Arab League, frosh from a 
tour of the League’s member Stales, 
declared ** The partition decision will sot. 
fire to the Near East.'* 

Jap Psiet Trtaty 

Vyacheslav Molotov, Soviet Foreign 
Minister, replying to a Chinese Government 
note on the method of beginning work 
for a Japanese peace treaty said the 
Soviet Government proposes to call a 
special session of the Council of Foreign 
Ministers in China. 

China, the United States, Britain and 
Bussia would take part iu the conference, 
M. Molotov’s note said. He asked for the 
agreement of the Chinese Government for 
the conference to meet in China. 

His proposal was made in reply to a 
Chinese Government note addressed to all 
members of the eleven nation Far Eastern 
Commission I suggesting that a draft 
peace treaty with Japan be made at a 
meeting of all eleven nations but with 
the foor great Powers exercising a 
veto right. 

Ctfli^rfli ly-EissUra Rstslis 
Britain’s* Labour Government has won the 
last Bdinborgb parliamentary bye-eleotion. 
It has thus continued its remarkable 
record of not losing a single Labour seat 
at the bye-eleotion since the Government 
was ratarned to power in 1040. This 
was the S8rd of snob bye*aleotions. 


SsvIsMran Ptllcf \ ' 

An ** emphatic reieotio^ 
charge that Iran i{ ‘ folio w\ ' 

policy towards the Soviet UW 
contained in a note sent by tni 
PremiSf, Gharam ex-Bultaneb. \ 

Soviet Ambassador,. M. Sadhik\ ^ 

The Soviet protest had^ yvsrned the 
Iranian Government that “ grave oonte* 
(luences” might follow the rejeotion* by 
the Iramian Parliament of the agreement 
granting North Persian rights to Bussia* 

The note said that the Iranian Govern* 
meat and nation had not followed nor 
were following discriminatory policy against 
the Soviet Union. "We oan only live 
in a peaceful atmosphere if a stop is put 
to the unwarranted propaganda of Moscow 
and Baku Radios." the note said. 

The Iranian Government haviy explored 
the possibility of forming a Anoint oil 
company had prosentod the project to the 
Majlis (Parliament) but the Majlis bad 
not endorsed the agreement having found 
it incompatible with the law. 

Msrxiit Lssgui for Burma 

Dissolution of the Burmese Anti^Fasoiit 
People’s Freedom League and tbf forma- 
tion of a Marxist League, oombining tbs 
Socialist Party and the People’s Volunteer 
Corps. 08 free Burma’s premier politiool 
organization, is forecast in Burmese quarters. 

The Marxist League will contest the 
first Burmese elections under the New 
oonstitutioD, it is expected, and will 
present to the oountry a programme 
of State Socialism, the main leature 
of which will be the abolition of pri^^Ae 
ownership of agricultural land. For the 
time being, the Marxist League will 
function under the A.-F.P.F.L. bannett 
bat will emerge as an indepondeot political 
party with the expected retirement next 
June of the Prime Minister, Thakin Nn, 
the present leader of the Freedom Leagne* 

ielgarlan Complaint Te U. N. 

The Bulgarian Government baa filed a 
new complaint with the U. N. Security 
OounoU alleging Greek liM^cbist pro* 
vocations along the fronti^witb Greeod. 
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INPIA IN KALIDASA, fiy B. S. Upadbyaya. 

With a Foreword by B. J. llUioraas, 

Price Rfl. 25/- Kitabistao, Allahabad. 

A bulky and samptnous volume worthy 
of the great Kalidasa of immortal 
Herein we have a vivid picture of India, 
not a merely imaginative impression but 
as Prof. Thomas rightly states in his 
Foreword * a picture resting on a solid 
basis The India described by tbo author 
is oar Bharatba Varsba as seen through 
the eyes of one of her greatest poets. 
Prof. Upadhyaya who baa spent over a 
decade the preparation of this monu- 
mental volume has endeavoured very 

enooeasfutly indeed to give a picture of the 
times in which the great poet lived and 
wrote. But that is not all. We have in 
the publioation under review a vivid idea 
of the beliefs and ideals of the age of 
Kalidasa. It is as the author justly claims 
'*a composite picture of both the tradi- 
tional and historical India.'* The vast 
world described b> the genius of the 
poet which has hitherto been *a sealed 
book to us’ has been embodied jn this 
volume. 

The arrangement of the work has been 
made under a oomprohcosive scheme of 
seven books namely the geographical data, 
polity and governance, eooial life, fine arts, 
aoonomio life, education and learning and 
lastly religion and philosophy. As one 
would naturally expect the main scope of 
this onioue hook has been the works of 
the poet himself. We have the testimony 
of Prof. Thomas that the author’s 
tMatment of the subject 'is thoroughly 
soieRtldo and carefully carried out* . . • , 
' a itora of.Ai^;.rmalion andi a •timuloe to 
farther f«4i«ruh'. 


BONO or INDIA. By Frank Glnne, (Thacker 

(& Co. Ltd., P. 0. Box 190, Bombay. Bs. 12-6.) 

' Song of India ’ is not just another of 
those books which seasonal tonrists from 
England and America torn out with 
mechanical ease. There is in this book 
nothing of the oooksnrenesa and ill- 
mannered assumptions so common in 
Miss Mayo or Beverley Nicholas. This 
young Australian Journalist came to 
India with the best credentials, saw all 
the places and peoples worth seeing, and 
altogether made the best of bis time in 
this oonntry. Doubtless, be was impressed 
by all the wonders and glories of this 
country and in this record of fleeting 
impresBions he has tried to convey some 
glimpses of the multi-coloured Indian 
scene in language which is as vigorous as 
it is charming. Ue brings to bis task 
not only a keen observant eye but a 
sympathetic and understanding mind. 
The result is a racy and readable record 
of things worth reading about. Clune 
does the usual things done by most 
tourists, he sees the big cities, admires 
the Taj and the Ajanta oaves, meets 
most of the people worth meeting 

(though he missed Gandhi and Nehrn 
about whom, however, he writes with 
oonsummaie understanding) and enjoys the 
hospitality of the princes. Of all this he 
writes with such candour and native 
charm, with enoh good humoor and 
humanity, and in a style so vigorous and 
racy that easily lifts this book olearly ont 
of the rut of the nsnat kind of travel 
hooks ahottt the Bast. 
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THB WOBLD OP BOOKS ’• \ 


M0KBO BiHBB: QoFdrottr of Modras. 
A Portrait with a soieotion of bis letters 
by P. R, Krishnaswaui. With a 
Foreword by H. E. Sir Archibald Nye, 
(G. A. Natesan & Oo„ Madras Bs. 4-8.) 

It is sometimes said that the 
History of British conneotion with India 
is the history of the Clives and Hastiogses. 
The few silver linings have generally 
been provided by parliamentarians like 
Burke, Sheridan, and Fox. Mr. Krishna* 
swami's little volume enables ns to 
remember the few great British adminis- 
trators like Sir Arthur Cotton, Mountstuart 
Elphinetone and Sir Thomas Munro who 
laid the foundations for the beneficial 
aspects of the British rule in India. 

A perusal of the book confirms the* 
possibility of Chantrey's equestrian statue 
at Mount Road being the result of real 
public contribution. At a time when the 
friendship between this country and 
Britain is at its highest, appreciative 
studies of friendly Britons are bound to 
have a wholesome effect. 

Now that British rule in India has 
come to an end there is a peculiar appro- 
priateness in recalling the life and work 
of one of the greatest of British Indian 
administrators who worked for such a 
fulfilment in bis own way by insisting on 
the gradual substitution of Indians in all 
public services. The selection of letters 
deals with the public no less than the 
private activities and opinions of Sir Thomas. 
And Mr. Ertsbnaswami in his portrait has 
done well to present a true picture of the 
man and statesman, not forgetting that 
eren a hero is not without his blemishes. 
The portrait is all the more attractive 
for Its revelation of the very human 
qualities of a truly great maO’-*-his frailties 



and prejudices no le^ 
known virtues* The 
commonded for the faithfuV 
of a great histosio oharaK^ 
interpretation duly authentioatedl , 
extracts from original sources. \ 

The* book is a further amplifioak 
Mr. Erishnaswami's novel and interesting * 
theory that Munro, the doveroor of 
Madras, was the original of Thackeray's 
Neneome. 


EMINENT INDIANB. D. B. Dbanspala, 

Nalaoda Publications, Sir Phrose Shah 

Road, Bombay. 

Here are pen pictures of some of India's 
great men and women, and of some not 
so great too. Gandhi and l|||^rn an4 
Patel and C. R. and Sarojini and a dozen 
others are portrayed with a vividness and 
colour that make the reading pleasant. 
The author is a brilliant Ceylonese 
journalist who has been doing these 
sketches under the pen name of ** Janus " 
in a North Indian periodica). It is good 
to have these scattered writings in a 
compendious form. 

TALES AND I’ABABLES of Sri Raioakrishaa* 

Bri Ramakrisbna Math, Mylapore. 

Jesus, taught the multitudes In parables; 
and 80 did the Vedio sages and Boddha 
and Mahomed. Sri Ramakrishna oonMnued 
the tradition and the present volume is' a 
precious oolleotioo of his sayings. Most., 
of these parables are drawn from ordinary 
domestic life, familiar to the people 
around him and their morale lie on the 
Burfaoe. Flowering out of a life of 
simple piety and devotion they are apt 
and vivid, bringing the troths home to 
the listeners. What ts more, they have 
a humorous vein and bear witness to the 
msater's oonsnmmate wit and keenness of 
observation. It is a pockafcfni of popnlar 
wisdom we have in this finei!|S9bt up book. 



'plARY OF THE MONTH 

: 0 : 


1. Indian troops oooopy Mangrol 
and Babariikvad. 

• 

Kov. 2. U. K. ABRembly paasefl Indian 
resolntitoa on 8. W. Afrioa. 

Nov. i). Madras Assembly passes. 8bop 
. Assistants Bill. 

^C. H. Bkaba ontiines six-point plan. 

Nov. 4. Patel andBaldev Singh in Kashmir. 
Hindns in large bodies leave Hyderabad. 

Nov. 5* Food Ministers* Conference in 
New Delhi. 

Nov. 6. Commons approve Burma Inde- 
pendence Bill. 

— Tbakin No, Burmese Premier, shot at. 

Nov. 7. Kashmir raiders pushed back. 

-•India resolution on 8. A. issue 

to U. N. Committee. 

Nov. 8. Indian troops enter Jonagadh: 
administration taken over by Govern- 
ment of India. 

Nov. 9. Muslim leaders meet in Calcutta. 

—Army seises power in Siam. 

Nov. 30. C. K. sworn in as acting 
Qovernor-Qenoral : Sir B. D. Mitter 
takes C. B.'s plaoe in West Bengal. 

Nov. 11. Nehru visits devastated areas, 
in Kashmir. 

— Sardar Patel in Kathiawar. 

— Indian troops move to Tripura border 
to restore order. 

Nov. 12. Qandhiji replies to Pakistan's 
Charges. 

—Dr. Dalton presents Britain's Budget 
doubling tax on profits. 

Nov. 18. Maulana Asad convenes a Con- 
vention of Muslim leaders at Delhi. 
Sardat Patel warns Hyderabad. 

Nov. 14. Beoret documents seised in 
Pakistan— ^nd plane at Auaasi 
aarodronlSr: 


-—Dr. Hugh Dalton, Britain's Chancellor of 
the Exchequer resigns, Sir Stafford 
Cripps taking his place. 

Nov. ITi. Aobarya Kripalani submits resig- 
nation of Presidentship to A. I. G. C. 

Nov. 16. Shaikh Abdullah's call to Islamic 
countries. 

Nov. 17. Dr. Bajendra Prasad elected 
Congress President. 

—Mr. Q. V. Mavlankar nnanimoosly elected 
Speaker of the Indian Union Assembly. 

Nov. 18. Soviet and U.S. agree on 
Partition plan of Palestine. 

Nov. 10. M. Paul Ram^dier resigns the 
French Premiership. 

Nov. 20. Wedding of Princess Elizabeth 
to the Duke of Edinbugh (Lt. 
Mountbatton). 

Nov. 21. Britain favours handing of 
Palestine to U.N. Committee. 

Nov. 22. Operations in Kashmir; Poonoh 
garrison relieved, 

— Robert Schuman heads new French 
Ministry. 

Nov. 23. Ittehad leader meets Patel in 
Delhi. 

— Schuman forms 4 -Party Cabinet for 

France. 

Nov. 24. Lord Moontbatten back in Delhi, 

— Muslim League to be wound up in 
Pakistan. 

Nov. 25. Delhi -Hyderabad talks oonolude; 
Stand-Still agreement made. 

— New Ceylon Constitution inaugurated. 

Nov. 2G. First Budget of Free India 
presented iu the Constituent Assembly. 

Nov. 27. Big four talks in London. 

— Shaikh Abdullah rejects * Pakistan's 
demand for referendum in Kashmir. 

Nov. 28. Indo-Pakistan high * level taUce 
at Delhi. 

—Nizam eigne Standstill pimt with India. 

Nov. 80. Oen. Auohtnleok the Snpretme 
Commander reeigne. 

—Hyderabad prieoners released. 



• FKqpG FACTS IN INDIA 

Tragedy followed cloaely on the heels 
of the rejoicings over India's freedom, 
giving die-hards an opportnoity to say 
We told yon so," But, sorrowful as 
all right-thinking men must feel over 
recent events, there is no ground for 
despair, observes TAe Aryan Path. For 

• what revolution was ever wholly peaceful \ 
" We may not take the disturbances so 
lightly as Mr. Bernard Shaw, who likened 
them to the diseases of childhood, but we 
can see that the old India of mutual 
suspicion* and animosity is in travail so 
that the new India of mutual sympathy and 
understanding may come to birth." 

Thus, while we may not minimif^e the 
sufferings caused, we need not over- 
emphasise the tragedy. Its lessons are, 
however, to be learned. " The most 
serious aspect of the tragedy is not the 

• rivers of blood that are fbwing to-day but 
the betrayal of the masses yesterday. 
Those leaders who should have taught 
tolerance by precept and example taught 
the people to look on those of other 
political faiths as enemies. The disturbances 
are. rooted not in religion but in political 
fanaticism fanned in the name o*f com- 
munal rights. Goondae or gangsters took 
advantage of this and have enacted the 
tragedy, the ill effects* of which will be 
felt for long years both in India and in 
Pakistan. This ought to be made clear to 
the world at large, and especially to the 
United States of America/' 

The cause of the failure of the plsns of 
Gandhiji lies not at his door, says the 
writer, but at the door of his many 
professed followers who accepted his 
progpramme for expediency's sake, and not 
Iroin heart conviction of bis principles." 
But the all-imporUnt Uf welding the 
men and women of India into unity is 
still facing m 


THE NORTH W^ST OF INDIA 

The North West of India has all through. ' 
historic times been considered a strategic 
point. Not only on grounds of ge^ographtcil 
position is the North* West important to 
India but it is culturally the source and 
pivot of Hindu culture from of ok!, 
observes Dr. V. Raghavan in the Ved&nm 
Kesart. 

To one who knows the history of India 
and Hinduism, of Indian art and literature, 
no tract of this .ancient Und would arouse 
iih>re glorious memories than the great 
Notth-west. Who can love the Veda, and 
yet give Its lands of the Sindhu ? Who 
, can love Sanskrit and yet not love the • 

North west? Was it not here,(dat the 

place called Salatura, that our foremost 

grammarian Panini was born ? When the 
Chinese traveller Hieun Tsatig toured ibis 
area in the 7th Century A. D. and visited 
this village near the modem Attock, 
Panii^'s statue was still standing there. 
Taxila Was the famous university which 
made this region the centre of all 

advanced knowledge in ancient times." 

To the Gandharvas of the Gandhtra 

country in the North-west, we owe our 
music, the Gandharva Veda no less than 
our ancient horses. Many of the celebrated 
cbaracterv in our Epics hailed from 
countries of this region : queen Gaiidh|ri 
from Gandhara, queen Madri from Maifriy 
queen Kaikeyi from Kekaya ; here it Wat 
that the tt^o sons of Bharata, Rama's 
brother ruled ; this was the laud of the 
Bbaratas and the Kambhojas ; Kashmir^ t 
part of this territory, held its fame as tiie 
pr.H>kuiaeut home of literary, artistic and 
cultural activity till as .late as the twelfth 
century when Sri Haraha referred to bis 
poem as having been incepted by the 
Kashmiils who knew all the fourteen 
brsQchM of leanting. 
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MUSLIM UNPERGROUND ACTIViTY^ 

Wfitiojf of Mr. Jinnah’s policy and 'its 
consequences Mr. E. Vinayaka Rao points 
dut in the pt^es of the B/iarata piuirma 
that certaft recent* events have made 
clear beyond doubt the aggressive policies 
entertained by Muslim politicians and the 
careful planning and financing of these designs. 

* Wa wore havinfiC froquont rrporici of largo 
oonoigomontit of knivoR, daggem anti other \umpooi 
oaut to dirtorent port* of Indio whore thoro wore 
liilnoliin population*. Tho dir«oo%’orv of unluonood 
ami* and amrnuaitions including inodi^rn ww<ipc>as 
in Mu*lim loralitio* and in MuKlim houtio* hove 
now boon made ptiblic m difTcront ploco*. The 
invewtigations at ,)ubulf>oro hove inudf' il clear 
that MuaUm ufTicor* hod to bo iiMuovod from 
Rorvice a* tho ronult of enquiries iruido on tho 
dmaTM»arance of largo <iiiantitioK of nririH and 
amrnuoitton from the Ordnance dopota. In the 
Delhi happening* it wa* diHcovoro<i that MuflUm 
offiwra and Mu»Um constable* had de«<ertod from 
the Police force in nuiobor* and ihf*y wore not 
available when tho crini* came. The discovery of 
nooret factories with modern machinery f»>r the 
rnaiiufaciture of arm* and arnmunitioo in Mu*Um 
area* uiii#-*’ il'® cover of place* of worsiiip oi innocont 
bokitig shops is a significant pointer. The political 
c‘ontrovcr*y which was fed on the promotion of 
communal hatrinl on an tm«paraIellod scale and 
intensity* and the organme<l and wmll direct imI 
preparations which the iwent* have disclosed have 
done the worst mischief. 

Now that Pakistan has been achieved, 

those who believed in the philosophy 

of the lesolution that was adopted by 
the Muslim Legislators convention, says 

the writer, must necessarily get away 

to Pakistan if they cannot continue tb 
remain as loyal citizens of the Indiaii 
Dominion, who should have full freedom 
to take such action as may be open to 
them to ensure the development and main- 
tenance of a true national spirit and the 
total extermination and' elimination of every 
form of separatism based on religion. 

The Ikls* cry of roUgiom io dangar should not 
be permitted to be raised if wholesome reform* are 
effectiHl to produce and maintain a true national 
spirit. m»r any outside State bo permitted to 
interfere with effeotive action io the guise of tho 
lirottMition of Indian Muslims. That responsibility 
in fact and in law, belongs to the Indian Dominion 
so far as their nationals are oonoerned and not 
to any outside State. On this point, effective 
deelaratioos in the tight time at Qovernment 
lev^ should he made and onforeed without allow- 
ing the position to deteriorate as the remit of 
InacMoa or b stiU feebleness in notion. 


If, ss we know, continues the witter, 
British Imperialism was responsible to 
sow the seeds of disunion and drive 
deep wedges into # India's unity in 
the shape of separate el^torates and * 
the other ills now that the hand of that 
maglignant Imperialism is withdrawn, the * 
healing hand of Nationalism must begin to 
function, with the result that 

(1) separate electorate* should go ; (2) weighiage 
should bo totally abolished (3) communal represen- 
tation Hhnuld ho entirely abolished in the civil 
and military services; (4) key positions should be 
entrusted only to tried and veteran nationalists ^ 
with a clean record ; (5) separate provision for 
Muslim Cliambers of Commerce, Muslim schools, 
orphanages should be all abolished; (61 Muslims 
in the Indian Dominions should be made to feel 
that they are no less and no more than other 
citizen* and they muHt take their chances equally 
with them and ilischarge their obligY*®!'® 
the same loyalty ann otficiency as non-Muslim. 

MAHATMA: THE PUBLIC SPELL- 
BINDER 

The Christian Science Monitor of U S. 
has published an interview with Gandhiji by 
its New Delhi correspondent, Ronald Stead. 

” It was a unique experience, this personal 
interview with India’s famous leader,” writes 
Mr. Stead. “ Sitting down before him on the 
floor, we take stock of the little lawyer who 
has become such a giant in Indian history. 
His lean brown body is as bare from the 
waist up as that of the poorest Indian 
peasant, and except for the years that are 
written in his face, he looks like a man 
half his age. His voice rises little above 
a whisper. Within reach of his hand is 
a miniature, short-legged writing desk. 
There are papers on it swaiting attention, 
and one small ornament. This is a 
statuette of three monkeys famous in 
Oriental legend. One has its hands over its 
eyes, another its bands over its ears, the third 
its mouth — symbolic adjuration to see no 
evil, hear no evil, speak no evil.” 

That is whit Mahatma Gandhi is 
exhorting India’s communtties to do in 
relation to one another now so that 
recrimination may not continne to keep 
them at bitter variance, as it does at present, 



Decembbb Iditl SO^OS tfttOM 

He has criticized the misbehaviour of 
Muslims and non-Muslims alike. In this 
connection he oblerves with a very 

’ little smile : «. 

1 used to bo represontod m an enemy of tbo 
Kuslims. Kow» beoouse I oaetigato tbo Hindue 
for miedomoanon which they. Ulco the Muilime, 
have been guilty of, 1 am being ropreeented in 
■ome quarters ao an enemy of the Hindoo. The 
fact it. I am an enemy only of wrongdoing. 

I '*Bat there is no gainsaying that he is 
the expression of right conduct to millions 
of his countrymen. And there is no 
gainsaying that persons at the topmost 

levels ot authority attach the greatest 
importance to his view. There was a 
reminder of this v^hen our interview was 
terminated by the arrival of Prime Minister 
Jawaharlal Nehru. Befote we walked out 
of the door, he was squatting beside 
Mahatma Gandhi in earnest conclave.*' 

The chief impressions which Mr. Stead 
carried away itom the interview are of 
Mahatma Gandhi's personal tranquillity 
combined with inflexibility, of his depth 
and perspective that links problems of the 
future with lessons of the past through the 
many years of his public life as an astute 
politician. There also is the sense one 
rapidly acquires that he feels himself to be 
the only man in the maze who knows his 
way out 

Even in hit brief, informal talk, one oonld 
gUmpee the public tpellbioder— a man with a 

perfect sense of timing, with complete attuac' 

ment to the moods of tho Indian znasees and 

with entree to their innermost thoughts. 

One felt it was of immense importance to both 
India and Pakistan that, freed from political 
sispirations and administrative duties, this sage 
should have dedicated bis days ' to replace 

oommunal hatred by communal brotherhood.* 

In view of the rhaos, this < may seem a visionary 
progrSHnme, useful iu more propitious oiroumstances. 

Actually* however, it is intensely prsetioal, for 
one of the worst impediments m meeting the 
demands of the emermey has been the difficulty 
Muslims and non'IluNinw experienced in workic^ 
together bsnaoniously and truitiDgly on projects 
requiring close co-operation end mutual oonfidimes 
for t&tmf aeeon^UilimcaA 
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SWATAliTRA ANNUAL 

The Swa/aftfra Anautl is a bouquet* qf/ 
fine writing. Incidentally it la idtereatiog to 
learn that it was C. R. who chose the name 
Swatantta for the weekly, just ss be gsve the 
name Sumrajj^a to Mr. Frakasam's daily which 
fought many a good fight in the old days. 
Sjvatanirn was born just a year* and nine 
months ago but it has already made 'a 
name for itself for the courage and trenchancy 
of Its criticisms. Not all the hard things 
said of some will be endorsed by all, but 
there is no malice in 'Saks' and his frank 
comments are a wholesome tonic. The 
special number has many attractive features, 
not the least of which are the coloured 
plates that adorn it. 

C. R. o£fets some wholesome advice . 
to Editors, and through them tofiSbe vast 
body of Government officials. “ The Press 
must take the officials in hand,’* he states, 

and nurse them into shapo by perauaaicn and en- 
ooviragemont . Civil servantc muat be made to 
(iuicover their aoula and realise their great place 
in the now revolution, which is more fundamental 
and more imporUni than the transfer of power that 
Britain hae completed. Freedom, like the OangM 
that wan brought down by Bhagiraiha, trust fall 
on the head and go through tlie tangled and mattMl 
hair of Paramaeiva’e head—the admiaistraiiou of the 
u(hoiale-**eo tliat its sacred waters may fbw over 
tbo land and give life to those who liave su long 
waited to bo rodoomed to happiness. 

And then there are other articles of striking 
interest. Mr, Prakasam himself writes of his 
old S’aarajya days" ; and Pothsn Joseph, 
Chellspathi Rao and Iswar Dutt sod 
RamakntiswarsRaosnd Freelance — all jonfnt; 
lists — supply vivid sketches of men ano 
things. K. S. offers a metrical version of 
Bharati’s famous song—*' Ksnnao, my 
servant. " Above all we have the delightful 
musings of Vighneswaia in ftne resplendent 
prose — sparkling with chiselled phrases and 
curiously suggestive of vast reading and 
profound meditation on many subjects. 
SwaU^tttra must be congratulated on giving 
a free hand to this soperb penman who is 
doing in bis rich allusive what the 

delightful Elia did for the Magazine, 
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SRI RAMAKRISHNA IN A WRESTLING 
. • ■ BOUT 


Describing the first meeting with Rams- 
krishna Paramhamsa al Dakshineswar, Swami 
Virajansnanda told an appreciative audience 
it Belar of how the Master challenged him 
to a wrestling bout! This is recorded in 
the Talks with > Swami Vtrajananda*' 
appearing .in Prabuddha Bharata. 

,“J was then about eighteen years old 
and was studying in a Calcutta college. 
One .afternoon we went to see the Master 
at Dakshineswar for the first time/* he 
said. ** On arrival we saw that the Master's 
room was crowded with people. I bowed 
to him and sat quietly in a corner. The 
Master was seated on a small cot and talked 
cheerfully with the people From the corner 
of the room I saw and heard everything 
and derived infinite joy in his presence for ^ 
i pr6tt)L^ong time. 

"I was not so interested in the conver- 
sation going on in full swing as in looking 
at him attentively. He did not tell me 
anything nor did I ask him anything. 
Gradually all the others went away hither 
and thither and leaving me alone with the 
Master. Still seated on the smaller cot, he 
turned his gaze towards me. With a view 
to take leave I got up and bowed down 
to him when he asked me to my surprise, 

* Do you know wrestling, my boy ? Can 
you wrestle with me ? Let us try a chance.’ 
Saying this the Master stood erect on the 
door and challenged me. My body was 
then very strong and looked like 'that of a 
wrestler. Hearing his words, my surprise 
knew no bounds and I began to think. 
*Well, what kind of a Sadhu have I come 
to see ? He wants to wrestle with me ! * 
On the other hind, the Master was stand- 
ing and marking time in the pose of a 
wrestler and smiling mildly. Gradually he 
approached me and holding my hands tried 
to push me backward. But how could he 
cope with me? Easily 1 pushed him to a 
corner and pressed him there. The Master 
was still smiling and holding my hands in 

• wrestlt*^ Ahion. But I felt an electric 
force entereb into me through the Master's 
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bands. Hairs of my body stood on end 
and I was overpowered. 

*' After sometime he released my hands , 
and smilingly laid : ' So, you have defeat- 
ed me ? * Saying this be took his seat on 
the smaller cot as before but I could 
not find any reply to bis words. I perceiv- 
ed in my heart of hearts an Indescribable 
bliss It was revealed to me that though 
I had defeated him with physical force, he 
had subdued me with spiritual power. In 
that stupihed condition, he came to me and * 
patted me saying, 'Come here now and 
then. What can you gain by coming; once 
only ?’ Then he gave me some prasad to 
eat. I look leave of him for the day and 
returned to Calcutta. But ^ere long I realized 
that the Master transformed my life for good 
aud transmitted spiritual power to me." 

Exactly similar experience is recorded 
by Swami Vivekananda when he was first 
touched by the Master. 

DASARA IN TAMIL NAD 

Tamil Nad’s individuality in celebrating 
the Dasara is striking, observes pree India 
in its sumptuous Dasara number which is 
replete with articles and pictures of 
topical interest. With its households 
sparkling with Kolus and its temples 
resounding with poojas and festivals, South 
India is aglow with life. 

During this season, every middle and 
upper-class Hindu home becomes the 
centre of social gatherings, the Kak 
providing both a bait and an excuse for 
them. The Kola is a miniature art 
exhibition. It attracts women and children 
who sing, dance and chatter to their 
heart's content. It provides an opportunity 
for the children to conduct a sort of 
fancy-drtss competition while out to invite 
friends, and gives an occasion for our 
ladies to go out In gsy Coio^irt. 

The temples still maintain an atmoapbere 
of austtrity. The elaborate poojas, the 
grand processions, and the reciiala from 
the sacred acriptnres attract people of 
different levels of strivinf and serionsness* 



^ INDIAN STATES' 

: z : ' 


Hyderabad 

DELHI-HYDERABAD PACT 

A Stmdst'iil Agreement between India 
and Hyderabad has been signed in Delhi. 
Announcing this in the Dominion Assem- 
bly on November 29 Sardar Patel said 
the agreement was the same as the one 
negotiated with the old Hyderabad delegation. 

Sardar Patel, who placed the terms of 
the agreement on the table of the House, 
said it continues the position as it existed 
before August 15, 1947, barring Paramountcy. 

The letteis exchanged between the Nizam 
and Earl Mountbatten prior to the signing 
of the Agreement have also been released. 

INTERIM GOVERNMENT FOR 
HYDERABAD 

The Nizam through a Arman has been 
pleased to appoint Mir Laik Ali, Prime 
Minister for one year. The present 
Council ot Ministers has been dissolved 
and the new Prime Minister has been 
commanded to form an Interim Govern- 
ment consisting of four nominated members, 
four Muslim and four Hindu members 
including two popular Ministers in the 
present Government. 

MIR LAIQ ALI: THE NEW PRIMIER 

Mir Laiq ali, a leading industrialist of 
Hyderabad, has been appointed Prime 
Minister of Hyderabad. 

Mir Laiq Ah, who is the •'Managing 
Director o( the Hyderabad Construction 
Company, was a member of the Hyderabad 
Industrial Delegation to the United Kingdom 
and U.S.A. last year, and of the Pakistan 
Delegation to the U.N.O. He recently 
returned to India. 

CONGRESS LEADERS RELEASED 

In accoVdance with the deciaion of the 
Government to release all political prisoners 
and detenus except those convicted of 
grave offences with a view to create the 
right atmosphere to enable the formation of 
an Interim Government jail^delivery has been 
ordered by the HydetiM GevemmeDt. 


Mysore 

REFORMS^FOR MYSORE 
The Government of Mykore, it ie leamf, 
have come to a Anal decision in regard to 
the aetting up of a Conslitoent Aasembly 
to draft the future* constitution of Mysore# 
A meeting of the Council of Ministers wse 
held at the Secretariat, Bangalore oO 
November 25 Sir A. Ramaswaml Mudsllar 
presiding, when a decision in this connec* 
tion, It IS learnt, was taken* 

SUPPORT TO NEHRU GOVERNMENT 
A Press Communuiue issued by the 
Mysore Government on November 24 says: 
" The Government of Mysore are most 
anxious to do every thing in their power 
to assist the Government of India and 
would welcome launching lu State-wide 
campaign for the collection of'^ah contri* 
buttons, gifts in kind, warm clothing and 
blankets and other materials for the beneAt 
of refugees. The Government have also 
ordered the opening of a new head of 
account in all State Treasuries as well as 
branches of the Bank of Mysore for 
receiving cash contributions from the public.** 
The Mysore Government have already 
offered to settle 5,000 refugees as agricul- 
turists in Sbimoga district. 

Junagadh 

INDIA TAKES OVER JUNGADH 
Iiadjan troops have entered Junagadb and 
taken over the administration. This action 
followed a request to the GoverhmfuV 
of India by the Dewan of the Stata that 
the position in the State was serious and 
that the Government of India should take 
over. It is believed that the Nawab of 
Junagad who is now in Karachi has agreed 
to this step. 

Indian troops have received a great 
welcome from the people of the State and 
there have been no incidents. It is stated 
that the Arst thing the troops found was 
tbit the Slate treasury was^^oty. Arrange- 
ments were made toffy cnSMfey and coins 
to the State by the Government of Incffii 
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Baroda 

• . waLk-out from assembly 

All members of the Qaroda State Praja- 
tttindal Party. except Mr Chotabhai 
Sutaria. Minister m the State Executive 
Council, walked out of the State Legislative 
Assembly on Nov. 3 as a protest against 
the ruling of*the President the 

mding of a statement by Mr. Ramchandra 
Amm, Leader of the Party. 

The President, Mr S A Sudhalkar, 
Dej^an ot Baroda, said that due notice had 
not been given of tlie (ontents ot the 
statement, and that he wanted time to study 
it before it wai read in the House 

The statement, it is believed sought to 
protest Bfitwet the refusal by the House 
to admit s<%e ' important resolutions tabled 
by the members ot the Party emphasising 
the immediate need of certain constitutional 
changes in the State administration 

The membets of the Praja Mandat Party 
in the Assembly, who walked out have 
decided, It IS learnt, not to be present in 
the House for the whole session, “ unless 
such developments take place in the mean- 
while as would enable them to change 
tbeir decision ” 

The Assembly consists of 59 seats, of 
which 31 belong to the Piaja Mandal 

BARODA RULER TO MEET PAYEL 

The Maharaja of Baroda, will fly to New 
Delhi on December 2 it is learnt 

According to reports current at Baroda 
Hts Htgbtiesa is expected to meet in l>elhi 
Sardar Vatlabhbhai Patel, Minister for States, 
and discuss the relation cl Jonagadh State 
with Baroda in the new set up The 
annual tributes which Junai^adh was paying 
to Baroda through the States Agency and 
certain territorial rights and roncessiona 
which Baroda iiitjoyed m Junagadh State 
will bo the points on which ciarifh 

enBon may bt aongbt. 


Tf'avancore 

NEW CONSTITUTION OF 
TRAVANCdteE 

The strength of the Representative 
Assembly, which is to decide upon the 
future constitution of the State, has been 
fixed at 120 elected members by the 
Reforms Committee, whose report has 
been submitted to the Government and 
accepted by them 

For the purpose of election, the whole 
State has been divided into 80 consti- 
tuencies, 49 of which are single-member 
ones and the remaining 31 multi-member 
constituencies, consisting of from three or 
two members, as the cast may bif, and 
providing for reservation of seats 

^ The total number of adults in the State 
is in the neighbourhood of 29^ lakhs 
and, subject to certain disqualifications, 
they are entitled to vote The dis- 
qualifications specified by the Reforms 
Committee include not being a Travan- 
corean, bei’^g under 25 years of age, being 
an undischarged insolvent, being of unsound 
mind and holding an offlce of profit 
under the Government or local authority. 

The electoral rolls are being printed at 
the various presses m the State, both 
Government and private, and the work is 
expected to be completed shdrtly. 

Patna 

PATNA RULER’S PROCLAMATION 

The Ruler of Patna State has shown the 
way to his brother Princes by issuing a 
Proclamation that complete Self-Govern- 
ment would he granted to his people 
by April 1948. Orders have been 
issued to set up a Legislature which 
will also act as a Constitntion- 
makiDg body Except the usual subjects 
like the civil list and the preservation of 
the Rnltng dynasty etc, no subject has 
been reaerVod This « grant of full 
retpoimblt govmmfait wHhont any struggle 
u much appineinsd by 0m pnoplt. 



Life and Teachings of 

$RI P4MA 

Thift is a welcome addition to Messrs. Natesan's Woild Teachsft 
series comprisin(|[ sketches of Baddhi^ Mahomed, Zoroaster, Sanksrii 
Jesns Christ and Sri Kiishna Wntten by Mr M. R*. Sarapatkamafan, 
the talented author of the Life of Sri Krishna in the same series, the book 'gives a brief 
bnt vivid account of the sublime life and example of the divine hero of the *great 
Hindu Epic, the Ramayana For uncounted ages the people of India have cherishad 
the hero of the Ramayana as the Divine Redeemer, embodying in himself the 
noblest and most lovable of human qualities and as the exemplar of the highest 
virtues to which our nature could attain. The author discourses on the great 
theme with •admit able scholarship and no little piety as befitting the occasion. The 
seven Chapteis which compris,- the book deal with the origin of the grsat Epic, 
the composition of the Ramayana, the story in brief, the divinity of Kama, the 
Character of Rama, Rama's teachings and Sri Rama in Indiag^^ literature. 

Price Re* One* 

UNIFORM WITH THE SERIES 

LIFE AND TEACHINGS OF SRI KRISHNA 

By M U SAMPATKUMAHAN, ua. 

LIFE AND TEAChInS OF JESUS CHRIST 

By S K GEOUGE, HA., m>. 

LIFE AND TEACHINGS OF ZOROASTER 

By PnoF A H WADIA, h.a. 

LIFE A^^D TEACHINGS OF BUDDHA 

By OEVAMITTA DHaRMAPALA 

LIFE AND TEACHINGS OF MUHAMMAD 

By AHUAD SHaFI & VAKUB HA84N 

/ _ 

LIFE AND TEACHINGS OF SRI SANKARA 

Bt S 8 SURYANAKAYANA SASTRl, m.a 

Price Re, 1 (One) each. 

Modern Revnw. .... The booUeU are well written and eaoh 
gives within a smaU compass a mass of valuable information, 

Q NAFESAN & do., PUBLISHERS & BOOKSELLERS, ^£.1, MADRAS. 



NATESAN’S PUBLICATIONS 

SPEECHES AND WRITINGS 

Price Bi* 3 each 


Real Haluw Roy Sir D. E. Weeks 

Dr.-^i C Kay Uri Sialia 

SIraW. Wa44ifflnirn 

• • - 

NATIONAL BIOGRAPHIES 
Price Rfl, 3 each 

ladlen Jo4f0i. Sketobee of 21 femoue Jedgee. 
lodUe CkritlUei. Sketohee of famous lodiao 
Cterietiaiiii. 

Pamoac Persic. Biographical sketches of fourteea 
; Smineni Pamis. 

. Indian ScUntids. Sketches with an account. of 
their Researches. 

POLITICS 

Hind Swaraj or 
Indian Home Rule 

BV MAHATMA GANDHI 
** It is certainty my good 
fortune that this booklet 
hi receiving wide attention. 

It hi a book which can 
be put itito llkK hands of 
a ohUd.’‘'-//amrni, 

Kew Edition. As. Eiglit. 

Mahatma Gandhi i The Man ^and his Mission. 
lOth Kdn, Revised and brought up-to-date. Rs. 2. 

Congress Presidential Addresses. (1011-1934.) 
Oentaiulng full teal of Preeidential Addreeees. 
Rs. 4. 


NATIONAL CLASSICS 
Price Rupaea Two each. 

{Not» change in 

Valmikt Ramayana. Text in DevanMari and 
English Translation. Foreword by the Rt. &n. 
V. S. Srinivasa Sastri, p.o., c.h. 

Tho Mahabharata. Text in Devanagari A Eng liaiv 
Translation. Foreword by Dr. Sir 8. Radhakriabnan. 

The Srimad Bhagavata. Text in Devanagari^ 
and English Translation. Foreword by Dr. 8b 
P. S. Sivaawami Aiyar. 

Upakbyanemala (A Garland of Stories.) Seleoted 
from the Epics and the Puranas. Text in Deva* 
ne^ari. Foreword by Dr, Sir C. P. Ramaewami Aiyar. 

Tka UpanUhsds. Seleotiona from the 103 
Dpaniehark. Text in Sanskrit iDevanagari. With 
a Foreword by Prof. M. Hiriyaana» m.a. 

Prayers, Praises and Psalms. Text in Devana- 

S irt and English Tror\slatioa. Foreword by Mahatme 
andhi. (Under Reprint). 

Sankara’s Select Works. Tey^t in Devanagari 
and English translation. 

RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 
Bhsgavad Gila or the Lord’s Bong. Text in 
Devanagari and English Translation. By Dr. 
Annie R^nt. Pocket Edition. As. 6. 

Aspects of the Vedanta. By various writers. 

6th Edition. Re. 1. 

Hindu Ethics- By Babu Govinda Das. Rs. S. 

Temples Cburekea and Mosgues. By Yakub 
Hasan. 68 Ulus. Re. 1-8. 

The First Four Cslifs. By Ahmed Shafl. Re. 1. 



Indians Overaeas. By Dr. Lanka Sundaram, m.a. 

Re. l»B. 

Indian National Evelutlnn. By A. 0. 
Maaumdar. Rs. 3. 

The Governancs of India. By Babu Govinda 
: « Dm. Rs. 3. 

ECONOMICS 

; Eaters on Indian Economlct. By Mahadev 
0nvind Ranade. 

,, Indian IndnctrUI and Eennomie Frobleme. By 
: t.O.Kale. Re.S. 

INDIAN TALES 

Indian Tales of Fun, Folly and Folklore. Rs. 2. 

Select Tales from’ the Sanskrit Dramallste. 

I Ooiiftente: BakuntaK Melavikagnimitrat Uttarema* 
Nagananda and Madrarakshaaa. Re. One. 

By Dr. Narerii Chunder Sen 
llv,Dttpte, «i.A.» n. 1 .. Am. 3. 




i MeHreyi. By Pt. mtanath Tatbvebhimhnn. Ae. 4. 
Sir S. RADHAKRISHNAN^S WORKS 
J {Nate change in Price) 

fteedem end CnliMe. Re, 1-6. . 

lIJr the Hiert of Re, 141, .. 


WORLD TEACHERS 
Re. One each. 

{Nate change in Price) 

Sci Rama t His Life and Teachings* By 
M. K. Sampatkumaran, v.a, 

Jasus Christ t By Mr. S. BL George. 
Sankarschsrya t His Life and Teachings. By 
8. B. Bury anaray ana Baatri. 

Sri Krishna » His Life and Teachings. By 
Mr. M. R. SamMUcumarao. 2nd Bdn. 

Life and teachings of Zernasler. By Prof. 
A, R. Wadia. 

Ufe and Teachings of Bnddha. By D. Dheme- 
pele. 4th Edn. 

Prophet Muhammad. By Ahmed Shaft end 
Yekub HeMu. 

GENERAL 

Cbeitenye le Vivelcanaade. Lives of the seiiits 
of Benoel. Re. I-B. 

Leaden of the Rreihme SaseeJ. 7 Portrecte and 
Shetchse, Re. 1*8. 

femons Rattles le Indtin History. By T. G. 
Subtnluneoyem. if.A.» XtaT. Re. 1. 

Meleher end He Felh. By Um, T. K. QnpeM 
Peaikher»u. IIaE 

ShekeepearnV Tfetediee i King Leer* Meeheth. 
Heinleteiid0l)i*lle. By Dr. WiBtaM IfftlM. Re* 1*6* 
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/Indian Judges 

BIOOBAFHIOAL AND CBITIOAIi BEBTCHBS WITH FOBTBAIT8 

'WITH A FOREWORD BY 

SIR B. L. MUTER, K.C.S.I. 

This i« a collection of famooi Indian Judges 
wbo have adorned our courts during the last 
half* a century. Indians have distingaisbed 
themselves in various professions under British 
rule but nowhere have their talents risen to 
such heights as in our law courts* where it is 
indisputably retjognised that they have held 
their own with singiilhr distinction on the Bench 
as ‘on the Bar. The sketches of Indian 
Jurlgea are designed to present not only 
a record of individual achievements in law, 
but also to throw light on the evolution 
of Hindu an^ Muslim. Law under British 
administration, and viith them the growth of 
social and political institutions and the modernisation of an ancient and deep. rooted oivilisation. 
COWTMNTS :-'Bir T. Muthuswami Iyer; Nanabhai Haridas ; Dwarkanath Mitter; Maliadev 
Kanado ; 8ir auhromanla Aiyar; Sir Boshyem Iyengar ; Badruddin Tyabji ; Sir Gurudos Bannerjee. 
Bir P. C. Bannerjee; fiarada Charan Mitra ; Ht. Hon, Amir Ali ; Kashinath T. Telang; 
Justice Mahinood ; Sir Romesh Mitter ; Sir N. G. Cbandavarkar ; Sir C. Saiikaran Nair ; 
V. Krishnaswaini Aiyar ; Justice Shah Dio ; Sir Shadi Lai ; Sir Asuioah Mukerjee, and 
Sir Abdur Hahitn. 




UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE 

FAMOUS PARSIS 
INDIAN SCIENTISTS 
INDIAN CHRISTIANS 
Price Ks. 3 (Three) each. 

The Bhagavad Gita: The Lord*s Song 

Text ia Devunagari and Rngliah Ti'anelatioo, 
By Du. Annie Berant. 

Price Annas, Six 


INDIAN TALES 

OF 

FUN, FOLLY and FOLKLORE 

< 

A or tiik 

TALES OF TENNALI RAMAN 
TALKS OF MARIADA RAMAN 
TALES OF RAJA BIRBAL , 
KOMATl WIT AND WISDOM 
THE 80N4N.LAW ABROAD 
NEW INDIAN tales 
TALES OF RAYA AND APPAJt 
FOLKLORE OF THE TELUaUS 

Rss Two« 

- NeiMa . A ttidtasu' 


Famous 

Battles in Indian History 

By T. G. SUBRAHMANYAM, m a., l.t. 

Under this title the writer has 
brought together vivid and detailed 
accounta of ten deoistve eogagements 
that made a difference In the fbrtanee 
of dynasties and peoples in this country. 
Each of tiie sueccasive battlea deaenhed 
in theao pages marka a turning point 
ia the hiatory of India. , . 

CaNYatnes 

The Battle of Mydaapea. 

The BatUe of Venni. 

*nie Battle of Srinorambiy am. 

The Battle of Vellur. 

The Battle of Haor. 

The Battle of Laghm^ 

The Battle of Tarain, 

The FM Battle of Faedpat. 

The Battle of Kanwa. 

Battle of Talikota. 

Prl^ iNifSi 

O. A, NalMMD &€o.. PhblieiMia. IfadrM. 
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Kefthmir 

PANDIT NEHRU ON KASHMIR 
AFFAIR 

“ I m completely convinced that every 
action that the Government, of India has 
tftken in regard to Kashmir has been 
straight and above board, and I can 
defend it at any time before the world/’ 
declared Pandit Nehru in a statement in 
the Union Assembly on November 25. 

Pandit Nehru said : “ We have sufihcient 

evidence in our possession to demonstrate 
that the whole business of Kashmir raids, 
both in Jammu Province and in Kashmir 
proper, was deliberately organised by high 
officials of the Pakistan Government. They 
helped tribesmen and ex-servicemen to 
collect, they Supplied them with the 
implements of war with lorries, with petrol 
and with officers. They are continuing to 
do so. Indeed, their high officials openly 
declared so." 

Pandit Nehru added : “ It is impossible 

to escape the conclusion that the raids in 
Kashmir were carefully planned and 
well-organised by the Pakistan authorities 
with the deliberate object of seizing the 
State by force and then declaring its 
accession to Pakistan. This was an act of 
hostility not only to Kashmir but to the 
Indian Union," 

Cochin 

PERMIT FOR WINE FOR RELIGIOUS 
PURPOSES 

Cochin Government have authorised the 
Commissioner of Excise to issue permit 
for possession of wine required by heads 
of Jewish families for religions worships 
fays a Gazette notification. The wine that 
may be possessed under authority, can be 
obtained from places outside the areas in 
which the* Cochin Prohibition Act is in 
force, adds the niftification. The notifica- 
tion makes it clear that oeitfaer their 
authority nor liquor covered by it should 
be permitted to be abused by anyone. 


Mai^por . 

RESPONSIBLE OOVT. FOR MANIPUR ' -j 

The India Dominion Agent in Maqif^vrj 
State, Mr. Debeswar Sarma,«in a statement l| 
says .the people of Manipur would f e< ; . 
responsible Government not later tban 
June J. next year. 

He has the permission of H. E. tb# 
Governor of' Assam, Sir AkbAr Hydari, tO 
say this. 

In view of this, he asks the people to . 
suspend the Civil Disobedience movementi 
for some time at any rate, and organise 
constructive work. 

Referring to the accession of Manipur \ 
to the Indian Union the Governor said aU 
Agreement has been reached between the ■ 
State and the Indian Union, and one of 
its terms was that the intj^uction of 
Constitutional teiorms should o? expedited* 
With that end in view a Constitution- 
making Committee composed of elected 
representatives of the Congress and members 
representing the tribal areas was set Up., 
The Committee would draft a Constitutioh 
as early as possible, and for that purpose, 
a year’s time-limit from July 1,1947 
was set. 

Patiala 

PATIALA RULER’S APPEAL TO 
PEOPLE 

The Maharaja of Patiala, speaking at a 
reception at Amritsar on November 28^ 
said that it was their duty to strengthen 
the hands of the Indian GovernmSnt by 
lending them all possible support, He 
regretted that he had not been able to do 
all that he wanted to do for his people. 
The Maharaja asked the Hindus snd the 
Sikhs to help the Government in raising 
the prestige of their country in the eyes 
of other nations of the world. 

The Maharaja inspected e guard of 
honour presented by votanteers of Sheri- 
Punjab Dal and the Pan)<by> Guard* 



INDIANS OVERSEAS 

• : o: 


^uth Africa 

INDOS. A. ISSUE IN UNA 
Tbe Indiin resnlatiod on the treatment 
of Indians in South Airiea was carried by 
39 votes to 16 with five ahstentioos id 
the Political Comnaittee of UNO. The 
.resolution fell short of two-thirds majority 
which wouli) be necessary in the General 
iVsse,mbly. 

In the vuttnjr on clauses of the Indian 
resointiofi. the operative clause reqaestinj; 
round-table discussions on the bases of 
last year's General Assembly resolution was 
•ccepted by 28 votes to 14 with seven 
abstentions. 

The Columbia resolution callindf for the 
establishment of a suh-rommittee to study 
ways and means of breakinf; the deadlock 
between India and South Africa was 
rejected Ay 26 votes to 13 with eight 
abstentions The Norwegian resolution 
calling on both South Africa and India 
immediately to suspend all retaliatory 
actions was rejected by 27 votes to eight 
with 12 abstentions. 

Mrs, Vijaya Lakshmt Pandit, speaking for 
the second time on the India-South Africa 
dispute, told the Political Committee • *'We 
have not the least desire to foster or 
perpetuate any kind of misunderstanding 
with any country and in bringing this 
question before the U N 0. we are not 
actuated by any animosity against S.A *' 

The Indian resolution on the treatment 
of Indians in South Africa obtained 31 
votes in its favour in the United Nationa 
General assumbly. on Thursday the 20th 
November, but failed to obtain the 
Isfo-thirda majority required for passing. 
Nineteen countries voted against the 
feeolntlon. 

Soon after the voting, it was announced, 
to the surprise of the members, that 
Mrs. Pandit had presented a new draft 
reaolution on the subject. The resolution 
was, however, later withdrawn because 
of procedural d difficulties. 


Fiji 

INDIANS IN FIJI 

When the late Dinbhaodit C. F. Andrews 
was agitating thirty years ago for the 
abolition of the indentured labour system 
in Fiji, there were good and adequate 
reasons for such agitation, observes a 
special correspondent to the press. When, 
in 1936, Mr. Andrews re-visited Fiji, he 
was both surprised and gratified to observe 
great changes for the better in the lot of 
the Indian colonists- in Fiji That all- 
round improvennent has continued. 

So healthy is the climate that the Indian 
population has doubled in the past twenty 
years and now exceeds that of the Fijian 
natives. There is no malaria, and cliolera, 
bubonic pUgne and small-pox are unknown. 
Government Hospitals and Dispensaries are 
within reach, and some well-qualified Indian 
doctors are engaged in private practice in 
different centres The standard^ of living 
has risen noticeably during the past 
twenty years. 

Malaya 

INDIANS IN MALAYA 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru said in reply to 
a question in the Central Assembly that 
suitable representations had recently been 
made to His Majesty's Government on the 
constitutional proposals for the Federation 
of Malaya These were intended to secure 
representation of the Indian cornmnnity on 
the Federal Executive Council and to 
facilitate their admission to Malayan citizen- 
ship. Under the constitutional proposals, all 
Malayan citizens would be treated equally 
and would have the same rights. 

Ceylon 

INDO-CEYLON TALK9 
Pandit Nehm, in reply to Mr. M. S. 
Aney, said in the Assembly that the Prime 
Minister of Ceylon had expressed to the 
Indian Representative in Ceylon his desire 
to come to India for discussion with the 
Government of India at the end of this 
yean The Government of India would 
welcome his viait 
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A. I C C. RESOLUTIONS 

The All India Congress Committee con- 
cluded its three day Session at Delhi on 
Nov. 17 after unanimously electing Dr 
Rajendra Prasad as President of the Congress 
in place of Acharya J B. Kripalani who 
had resigned 

Acharya Knpalani, in a statement to the 
Committee said that his decision to resign 
was ii revocable and that the House should 
proceed to elect a new President. 

The Committee also passed the resolution 
defining the Congress objective with the* 
attainment of political independence, namely, 
the establishment of real democracy in the 
country and a society based on social justice 
and equality. The resolution was moved by 
Mr. Shanker Rao Deo. 

Other important resolutions adopted by 
the Committee lelated to the problems of 
the refugees, Indian States, " Private 
Armies" and "communal organisations.*' 

The resolution on States which was 
moved by Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya urged 
the Princes to democratiee their adminis- 
trations and said that the Congress could 
not uphold the Princes "unless they are 
demonstrably in favour of regarding the 
voice of the people as the supreme law.** 

The resolution on "private armies” said 
that such a development was dangerous for 
the safety^ of the State and for the growth 
of corporate life in the nation. The State 
alone should have its defence force or the 
police or home guards. 

The Committee also pasted by an over- 
whelming majority, the resolution moved 
by Mr. S. K. Patil urging the Central and 
provincial Govemmenta to give immediate 
consideration to the problem of decontrol. 


lmp6rtatice * 

INDIA’S SOVEREIGN LEGISLATtJRE 
The first meeting cif India’s sovereign * 
legislature, the Constituent Assembly of 
India (I.egislative), opened in the old Cenlrtl 
Assembly Chamhei with Dr. Rajendra Prased^ 
President of the Assembly, in the chair. 

The House elected Sj. G V. Mavlankar, 
President of the old Central Assembly, at 
Speaker 

The following Bills were introduced : 
S a r d a r Vallabhbbai Patel’s Bill to amend 
the Foreigners Act 1946, Sj Jagjivan Ram’s 
Bill to provide for regulating the employ- 
ment of dork workers, Dr. SyO^^ Prasad 
Mookerjee’s Bill furthet to amend the Indian 
Patents and Designs (Extension of Time) 
Act 1942. 

REHABILITATION OF REFUGEES 
A little over 20 lakhs of Hindu and 
Sikh refugees have been evacuated from 
West Punjab and the North-West Frontier 
Province by the Military Evacuee Organisa- 
tion between September 4 and November 11 
and, prior to Sept. 4, about 18 lakhs nf 
people had arrived in India. These figursi 
were given by Mr. K. C. Neogy, Minister 
for Relief and Rehabilitation. 

He alao stated that about 19 lakhs of 
Muslims bad been evacuated to PsUstan 
from East Punjab and East Punjab &at«i 
between September 4 and November 11. 

CONGRESS PARTY CONVENTION 
The Congress Party in the India Legis- 
lative Assembly has decided to establish s 
convention that members of Provincial 
Legislatures should not function as members 
of the Dominion Legislature. They can, how- 
ever, participate in the Constituent Assembly. 
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Utterances of the Day 
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ACHARYA KRIPALANI’S SPEECH 

'Mr. KripaUni; the Conf^reKS President, in 
hit epeech At \he A I GC session at Delhi 
reviewed the events in the country with 
ptrticular reference to Pakistan and expres- 
sed a strong belief that the only way to 
tvoid the ghastly tragedy of a war 
' between India and Pakistan was to make 
India strong He condemned the policy 
of Pakistan which, he asserted. 

with lit nreed of lalaitoo exeluaivenf^a; its 
ouli of oommunsi haiml and its pra<'tica of 
terrorism and trooohery is an exact rephoa of 
Oormsn Naaia". 

Mr Kripalant expressed dissatisfaction 
with the present relation of the Congress 
Executive with the Government at the 
Centre and asked how was the Congress to 
give to the Government its active and 
enlightened^ co-operation unless its highest 
executive^%r ^'at least its popularly chosen 
head is taken into full confidence on 
important matters that affect the nations?” 
The need for such co-operation, he said, 
was recognised in theory but he found it 
missing in practice. 


NEHRU’S ASSURANCE TO KASHMIR 

The Government of India were prepared, 
when peace and order were restored in 
Kashmir, to hold a referendum under 
international auspices like that of the 
United Nations to decide the future of the 
Slate, declared Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, 
broadcasting from AU-Indta Radio on 
Sunday, 2nd November. 

“We have a right to aak the Pakistan Qovern- 
insnt how and why the raiders who were fully 
armed and wetl trained oould come acrow the 
Vrontier Province or Went Puniab and how they 
have been armed so elTeotiveiy said Pandit 
Nehru. “Are the Pakistan Oovernmenl too weak 
to prevent armies marehing aeross territories to 
invade another country or are they willing that 
this shotild happen t There is no third alter- 
native,’* he added. 

The Prime Minister also emphasised that 

we have given onr word to the people of Kashmir 
to proteel ,«\em against the invsdar and we shall 
keep onr pledga. 


PATEL’S WARNING TO PAKISTAN 

Sardar Vallabhbhai Patll, Deputy Prime 
Minister of India, in his public address at 
Junagadh on November 13 made it clear 
that the problem of Hyderabad was the 
affair of India, and India alone. Pakistan had 
no right to meddle in it and stressed that, 

after all Pakistan was their neighbour and one 
did not pirk up qiifirrols with one's neighbour. 
They agreed to Pakistan in the spirit in which 
two brothers agreed to divide their joint property 
BO that ea( h would follow his independent existence 
in peace, security and prospenty. They (Pakistan) 
felt that they would make of it a heaven on 
earth but very soon hell had been let loose. They 
perhaps well felt 'hat faoeii with crttioal problems 
India would not be able to deal with the inroads 
on her integrity and on her security. The process 
of infiltration started with R^^mpur. These it was 
suppressed and eliminated. Junagadh was the next 
target. They had seen the result. In Kashmir 
they follovicd even worse tactics. They raised 
communal passions amongst tribesmen, equipped 
them and asked them to effect a coup <Vetaf. 
The result was plunder, rapine, loot, massacre, 
destruction of life and property and atrocities on 
women. The erstwhile happy valley hcul tasted 
the bitter experience of liberation by Pakistan. 
But our troops had cleared moat of the valley of 
the invaders and, God willing, they would completely 
eliminate them Meanwhile one heard rumblings 
in far off Tiipura. “I should like to warn the 
authoriiios,” Harder Patel said, “ who are indulging 
m these manoeuvres that they should not be 
under any delusion that India’s troubles have in 
any way undermined her strength. We have 
resources to meet a challenge from whatever 
quarter it might come.” 


GANDHljrS BROADCAST 

” I am not one of those who believe that 
you who have left your lauds aud homes 
in Pakistan have been uprooted from there 
for all time. Nor do I believe that such 
will be the case with the thousands of 
Mnslims who have been obliged to leave 
India,” said Mahattna Gandhi in a broadcast 
addressed to the refugees at Knrukshetra 
camp on November 10. 

Gandbiji said: 

1 for ona ahall not raat cootont xmiil X wilt 
do all that Uaa in mjr power to aaa that all ate 
reiostated and are able to return with hoBOor 
end eafetf fipom wheie they have been driven 
out. I ehall eoatinne aa imig aa I live to work 
tot this and. 
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PANDIT PANTS WARNING 

Pandit Govind fialUbb Pant, the Premier 
ot U. P.» during the debate on the P. 
Maintenance of Public Order (Amendment) 
Bill, 1947 in the U. P Legislative Assembly 
wanted the League Opposition " to desist 
irom its old tactics of levelling baseless 
accusations against the Government and the 
majority community in the interest of 
maintenance of peace in this country ** He 
asked them to liquidate the Muslim League 
because it is the root cause of all 
communal troubles " He said: 

Without the guud^iill of the majority community 
no Goxeroment can save minorities. The goodwill 
of the majority community is the ultimate safe- 
guard •for the minorities. You cannot create that 
goodwill by paying lip homage to the work of 
Mahatma Clan<lhi aod Pandit Jawaharlal Nehtu 
while circulating baseless stories about attempts 
by the majority community and the Government 
to crush the Muslim minority in this province. • 

The slogans of gross injustice to Muslims cannot 
restore confidence among the two communities. 
Muslims are already m great paoio and such 
slogans cannot raise their moral. 

He declared that the root cause of all 
communal trouble in the country was the 

Muslim League" which had sown the 
seeds of perpetual discord and hatred. 

I want the Muslim I^iesgue to be Injuidated. If 
a secular democratic State is to be established 
communal organisations cannot Ihi tolorated. The 
roiintry needs at present only national organisa- 
tions which can eliminate coromunalism from the 
mind of the people. 

He continued : 

Peace cannot be restored imh as there is a psycho- 
logical basis for H The Muslim Leaguers should 
leave thinking in terms of Hindus and Muslima 
To accuse the majority community of crushing the 
Muslim minorities every now and then bleeds 
communal hatred. 


SELF-SUFFICIENCY FOR PROVINCES 
Addressing the Food Ministers’ Conference 
which * met in New Delhi recently 
Mr. R. K. Sbanmukhsm Cbetts, Finance 
Minister, warned the Provincial Governments 
•gainst raising the procoretnent price of 
foodgrains. Even a rise ot one mpee per 
manndf he said, woold involve an additional 


expenditure of Rs. 3 5 crores The Minister ^ 
added that provinces should not, iis ’^**i**l^ 
possible, rely on the Central GovernweiiM 
for supply, but sbovld make \heir respective 
areas self-sullictent 

Dr. Rajendra Prasad, Food Minister, who 
also addressed the Conference, said tbit it 
would be unwise for India to depend 01^ 
imports from abroad, becapye it would 
increase the food bill. It was necesSaty^ 
he said, that they should devise their foOd 
policy in a manner which would meet 
India's present circumstances and hat 
financial position. 

PROF MAJID KHAN’S APPEAL 

Prof. Abdul Majid Khan, Punjab Nationa- 
list Muslim leader, in a recent statement 
called upon Muslim Leaguers to " liquidatn 
the Muslim League of their^wn accord 
and join en bloc without any mental reser- 
vations the Indian National Congress which 
stands for political and economic justice.*' 

He also urged them to discard for ever 
the poisonous theory of two nations" and 
to ** surrender all unlicensed arms which 
are in their possession. 

It was the well-considered view of Nations- 
list leaders, Mr. Majid Khan said, that 
separate electorates could not but lead to 
the cry of separate nations. Leading 
contemporary historians correctly held that 
the division of electorates into rommnnil 
constituencies was in reality an imperialistic 
decree and not at all a minority safeguards 

brhe atrocious theory of two nations was adyacia- 
od as o cloak to hide the nefarious powet-jp ilitko 
of a olujiie of opportunists and careerists. The 
main idea wes to pub forward an fmpoesihla 
demand in torms as vague as possible. That^ emay 
claim has been cohccdml somehow and an Soane- 
pioious Burgial oporaiiou of the oountry has bssA 
performed to the grave detriment of all oonoernsd* 

After the tragic partition of the country, Gm 
pivotal point to be '.considered was the allegianes 
of the minorities. No modern State could tmerath 
the existence of a mioori^ wblob owed dual 
allegiaoce— nominal, to the State in which it lived 
and real, to another Oovemment. TherefOiia, 
tboee Muslim Leaguers who ere etill in India 
should either immediatety migrate to Pakistan of 
give a olear indieatSon of their unswerving loyaHir 
«o the Indian Union. ^ 
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• Sir JOHN SARGENT ON RESEARCH 
/X • ‘ IN EDUCATION 

Sir John SaA|[«tiit, Edvcational Adviser to 
the Government of India emphasised the 
importance of research conducted on the 
motto of 'investigation and ethics' fijr the 
development of the country, while speaking 

it the Madras Umvefsity on November 3. 

• 

They were approaching, he said, an age 
of such terriffic potential power discoveries 
that it was possible for even a non-scientist 
to wonder whether one step forward in the 
discoveries of such destrnction might not 
mean the complete end of civilization. 

Stressing the need to give a free hand 
to scientists, Sir John said that it was the 
inherent character of the human mind to 
have its requisite freedom and therefore, no 
lilnit should be put on the possibility of 
the enquiring mind. 

He added : ' I feel that all people 
engaged in research, in whatever institutions, 
must be guided by the motto of famous 
educational institutions, that investigation 
end ethics must be kept side by side/ 

'He was glad to note that in spite of 
the unparalleled problems and complex 
situation facing them at the present time, 
the Government of India was genuinely 
interested in promoting higher research in 
the country by every means in their power, 

• 

EAST PUNJAB UNIVERSlTV 
An East Punjab University has been 
created with its headquarters temporarily at 
Simla. Those students who have been 
displaced due to partition would now be 
absorbed in the newly created university. 
Besides, the East Punjab University is the 
only one so far which has the pictnresque 
tet^g in its location. It would be a 
t good thing if Simla were to become the 
permanent location of this university. The 
madon of this university brings the number 
of the Indian univerMUos m eighletii* 


S.SLC BOARD’S RECOMMENDATIONS 
Presiding over a meeting of the Provincial 
Advisory Board of Education, Mr. T. S. 
Avinasbilingam, Minister for Education^ 
gave an outline of the reorganisation ot 
secondary education in the Madras province. 

The salient feature of the new scheme is 
the bifurcation of courses at the post-third 
form stage into academic and non-academic 
courses. In the latter will be included 
technical and professional courses of study. 
Regional languages will henceforward 
occupy a position uf paramount importance. 
Examinations will be less of a bugbear to 
studeuts. Optional subjects, the study of 
which IS generally repeated in (ollege 
classes will be abolished. Great importance 
would be attached to the task of evolving 
a right type of physical education and 
elementary military training 

SEPARATE UNIVERSITY FOR POONA 
A Bill published by the Bombay Govern- 
ment for the establishment of a new 
independent University for Poona marks 
the beginning ot the Government’s policy 
of decent! alisation of University education 
in the Province. The Jayakar Committee 
which went into the question of a 
separate University for Maharashtra 
submitted its recommendations to the 
Government and a Committee of 
educationists was later appointed to draft a 
Bill, amongst other things, for tbe establish* 
ment of the Poona University on the basis 
ol the Jayakar Committee recommendations 
The present Bill has been drafted after 
taking into account this committee’s 
draft Bill. 

NEW CHAIR FOR HISTORY 

H. H. Maharaja Padam SbomMre Jung 
Bahadur Rasa, Maharaja of Nepal, bis 
endowed a lectureship in Asiatic History 
in the Aliabtbsd University. The Maharaja 
has promised to contribute Ri* 6,000 
yearly for the eacpenses of maintaittuig 
the chair. 



Legal 


PATEL ON THE NEW PRESS BILL 

Several oewspaplrs have sprung up, 
controlled by irresponsible people, who 
hardly realise their responsibility lor the 
consequences of the matter they have been 
publishing, generally leading to fomentation 
of communal strife, said Sardar Patel, 
Deputy Prime Minister, in the India Legts* 
lative Assembly on November 19 justifying 
the Bill to continue certain special powers 
in the Chief Commissioner’s Provinces for 
the better control of the dissemination ol 
undesirable matter. 

He was of the view that “'fn this 
country, where we have a secular State, 
where communities with different religions 
and sects have beeti residing for centuries, 
we have a sacred responsibility to see 
that the gulf between the communities is 
not widened. 

The Deputy Prime Minister also stressed 
the need in the changed circumstances to 
establish traditions and create conditions of 
harmony, unity, and peace. 

The House passed the first reading of 
the Bill. 

HAUL OF ILLEGAL ARMS IN U.P, 

What is believed to be the biggest haul 
of illegal arms in the United Provinces was 
made when one parcel of arms weighing 
several maunds was seized at Moradabad 
railway station on November 19 

The parcel, which originated from 
JLampur State, when opened, was found to 
contain several thousand daggers and 
knives of different sizes. 

Twenty five daggers, 25 knives, a large 
number of empty revolvers, bullets, a 
considerable quantity of engineering imple* 
ments and other railway property and 
various types of deadly weapons were 
seized on November 21 by the district 
Intelligence staff and the Railway Police at 
Moghalserai, as- a result of searches carried 
out in Pakistan-bound goods wagons. 

Tke goods belonged to the Muslim 
employees of the Moghalserai loco work-^ 
shop who have opted for Pakistan. 


NEW FEDERAL COURT JUDGE, 

Well merited tributes were paid by 
members of the Bench and \he Bat to 
Mr. Justice M. Pataojall Sastri on his 
elevation to the Federal Court, at a public 
meeting ^ held at Madras, under the 
auspices* of . the Lakshmipuram Young 
Men's Association. There was a distingue 
shed gathering. Sir S. Varadachariar presided. 

Sir S. Varadachariar said that on that 
occasion he felt that they should shake off 
their provincialism and feel that a person 
of merit had been chosen. As things now 
stood, Mr. Patanjali Sastri might not have 
in the Federal Court much hard work^ 
but he might not suffer from that inconve* 
oienre for a long time because they all 
hoped that very soon the Federal Court 
would be convened into the Supreme Court 
of lodia and, if the work of Privy 
Council was transferred to that Court, there 
would he more than enough work for the 
judges. This would give the opportunity 
for Mr. Patanjali Sastri to leave bis imprint 
on the work and ^ it was in that hope that 
he was looking forward for a very Useful 
career for Mr Patanjali Sastri. 

Mr. Justice Horwill said thad Mr. Patan- 
jali Sastri’s great knowledge of law and 
intellectual acumen might be taken for 
granted. Justice Horwill said that the 
appointment was great honour to the 
Madras High Court and to the Madras Bar. 


WARRANTS OF PAKISTAN COURTS^ 
The acting Chief Justice of Bombay 
Mr. M Cbagla, and Mr. Justice Gajen- 
dragadkar have issued a ruling that courts 
in the Indian Dominion cannot execute a 
warrant of arrest issued by a court in 
any foreign territory, (in this case, a 
Lahore court) unless ihfre are proper 
extradition proceedings. 

The question arose out of an appeal by 
a landlord of lihore, A G. BotwaJa, who 
was wanted by a Lahore court t<^inswer 
a charge of cheating in that lerrttor)l 
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SICKNESS INSURANCE FOR WORKERS 
* * The Centfil Legislature, on Nov. 20 took 
up for consideration ^the Labour Minister’s 
motion to refer to a Select Committee the 
Workmen’s State Insurance Bill aimed at 
giving certain benefits to workmen employed 
in factories in case, of sickness, maternity 
and accident. 

The insurance envisaged under the Bill 
is one of compulsory State insurance for 
workers in factories other than seasonal 
workers. For the purpose of administering 
the scheme, a Workmen’s State Insurance 
Corporation is sought to be created with 
the help of employers and workmen. Work- 
men earning less than As 10 a day would 
be totally exempt from payment of any 
share of the contribution, the entire contri- 
bution on account of such persons being 
met by^e employer. The insured work- * 
man would be entitled to the following 
benefits. 

(a) Sickness cash benefit ; If certified sick 
and incapable of working, a workman will 
receive for a period not exceeding eight 
weeks in any continuous twelve months a 
cash allowance equal approximately to half 
his average daily wages during the previous 
six months, besides medical care and 
treatment 

(b) Maternity benefit : Women workers 
would be entitled to receive maternity 
benefit at As 12 a day for twelve weeks, 
besides medical aid. 

• 

(c) Disablement and dependents’ benefits : 
Workmen disabled by employment injury 
would receive for the period of disablement 
of life a monthly pension equivalent to half 
his average wages during the previous 
twelve months subject to a maximum or 
minimum. In case ,of death resulting from 
employment injury, the pension would be 
payable to the widow or minor sons and 
minor and unmarried daughters. 

The Labour Minister was congratulated 
on his sympsthy and vision in dealing 
with mpHlems of benefit! to workers by 
aU^thr speakers who followed kirn* 


INSURANCE AGAINST RIOTS 

The Governor-GeneAil of Pakistan has 
promulgated an ordinance to provide for * 
the insurance of certain property against 
riot and civil commotion risks. 

The ordinance called the Riot and Civil 
Commotion Risks Insurance Ordinance 
1947, extends to the whole of Pakistan and 
the Governor-Gent-ral may by a notification 
in the official gazette, apply to the whole 
Dominion or any part thereof from any 
notified date. 

With immediate effect it will apply to 
cotton ginning and pressing factories and 
textile mills in West Punjab and Sind. 

Every factory building and othef movable 
or immovable property described in a 
schedule shall be deemed to be property 
insurable under this ordinance which may 
be amended from time to time. 

CAREERS IN BRITISH INSURANCE 

The recent presidential address delivered 
at the Insurance Institute of Loudon by 
Mr. J W. Berry, general manager of the 
Royal Insurance Company, was largely 
directed to the prospects for young men 
of careers in British insurance. The oppor- 
tunities both at home and abroad, be 
suggested, were quite bright, provided 
those who entered the industry had a 
sound education, were willing to work bard 
and learn by experience, were eaterprising, 
and enjoyed reasonably good health. 
Among the reasons which induced the 
president to be cheerful about the outlook 
were that British insurance did not depend 
on supplies of raw materials from oversea, 
that no elaborate or extensive mnnufactn- 
ring premises were required, and that the 
industry was not largely dependant on 
power, transport, or shipping space. The 
demand for insurance both at home and 
abroad was increasing ; yet insurance was 
never likely to be in short supply and an 
expanrion ol business in one area did not 
mean scarcity elsewhere* 
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'f'rade and Finahce 


FREE INDIA'S FIRST BUDGET 

The Brat Badg^ef of free India was 
resented to India's Constituent Assembly 
Legislative) on Wednesday the 26th 
November by Mr. R. K. Shanmnkham 
^betti, the Finance Minister. The Budgetary 
)osition covers the period from August 15, 
o March 31, 1948. 

Sir Shanmukham described the revenue 
position as sound. “ We have riot been 
jving beyond our means, or heading 
;owards bankruptcy”, he declared. There 
were no surprises. 

Disclosing a deficit of Rs. 26 24 crores, 
owing to^ abnormal conditions the Finance 
Minister stated thiK he had no taxation 
proposals to meet it except a slight 
change in the export duty on cotton 
textiles, which would reduce the deficit to 
Rs. 24*59 crores. 

The Finance Minister predicted a return 
to normal conditions by 1949-50, provided 
” we are able to reduce our defence 
expenditure to peace-time proportions and 
curtail our reliance upon import of 
foodgrains.” 

Pleading for more savings by the people 
to finance reconstruction schemes, the 
Finance Minister promised to undertake a 
review of taxation policy and ” to make 
any adjustments that may be necessary to 
instil confidence in private enterprise.” 


NO LOAN FOR PAKISTAN 

The Finance Minister, Mr. R. K. Shan- 
mnkham Chetty, replying to a question in 
the Indian Union Legislative Assembly on 
November 19, said that India had not 
given any loan to Pakistan. Pakistan had 
not asked Ifor any loan. “They would 
not get it if they ask me.” The Finance 
Member said he was not aware whether 
the Imperial Bank of India had given any 
loan to Pakistan Government but he did 
not think they had. 


EXPORT DUTY ON RAW JUTE 

The Government of India are how, * 
examining what parallel measures they 
should take to protect the interests of the 
Indian Dominion in view of the “unilateral 
action ” of the Pakistan Government itt 
imposing a duty on raw jute exported 
from East Bengal * to India, says a ^ 
compmniqne, • 

Any action taken would, however^ 1>e 
without prejudice to reconsideration, should 
there be any hope of arriving at an 
amicable and reasonably long-term settle* 
ment over the entire field ol freedom of 
trade and commerce between the two 
Dominions, adds the ammuniqut. 


FINANCE CORPORATIOliS 

The Finance Mr. R. K. Shan- 

mukham Chetti, envisaged in the Indian 
Dominion Patliament on November 21 
the creation of a series of Industrial 
Finance Corporations in the Provinces and 
States to assist small-scale, medium-scale, 
and cottage industries. He also stated that 
he envisaged the setting up of an 
Agiiciihural Finance Corporation, as well 
as a Rtf construct) on Finance Corporation 
for rehabilitation purposes. 

Mr. Chetti was replying to criticisms of 
the proposed Industrial Finance Corpora- 
tion Bill* which was referred to a Select 
Committee. 

The general trend of the debate was in ' 
criticism of the scope of the Corporation, 
inadequacy of its funds, and the constitution 
of the Corporation. 

The Constituent Assembly (Legislative) 
resumed discussion on the Finance 
Minister 8 motion for referjence to a Select 
Committee of the Bill to establish an 
Indnstrial Finance Corporation of India. 
The motion was finally approved (adds 
the Associated Press of India), 
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LADY RAMA RAU*S CALL TO WOMEN 
' Pn»*idinjj over the two-day seaainns of 
Ibc Kolhapor State Women's Conference 
Lady Rama llaa called upon women to 
come forward and help their brethren who 
had come into India from Pakistan 

Lady Rama Rau stressed the need for 
paid social workers and said that Indian 
women had a larjje field for work before 
thejCDr Doctors, nurses, teachers and a host 
of other workers were needed for national 
reconstruction 

Concluding, Lady Rama Rau warned 
women to be prepared for any emergency, 
including conscription for national service 

Inaugurating the Conference, Mis Mamal 
Wagle of Bombay called upon the women 
ol Kolhaput to emulate the example of 
Mysore women who had fought shoulder 
to shouljJiV* in recent fight 

(or Responsible Government in the State. 

KARNATAK WOMEN’S CONFERENCE 

The bth session of the Karnatak 
Provincial Conference of the All-India 
Women's Conference which commenced its 
session on Nov 17 concluded its delibera- 
tions after passing a number of resolutions 
on the political and social problems that 
■re before India as a whole, and Karnatak 
in particular. 

The only resolution which aroused lively 
debate at the plenary session of the 
conference was the one which demanded 
that *'such of the parts of the Belgaum 
and Karwar districts as are predominantly 
Marathi-speakinj^, but which under the 
British regime were wrongly included in the 
Karnatak be loined to Maharashtra” 

This resolution which was moved by 
Mrs. Ushadevi Muaumdar, Secretary of the 
Karwar District Mahila Mandal was sup- 
ported by the presidents of the Belgsum 
and Karwar District Mahila Mandala and 
W«s opposed by Mrs. Umabai Knndapoor, 
a leading Congress worker of Karnatak. 
The resolution was pasted by an over- 
whelming majority^ only four voting against it. 


By another resolution the conference 
while condemning the undemocratici semi- 
fascist rule under thi Portuguese and 
the unpopular colonial regime of the 
French in the Fiench settlements declared 
their support to the people in all these 
regions and demanded that the principle 
of self-determination of these regions be 
held by a fiee plebiscite of the people 
concerned 

A third resolution urged the Govern- 
ment to start co-operative dairies and 
Government-managed dairies in regions 
like Karwar district where there is scarcity 
of milk. 


THE FRENCH WOMAN OF TO-DAY 

An average church woman of 1947 drinks 
more than a man does and does not say 
her prayers and lives away from her 
husband, according to a group of French 
statisticians. 

Their investigations show that she marries 
at 22, has two children and the average 
age at which she gets a divorce is 27. 

Instead of saying prayers before going 
to bed, she goes through an exhaustive 
series of beauty treatments Summing up 
the investigations, the experts say: “An 
average French woman tries to divide her- 
self into four — mother, housekeeper, 
intelligent and politically-minded conversa- 
tionalist and a pin-up girl. She succeeds." * 


DIRECTORATE FOR WOMEN 
REFUGEES 

The Ministry of Relief and Rehabilitation 
baa set up a women's section for the relief 
and refaabiliution of women and children. 
Shrimati Rameahwari Nehru and Sbrimati 
Hannah Sen have been appointed Director 
and Secretary, respectively. 

It began to function from Monday, 
November 24, 1947. 
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KOfiEL PRIZE FOR AN^RE GIDS 

The 1947 Nobel Prize for Literettire hes 
been awarded to tfie French writer, Andre 
Gide, the nephew of the famona French 
economist, Charles Gide. Andre Gide is a 
well-known essayist, novelist, poet and critic 
and one of the leaders of the symbolist 
movement in literature, 

INDIAN WRITERS* CONFERENCE 

*'That in a world riven by conflict great 
literature worked as a uniting force; that 
to a fatigued and frustrated humanity, 
idealistic writings centring on the life of the 
Common Man acted as a vivifying elixir, and 
that the true writer is the eternal reconciler ” : 
this wav the triplii theme of the addresses 
delivered and papers discussed at the 
second meeting of the All-India Writers 
Conference which met in Kashi (Benares), 
on October 31 and dispersed on November 
4 after a five-day session. The Cpnference 
was held under the auspices of the Indian 
Centre of PE.N. (International) and was 
attended by nearly 100 delegates represent- 
ing the Indian languages and five or six 
fraternal delegates representing foreign 
countries. The Conference was inaugurated 
and presided over by Shrimati Sarojtni 
Natdu, the National President of the P.E.N. 

WARNING TO NON-MUSLIM PRESS 

Addressing a Press Conference at Karachi 
Mr. Khuhro, the Sind Premier, warned 
non-Muslim newspapers in the province 
that strong action would be taken against 
them if they continued to write 
editorials savouring of complete disloyalty 
to Pakistan and looking to any outside 
Power for succour.** 

The Premier said that advocacy of re- 
union of India and Pakistan by newspapers 
was **an set of disloyalty to the State'*. 
He felt that the division of the country 
was *'a Complete and seHled fact*’ and 
that newspapers should not indulge in such 
writings **iimchto thedeUiiuoai ^PaUstas, 
when feelings are running high.** 
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MR. MAVLAKKAR, SPEAKER OF ASSEMBLY . 

Mr. G. V. Mavlankar, who bad been thp 
President of the Central Assembly befor# 
its disappearance, was elected Speakit, 
Pandit Nehru and Sardar Patel led tlw 
newly-eliscted Speaker to the chair. Tlie|v 
were a number of congratulatory speedUM 
from all sections of. the House, to which 
Mr. Mavlankar replied suitably. ^ 

MR. C K. VIJIAYaRAOHAVAN, NEW LCk 
OF POLICE 

Mr, C. K. Vijiaragbavan, I.CS, CommhN 
sioner of Civil Supplies, and third member 
of the Board of Revenue, has been appoin« 
ted Inspector-General of Police, Madraa. 

Thus for the first time an Indian officer 
will hold this office, and it* is the first 
occasion for many years, that the Govern* 
ment have decided to appoint a civilian, 
non-police officer as Chief of Police. 

NEW HONOUR FOR LORD MOUNtSaTTEM 

A new honour was conferred on Esrl 
Mountbatten of Burma, Governor-General of 
India, when the London 'Gazette* announced 
that the King had conferred a barony upon 
him. It will carry the title of Barpn Romsey* 
SIR SRI RAM 

Sir Sri Ram has been appointed hono- 
rary Trade Adviser to the Ministry of Food 
to advise it on its purchases of foodgraine 
from abroad, prices to be paid and other 
connected matter, says a Press Note. 

DR SYFD HOSSAXN 

The Ej^yptisn Government have intimsied 
the Government of India that Dr. Syed 
Hoasain will be acceptable as Zttdi|i*e 
AmbassSdor to Egypt 

The King's consent to the appoiatafent 
haa been received. 

DR. B. C. ROY 

Dr. B. C. Roy has written to the Prinie 
Minister of India, intimating bis inability to 
accept the Governorship of the Unityd 
Provinces. 

Revealieg this in an interview on his return 
from Delhi, Dr. Roy added: *'1 have 
come back to my profession and it is too 
early to say what I do next** 

♦ V 



Art anil {>rania 

LONDON INTEREST IN INDIAN ART 
,Tw6 Indians are stirring artistic London, 
•ays a Reutej report,— V. R. Rao, the 
portrait painter, and Ram Gopal, the dancer. 
Rao*s best work — fall-length and bust 

portraits of Mahatma Gandhi and Pandtt 
Nehm-^has been exhibited at India House 
and the B.B.C has featured it, with the 
'artist, in its television programme. 

The life size study of Gandhi^ in dhoti 
and upper-cloth, striding across a sun-lit, 
da&*coloored courtyard, with eyes beaming 
through his metal-rimmed spectacles, is the 
portrait Indians living in Britain have 
presented to the OfBce of High Commissioner. 

Mr. Ram Gopal, who began a week of 
dancing at Oxford Playhouse said, I have 
come to England to show Indian dancing 
as it really should be done.'* He will not 
compromise, modernising or altering in 
any way. gives the authentic Indian 
dancing to authentic Indian music, played 
aa it should be played, and, indeed can 
only be played, on vina, sitar and sarangi. 

RAJPUT ART 

Sir V. T. Krishnamachari, Piime Minister, 
Jaipur, while presiding over the annual 
function of Fine Aria Society, Maharaja's 
College, Jaipur, said: *'Now that the 
Rajputana University has come into exis- 
tence, 1 hope that the art of Rajputana, — 
ill fosms of it-- will become a subject of 
•yatematic study. Hitherto it has been the 
fathicm to treat Rajputana art— its painting, 
tfrchitectnre, sculpture, music etc air a sort 
e>f appendage to Mughal art. This view is 
urhoily incorrect. In painting for example 
]>r« Coomaraswamy has pointed out that 
there was an ancient, wholly indigenoua, 
wholly Indian School— a Rajkot School— 
related to the clasaic of A j ante, as the 
Hindu language and literature are related 
to the older Prakrits and Sanskrit". Even 
la regard to theMnghal miniature psiiitiiig% 
ittentioa has often been drawn to the 
fiomber of Hindu painters that practised 
the art. The illnstration of the Raamnsma, 
which Is the iewel of the Jaipur collection, 
wis to three leading Hindu artists." 
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LORD WAVELL ON CRICKET 

'' Cricket on its inception on the village 
green was a reasonable enough game for 
Saturday afternoon, but it seems to me to 
have developed on extravagant lines, 
prodigal of time and effort out of all 
proportion to its importance", said Field 
Marshal Lord Wavell in what he called a 
"light-hearted" speech at Aberdeen on 
October 25. 

The former Viceroy of India, who was 
being installed as Chancellor of Aberdeen 
University, said that the founder of Lords 
cricket ground and Dr. W. G, Grace mast 
have caused waste of more man-power than 
most people. "One is on delicate ground 
in criticising cricket but -perhaps 1 may 
venture to do so at this distance from 
Lords and the Oval. 

* " That 22 grown men (or 25 if the 
umpires and the Scorer are included) should 
spend three, four or even more days on a 
game and should go no doing so for 
months on end seems to an out-sider the 
height of absurdity", Lord Wavell said. 

Lord Wavell did not spare football 
either. " Professional footballl now-a-days 
is an exhibition of skill before vast crowds, 
a greater proportion of whom are merely 
spectators and seldom or never play", he 
said, and added ; " There could be little 

real team spirit in a side labelled with the 
name of a town which most of its picked 
players perhaps saw for the first time 
when purchased by a transfer fee." 

INDIAN OLYMPIC TEAM 

Presiding over the prize distribution 
ceremony at the annual sports of St. 
Joseph's College, Trichy, Dr. P. Subbaroyao, 
Home Minister, Madras Government, appealed 
to Indian atfaeletes to follow the Americans 
and specialise in every department of the 
game so that they might compete snccess- 
fnlly in the World Olympics next March 
in London. 

Dr. Subbaroyan revealed that the Govern* 
ment of India had agreed to provide 
funds for the Indian team to compete In 
the next Olympic Meet. 
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NOBEL AWARD FOR PHYSICS 
Sii* Edward Appteton, 55<year^old head 
of tbe British Government's Scientific 
Research Department, has been swarded the 
Nobel Prize for Physics. 

Sir Edward Appleton, Yorkshire-born son 
of a Bradford mill-worker, was connected 
with atomic research from an early stage 
and organized the British atom bomb team 
His work on radio waves was fundamental 
in the development of radar. 

He first predicted the possibility of getting 
radar echoes off the moon — since achieved 
by American and Australian scientists— and 
has considered the even more difficult 
proposition of making radar contact with * 
the sun. 

CHEMISTRY PRIZE FOR BRITISH SCIENTIST 

The Nobel Prize for Chemistry has been 
awarded to Sir Robert Robinson, British 
authority on the synthesis of natural 
compounds. 

Sir Robert, who is of Oxford University, 

L received the award for his investigations 
^ of biologically important plant products 
especially alkaloids. He is famous chietly 
for his work on the structure and synthesis 
of natural products and especially those 
with a bearing on biological relationships. 

' He was knighted in 1939 for hts work on 
synthetics. 

DR. MEGHNAD SAHA 

Df. Meghnad Saha, President of the 
Post-Gradoate Council of Science in the 
Calcntta University, is visking Paris at the 
invitation of .the French Academy to partici- 
pate in an international conference on 
» atomic energy research, to be held under 
the presidency of Prof. Einstein, Dr. Saha 
will also undertake a tour of European 
countries on behalf of the Goveroment of 
India to get acquainted with tbe progress 
of atomic research in Europe. 
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SCIENTIFIC FILM SOCIETY ! / 

A scientiffc film society, the first of Jts,..;* 
kind in India or AsU has heed formed in 
Bangalore. Dr. ). C Ghosh, Diiector of 
Indian Institute of Science, is lite 
president. 

The objects ^'of the ‘ society will be six* » 
fold; (1) To promote interist ifi scieo^fic 
films among scientists and to investigate 
means of application of scientific films for 
the benefit of human welfare in India : 

(2) To hold regular shows of scientific 
films : (3) To produce and distribnte 

scientific films to scientific societies, univer- 
sities, schools and other social and educa- 
tional institutions; (4) To maintain a library* 
of scientific films : (5) To maintHjlli a panel 
of experts to advise and render technical 
assistance to scientists to produce their own 
films relating to their researches and any 
other subjects in which they are interested ; 
and (6) to organise branches of the society 
in other important centres in India, and 
also to maintain and extend co-operation 
with other similar organisations in foreign 
countries. 

INFORMATION FILMS OF INDIA 
The Government of India have deckled 
to revive Information Films of India 
(including Indian News Parade), says a 
Press Nc/te. 

This was a Government organisation iot 
the production and distribution in India ana 
abroad of short Information Films and a 
weekly news-reel. This organisation which 
had come into being daring the war was 
abolished in April, 1946. The position has 
since been reviewed and it is felt that the 
value of this medium of visual pnbliclty in 
tbe fartherance of tbe constructive activities 
of Government particularly at tbe present 
junctnre should not be lost. Preliminary 
work if well under way and it is hoped to 
commence exhibition of short and 
news-reels at an early date* 
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LUXURY CARS FOR THK UNITED STATES 
‘ 'Sir StsfTord Cripps, Minister for Economic 
AffairSi sccompanicd .by Mr. J. H. Wilson, 
President of the Board of Trade, gave a 
personal send-off recently to an unusual 
expedition organized by the Rolls-Royce 
Company. ^ 

Seven cars — four Rolls-Royces and three 
Bentleys, all fitted with luxurious * bodies 
finished and equipped with impeccable 
taste — are to be shipped to the United 
States in charge of Mr. J. E. Scott, the 
sales manager, and will carry out a 
comprehensive tour to stimulate exports. 
Starting from New York, where the cars 
will be displayed in the Aster gallery of 
tbe Wald ^ - Astoria hotel, the exhibition • 
will mc^e on to Boston, Philadelphia, 
Washington, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Chicago, 
St. Paul, San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Dallas, Palm Beach, Miami, and thence 
back to New York — a total distance of 
some 20,000 miles. The cars will be 
used for demonstrations at each centre, 
but they will be sent by rail or road 
truck from one to another. 

Sir Stafford Cripps, who spent an hour 
examining the cars in detail, said that the 
Government wished to encourage the 
manufacture of such luxury cars for sale 
abroad. They were typically British, and 
their makers had not sought to ape 
American design ; their distinctive character 
abould have a great appeal in the 
United States. 

BAN ON SALK OK MOTOR VEHICLES 

Following reports that a number of 
motor vehicles are being removed to 
Hyderabad from Bangalore the Government 
of Mysore, it is understood, proposes to 
bta the sale of motor vehides in the 
State without the permission of Government. 
The cunent law prohibiting the removal 
of vehicigi from iht State without pennis- 
10 to be strictly enforced. 

. P 



FIRST INDIAN AIR VICE-MARSHAL 
The first Indian Officer to attain the \ 
rank of Air Vice-Marshal in the Royal ' 
Indian Air Force is Air Commodore 
S. Mukerjee whose promotion has been d 
announced by Air Headquarters, India. 

Air Vice-Marshal Mukerjee is the most 
senior officer of the R.I.A F., and was 
among the first Indian officers to attend 
the R.A.F. College, Cranwell, in 1930. 
Since August 15, 1947, Air Vice-Marshal 
Mukerjee has been Deputy Air Commodore 
of the R.I.A.F. as well as senior Air 
Staff Officer at Air Headquarters, India. 

normal air services resunjed 
Dakota aircraft of tlie civil air lines 
which were commandeered by the Govern- 
ment of India ** for work of national 
importance " are being released to their 
respective companies. This will enable 
fairly normal resumption of passenger 
services from various air centres. 

The Government of India have retained 
** a small number ” of Dakotas for official 
operations. 

From Bombay, a number of air services 
resumed operating from the first week of - 
November. Air India (Tata) have again ^ 
commenced to operate two services to ' 
Delhi and two to Karachi, each way, 
from November 19. Mistry Airways have 
also resumed normal flights from 
November 20. Atnbica Airlines and Air ^ 
Services of India resumed their scheduled 
services. 

AERIAl. gateway” OF INDIA 
The first plane to bypass Karachi on 
a regular west to east service flight to 
India landed at the Santa Cmz aerodrome 
on the morning of November ‘7. It was a * 
T. W. A. Skymaster plane, “ Shalimar ", 
which flew direct from Dahran (San^ 
Arabia) to Bombay, thus inaugurating a 
new schedule which will make Bombay 
the " Aerial Gateway ** of India. Tbe 
plant carried 34 pasaengers. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF SHIPPING 
Presidiog^ over the Indian Shipping Coo* 
ference held at Bombay on November 3. 
Mr. C. H. BhabhS, Commerce Mini$ter» 
Government of India, announced a new 
six*point programme for the rapid expansion 
of Indian-owned tonnage and the develop- 
ment of Indian Mercantile Marine on sound, 
healthy and nationally acceptable lines. 

The programme involved the setting of 
a new pattern oi organisation in which the 
State would have an effective voice in the 
shaping of policy as well as in such major 
administrative decisions as may be necessary 
from time to time to give effect to this 
policy. It was proposed to set up two or 
three shipping corporations to each of which 
the Gnyernment should contribute not less 
than 51 per crtit of the total capital to 
secure and retain control. Individual 
shipping companies or groups of companies 
would act as agents lor the corporations 
whose optimum tonnage of operation would 
be ordinarily 100,000 tons. Details of the 
organisation would be worked out in 
consultation with shipping and allied 
mercantile interests. 

GOLDEN JUBILEE QV CUK/ON & CO 

Messrs. Curzon and Company, the well- 
known furniture dealers of Madras, celebrated 
their Golden Jubilee in the third week of 
October last. From modest beginnings 
the firm has attained its present position 
under a succession of able men controlling 
the business. 

In 1886, they moved to new showrooms 
in Mount Road, from George Town, when 
the name of the firm was changed to 
Messrs Wenlock and Company. In 1898, 
however, C. Alavandar Chetty came out of 
the partnership and began the firm of 
Cnrzon and Company. 

From 1905 till 1909 the showrooms were 
considerably enlarged, and from 1911, when 
Mr. Alavandar Chetty died, various members 
of the family managed the firm until 1925, 
when Mr. C. Seshachalam assumed charge. 

In 1935, the Curzon Saw Mills at Guindy 
wti V built, and in 1938, a branch of Curzoo 
and Companjwas opened at Madura. 
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HlRAIciJD DAM'WtOJECT 
The Government of Orissa, has in a / 
letter to the Government of India, ** accorded , 
its administrative approval to the Hirahud < 
Dam Project as oyt-}ined ih the report 
prepared by the Central Waterways, Irriga* 
tion and Navigation Commission.*' 

The dam, which forms a part of the 
Mahana*di Valley development scheme, will 
be built at a total cost of Rs. 47'81 crores, ' 
The allocation of the e8timan*d cost to 
different purposes will he: Flood Control: 
Rs.' 611 crores Irrigation: Rs. 11T2 
crores, Power: Rs. 29*58 crores and Navi- 
gation : Rs. 1 00 crores. 

Accepting the estimates as laid down in 
the report, the Government of Orissa has 
proposed that, since this was the first 
project of its kind to be built in India, 
the financial estimates and fore-casts and 
allocations for different purposes should b^ 
subject to readjustment and«>ii||i^ic review. 

TRACTORS OUTPUT ' 

The present world output of tractors 
estimated at 400,000 a year, is shortly to 
be raised to 500,000 
In 1945, Btitain's production of agricni- 
tura! tractors amounted to 17,377 tractors 
of the four-wheeled type, 5,166 market 
garden machines and 675 track-layers. ' 
During the present year, the programme 
provides for an increase of about 30 per 
cent. The potential of the British tractor 
industry is likely to reach 100,000 a, year 
before the end of 1947, and may bt 
double that figure by 1950. Britain's 
tractor* industry will, therefore, be in a good 
position to contribute to increased agricol* 
tural mechanisation in countries abroad 
SCHEME TO SUBSIDISE SINKING OF WBLU 
In connection with the new wells subsidy 
scheme, the Government of Madras have 
issued orders empowering Special Deputy 
Tahsildars to sanction subsidies up to 
Rs. 300 for wells in ordinary areas, and 
Dp to Rs. 500 in respect of wells in the 
Ceded Districts and other areas in which 
enhanced subsidies are sanctioned, and up 
to Rs. 500 for tanks, old or new, in the 
South Canara and the Malabar districts. 
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TRADE. UNION RIGHTS 

y The United Nations General Assembly 
. in pltfnary session has endorsed the principles 
of 'Trade Union rights proclaimed by the 
International Labour Organisation and deci- 
ded to transmit them to the Commission 
on Human Rights for consideration of 
framing an International Bill of .Human 
Rights. 

NON-POWER FACTORIES BILL 
I'he Madras Non-Power Factories Bilh 
seeking to protect the interests of wo^kets 
in all non-power factories employing 
10 persons and more was passed in the 
Madras Legislative Assembly on Nov 5. 

An attempt was made to get a minimum 
wages and provident fund provisions included, 
but they were ruled out of order Several 
other amendments were defeated, and the 
Bill was paM|g^,into law. 

SHoff^ND FSTABUSHMENT.S BILL 
That all employees in shops and other 
establishments covered by the Act should 
have 12 days annual leave with pay, and 
12 days leave with pay for absence because 
of sickness, and, in addition, 12 days casual 
leave on any reasonable ground, was the 
amended clause carried by the Madras 
Assembly on Mr, Alluri Satyanarayana 
Raja's amendment to clause 25 of the 
Madras Shops and Establishments Bill. 

The amendment ran as follows: 

Bvcvy Tienon in nny »lu)p or MtabUBhmmt shall 
ba entitiad to, aftsr 12 months of vontinuous 
aarvio*. to is days* pnvUego laavo, i>f which 
not lasa than 10 days ahall b« coosocutive 
ImUdaya, IG days* casual leave and 15 days' tick 
leave, all with pay 

STRIKES HARM THE COUNTRY 
l>r. Suresh Chandra Banerjee, Minister 
for Labour, West Bengal, and President of 
^ Ihdian National Trade Union Congress, 
explaining the labour policy of the Congress 
In a statement said : 

The ConsretM honwtly beUeA'e thaietrikae in the 
maiority of oaaea harm the eountry, Indnetry and 
labouram, and aa sueh, should be the last weapon to 
be employsd, and that too. only when all other 
attenu^ to ^edreei genuine grtevaaow have ibiled. 



THE ROYAL WEDDING 

The wedding of H. R. H Princess Elisabeth ^ 
to Lieutenant Philip Mountbatten, newly 
created Duke of Edinburgh, was solemnised 
on Thursday the 20th November morning 
at Westminster Abbey before a distinguished 
gathering including many crowned heads of 
Europe and representatives of Governments 
from all over the world. ' 

SIDNEY AND BEATRICE WEBB 

Gorge Bernard Shaw has succeeded in his 
campaign to have the ashes of his old friends 
Lord and Lady Passheld reinterred in West- 
minster Abbey. 

Shaw declared in a letter two weeks ago 
that the Passfields, better known as. Sidney 
and Beatrice Webb, should be buried with 
the rest of Britain’s famous dead as a 
national acknowledgement of their historical, 
'political and public activities. 

The Abbey authorities have accepted 
his plan. 

Lady Passfield died on April 30, 1943 
at the age of 85 and her husband aged 
83 died on October 13, 1947. Their ashes 
are at present together in a glade at 
Passfield Corner. 

REFUGEES IN EAST PUNJAB 

About twelve lakhs of persons have been 
settled on lands in East Punjab, it is 
officially learnt. 

Out of the 38 lakhs of non-Mualim 
population of Pakistan, about 27 lakhs have 
already crossed the border into India. 
Eighteen lakhs of them consist of rural 
population out of which 14 lakhs are 
entitled for land allotment. Of these 14 lakhs, 
a little less than 12 lakhs * have been 
settled on land and more than two lakhs 
gre on the point of being settled. 

A NEW PORT IN WESTERN INDIA 
The Government of India is considering 
a proposal to develop a first*class port on 
Kathiawar coast having all the modtfn 
facilities to serve the needs of Westism 
India, formerly served by KtrscM. 
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